EverjTTian, I will go with tliee, and be thy guide, 
In thy most need to go by thy side. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is the custom nowadays for the anthologist to begin wnth 
an apolog}*, and rightly. He must stand and deliver some 
justification of his presumption, for the making of books has 
become a minor industry to an extent which adds new bitter- 
ness to the ancient lament. The collector of pla\'s is not 
yet perhaps so suspect as the collector of poems, but since 
Mr J. W. Marriott took the amateur dramatic world by storm 
in 1924 with the first English anthology' of one-act plays many 
editors have followed suit. 

Hitherto, however, all anthologies have had severe, self- 
imposed limitations. Many have been intended mainly for 
schools, some for casts of women only, some for children. 
Others have been made from a limited period or exclusively 
from unpublished work. The present volume, with an editor 
conscious of his temeritj’, is the first attempt to make an 
anthology of one-act plays, English, Welsh, Scottish, and 
Irish, chosen simply for their quality and variety to represent 
as fully as possible the work of this centur}'. 

The hope of being completely representative was dis- 
appointed at once by insurmountable difficulties of copjTight, 
and it might be argued that this volume should begin with 
blank pages reserv’ed for Barrie and Galsworthy, Mr W. B. 
Yeats, Air Bernard Shaw, and one or two others. Yet even 
with notable absentees and a necessarj' limit to the number of 
inffitations issued, here is a gathering of one-act pla5's more 
distinguished than any previous period of our dramatic litera- 
ture could provide. 

It is not that the one-act play is a new thing. The anony- 
mous authors of the mystery plaj^s and of Everyman, The 
Inierli'.de of Youth, and The World and the Child, demonstrated 
long ago the heights which it can reach. Wandering players 
have found it indispensable for centuries, and folk-drama has 
always had a place for it: the mummers of Chipping Campden 
still go the rounds with a one-act comedy which derives, in 
changeful but unbroken oral tradition, from the fertility rites 
and human sacrifices of a dim prehistoric past. But English 
drama became wholly professional during the sixteenth 
centurjf, to its great gain in many wa3's, and in the professional 
*A947 ix 
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thedtre the one-att play has never been at home The 
seventeenth century banished it from the stage, and although 
the eighteenth cect^ry zectUed it in a fiood of farces and 
burlesques, these degenerated in value until the nineteenth 
century came to admit the one-act play onlj for ignominious 
performance as a ‘ cnrUin-raiser. while late arrivals stumbled 
into the stalls As an artistic form it seemed fated to extinc- 
tion when the repertory theatre movement, part of a great 
dramatic renaissance, gave it new bfe 

This IS easily understood Partly because the 'tnple bill' 
asha more of the audience it has much less appeal to tlie general 
public than the fuIWengtb play (lihe the volume of short 
stones in the circulating hbrarv) and the commercial theatre 
will therefore have none of it, but the case is different for 
enthusiasts whose mam concern is not with the box-office 
The artistic limitations of the one-act play are those of the 
short story as compared with the novel, the sonnet with the 
ode, and m none of these categories can brevity be regarded 
as an invalidation That the artistic possiblbties are Very 
great this volume alone would show and the technical 
diSculties are not less than id the full-length play, although 
thej may appear so The one act play is too short to recover, 
as a full length play will sometimes recover from clumsy 
exposition, redundant dialogue, or partial uncertainty of aim 
Dealing with a single episode or situation and having no space 
to show the development of character m action, it is necessarily 
much more chmactic m structure and demands therefore great 
skill in exposition of circumstance and iiersonabty and the 
utmost econoTny throughout At the same tune a group of 
one-act plavs is easier to rehearse, usually easier ard cheaper' 
to stage, and offers much more variety for a given effort than 
a full-length play, so the shorter form has obvious attractions 
lor playwfnghts. players, and producers with limited resources 
who are trying their strength and consciously experimenting 
with new methods Such experiment was vital to the 'New 
Drama' of the eighteen nineties, which brought our stage 
again mto contact with contemporary life and culture after its 
long degeneration, and the repertory theatres called mto bemg 
by that renaissance provided just the conditions m which the 
one-act play could flourish 


Enghsh-speakmg world 
was the Abbey Theatre, Dabhn, estabbshed in 1904, when 
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Miss A. E. F. Homiiuan gave it to the amatear Irish Literary 
Theatre which Mr Yeats, Lad}' Gregoi}’, and others had 
founded in 1S99, IVhile J. T. Greia and BIr Gran\'ille-Barker, 
William Archer, Mr Shaw, and John Galsworthy established 
the 'drama of ideas' in London, the Abbey Theatre established 
folk-drama in Dublin. Its leaders had the supreme advan- 
tage of working among a peasant people who, unlike Monsieur 
Jourdain, had spoken poetry all their lives without knowing 
it — an advantage fully acknowledged in J. hi. S}’nge’s pregnant 
foreword to The Playboy of the Western World. Hence the 
richness of idiom, the strong idiosyncrasy of character, and the 
sincere emotional power of The Rising of the Mooti and Eiders 
to the Sea. Both are 'good theatre.’ Both are quintessen- 
tially Irish. And Riders to the Sea, at least, has the universaJit}' 
of all great art. It is one of the masterpieces of our dramatic 
literature. 

Two other Irish dramatists are represented in this volume, 
but neither belongs to the Abbey, although Lord Dunsany’s 
first plays were staged there and Mr St John Endne (an 
Ulsterman) managed it for a short period. Since the War the 
full-length play has predominated in Irish drama, probably 
because the Abbey Theatre now finds that its stage stretches 
from Broaduny to Shaftesburj' Avenue. 

Manchester Repertory Theatre was founded, also by ‘ Queen ' 
Horniman, in 1907 and this too gathered a distinguished 
company of dramatists and players. The Liverpool Play- 
house was opened in 1911. In Lancashire the tj’pical English 
‘repertory play’ was bom — by A Doll’s House out of The 
Workhouse Ward— the play of ideas with a lower middle-class 
or working-class setting. Lancashire speech and character 
fertilized its drama with a richness second only to that of 
Ireland, and it is significant that its finest achievements are 
Lancashire plays, with an interest far more than local. The 
one-act play found Ingh far'our here, developing as in Dublin 
an artistic ^'alue, a hold upon realit}', which it had not had 
since Tudor times. 

Hindis TFukcs (1912) was the first English repertory play to 
reach a world-vide audience, but Stanley Houghton, like 
J. AI. Synge, died far too young. He appears at his best in a 
one-act comedy and tragedy. The Dear Departed and The 
Master of the House, both of them derived from shrewd 
obseiwation of Lancashire life. Mr Harold Brighouse showed 
from the first an attachment to the one-act play and great 
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\ PT^atilify m choice ol subject and setting He has never 
surpassed lomsonie-hke and The Price of Coal, but FollQ 4 .trs 
included here for the \irtue of contrast, shoiva that mastery 
of the form which has gi\en him his enduring popularity 
He IS the doyen of one-act playsvnghts. with an enormous 
audience 

As further repertory theatres were established the one-act 
play found new settings and inspirations John Dnnkwater’s 
shorter pla>s WLre imtten when the munificence of Sir Barry 
Jackson transformed the amateur Pdgnm Players into the 
Eirminghara Repertory Theatre Harold Chapin, who set 
his best comedy in a Glasgoiv tenement, was the first director 
of the Glasgow Repertory Theatre His vancd stage ex- 
perience fostered his mstmctiye genius for the one-act play, 
but he had no time to develop it fully , he v as killed at I,oo 3 
in 1915 // ’s iht Poor that elps the Poor is typical of his best 

work m its merciless yet sympathetic observation of character, 
Its trenchant economy of dialogue, and its structural skiU It 
IS not only one of the best Cockney plays ever written but a 
small masterpiece of irony 

There ate still in England many repertory theatres serving 
local needs but much of the glory has departed In its first 
decade repertory was so provincial in the best sense that it 
made itself more truly national than English drama had been 
at any tune since the death of Shakespeare The War, how- 
ever, weakened ‘repertory ’ as it did all drama, and other 
factors helped The one act play might well have followed 
many mote important things mto obUv ion but for the amateur 
mov ement 


What determined the tremendous revival of amateur drama 
which began m 191S it niu=t be left to the future historian to 
decide No doubt the emotional and nervous stram of the 
^\a^, the mecham ration of work and entertainment, and the 
urbanization of ble aU played their part, with results which 
am artistically and psychologically among the significant 
phenomena of the past twenty years Some landmarks are 
obvious The Village 'Dtama Society was founded by Miss 
Mary Kelly at Kelly, North Devon m 1918, the British Drama 
^gue by Mr Geoffrey ^VhItworth m London in 1919, and the 
orgaimations. amalgamated m 1931. now have a member- 
T three hundred A Welsh Drama 

i-eague, Scottish Community Drama Association, and Northern 
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[Irisli] Drama League are also in being, besides a Religious 
Drama Society, and other organizations are doing very valuable 
work. Great influence has been exercised by the festivals, 
particularly the B.D.L.’s National Festival, which began with 
six entries in 1926 and had six hundred and forty-eight in 
1937; they have firmly established the one-act play and their 
public adjudications have raised the whole level of acting and 
production. All these regimentations from above could have 
accomplished nothing in themselves, however. The vita! 
thing is that several hundred thousand people, in towns and 
villages all over Great Britain, feel the need to find expression 
in drama, and find it. 

During the nineteen-riventies the amateurs lived largely by 
pre-War one-act plays and by new plays written, often with 
the amateur stage in mind, by the older dramatists. In the 
thirties, as a desire to experiment has grown, far more new, 
untried plays have been performed, many of them by young 
playwrights who are graduates of the amateur theatre. 

Lord Dunsany is one of the older writers, but his work 
belongs almost entirely to the amateurs. A romantic and a 
satirist, in revolt against the growing ugliness of our times, 
he has ploughed a rather lonely furrow rvith his fantastic 
fables of three hemispheres. A Night at an Inn, as effective 
as it is macabre, shows him at his best. Its air of careless 
efficiency is typical, and its theme a favourite one with the 
author: the intervention of a supernatural power at the 
moment when human evil is about to triumph. 

As both dramatist and critic Mr St John Ervine belongs to 
the professional theatre, but like Mr Shaw and others he has 
written a few one-act plays which amateurs have seized upon 
with delight. Progress poses in the simplest and most poignant 
human terms a problem increasingly urgent, and reveals 
once more the potency of drama as propaganda. In this 
volume it represents not only its distinguished author, but the 
host of anti-rvar plays which amateurs have performed in the 
last few years. 

Village drama has its o\vn distinctive needs, which no 
town-bred patronage can rightly meet, and it is fortunate to 
have found such a leader as Sliss Mary Kelly, whose work has 
been informed always by vision and humour and a real under- 
standing of country folk; she has made the greatest single 
contribution ever made to ^illage drama. The Spell shows 
what she might have done with time for writing, for it is the 
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qumtessence o£ traEed> and m manj viUages still has an 
uncomfortable nng of truth Mr Sampson, equally close to 
■village hie, has that rich humour touched with poetry and 
pathos which make Mr Lee s west country stones so dehghtful 
t\ntten in 191 1, it remamed unknown until its very successful 
production in ig^yby theM'^elwynGardenCity Theatre Society 
Since then it has been produced all over England — though 
there is now no paucity of local drama Ev ery county and 
dialect has its own playwnghts, so diverse as Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Ida Gandyj Bernard Gilbert Austin Hjde, and Con- 
stance Holme 

In Scotland the new movement began later than m England, 
■which perhaps evpLams why the Scottish Community I>rama 
Association did not secede from the British Drama I,eague, to 
secure the benefits of home rule until 1933 Once started, 
however, the enthusiasm spread with even greater rapidity 
than m England The Scots began with a few one-act plays 
peculiarly their own, notably Mr John Ferguson’s tragedy, 
Campbell of Ktlmohr, the number was soon increased by Mr 
'John Brandane,' J J Bell, Mr Neil Grant, and otliers and 
more recently James Bndie (Dr O II hlavor) has also 
contributed. In The Pardoners Tale be has made a medieval 


fable into a po^werful play as completely Scottish as ‘John 
Brandane ’s' version of MaStre Pateh-n Mr Carswell, adding 
pity to terror without falling to pathos strikes a deeper tragic 
note -with Count Albany, which is far more moving in its realism 
than any sentimental - romanbe picture of Bonnie Prmcc 
Charlie here is history beated as the modem one-act play 
should treat it Mr Joe Come’s vein and style are very 
different Self-taught ra drama and wntmg alw ayu of life as 
he himself has hved it, he 13 perhaps more completely a 
graduate of the amateur movement than any other play- 
wright m this book. H13 plays need no artifice to give them 
poignancy and convicbon 


In evangelical Wales the swift conquest made by amateur 
drama has been even more surpnsmg than in Calvinistic 
Scotland Its playwnghts, m Welsh and English now 
murnply rapidly, but none is more representabve than Mr 
J O Francis Birds of a Feather has moreover an open-air 
freshness all too rare in the amateur theatre 
Mr Sladen Smith stands as much alone as Lord Dunsany, 
He has Mrved the amateur movement with distmction as 
playwright, producer, adjudicator, lecturer, reviewer, and not 
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least as a director of the weH-lmo'nu Unnamed Society of 
Manchester. Nearl}’- all his plays are in one act. Few of 
tliem have so much passion as The Man who wouldn’t go to 
Heaven', most of them have even more whimsicality of st3de, 
and an oblique, fantastic wilfulness of imagination which he 
makes curiously effective. 

Though much amateur work has followed conventional lines, 
explorations and experiments have not been lacking, and one 
of the most interesting, in choric drama, has been led by Dr 
Gordon Bottomley and^ Miss Marjorie Gullan. Miss GuUan 
began the modem reinval of choric speech when she founded 
the Glasgow ^■e^se-Spealnng Choir in 1923 and tlie London 
Verse-Spealdng Choir two years later. A great artist as well 
as a great teacher, she has trained her choirs to increasing 
master}’-, and fully justified as their work has been by its o-wn 
beauty it has had the additional value of interacting -^r-ith 
Dr Bottomley’s by providing speakers with whom he could 
e.xperiment. In such plays as Culbin Sands he has given us 
not only poetrj' which is also drama, austere, remote, yet real 
and beautiful, but something new besides; a form of drama in 
which for the first time the choruses are -tlie protagonists. 
This invention no one has yet borrowed, but choric speech 
■was adopted by hlr T. S. EUot and Miss Elsie Fogertj’- for 
Murder in the Cathedral', others have followed, and still more 
will do so. 

In the same period there has been another re\ival of an 
ancient art, that of mime, led by Miss Irene Ma-sver and others. 
Pure mime can find no place in this anthoiog}^ but Miss 
Vallance’s delightful blending of mime with choric speech is 
play as well as mime. Pandora’s Box, a beautiful thing to 
see and hear, opens a new vista in drama. 

Even more valuable perhaps than these re-iivals is tlie 
return of English drama to its birthplace, the English church — 
a return signalized by the Canterbury’ Festivals. No play- 
WTight has done so much to secure tlie -wide acceptance of 
religious drama as IMr Laurence Housman, who has captured 
the amateur theatre with his Little Plays of St Francis. There 
has been nothing like them and their popularity since the 
kliddle Ages. They have set the early Franciscans on the 
stage in their habit and humour as they’ lived, and none is 
more successful than Brother Sun. 

Yet another new development, but this verj’ much less 
desirable, is -the growing demand in Women's Institutes, clubs. 
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and pris’ schools for ’plnjs lor ■women onl> ' So majiy such 
piajs am feeble crippled by the pUjnvnghts' obvious detex- 
mmition to keep the men in the ivvag^ at all costs Vnttatjrai 
Scent IS a splpiidid etception It h'ts no falsifications because 
its problem is wholK and genuinels feminine, jet it has the 
clash of character and idea ishich makes drama, presented with 
remarkable truth and skill 

kli Mftel Cciward represents no one and nothing but hunsett, 
unless it be the laii that genius makes its own laivs The 
protessionat tbea'fre abhors a triple bill , Mr Coward made it 
enjoy one Hands across the Sea was the funniest thing in 
To-wght at 8 yo, and it is all the more welcome because first- 
rate one act farces are so extremelj ram 

The present anthology, beirg an attempt to survey work 
done in the one act plat dunng the past thirty -eight years, 
IS necessaxiiy somewhat conservative Moreover, although it 
IS evident that once more a new yeast is working the younger 
ports have hitheno passed o’cr the one-act pla% , ainvins 
at the professional theatre and the radio So there is nothing 
here of the newest drama 

Jirs l^atchff, one of the most versatile and promiving of the 
ama'te'ar playnfmghts stands between the new and the old 
In fi e got Hhylhtn she has with a fierce ironv twistcil the 
cacophomes of the dance band to serve her purpose and used 
deliberate discords to attack the makers of discordance The 
play 15 menace rather than promise if it means that the clash 
of ideologies' which threatens all contemporary life is to 
obsess the arts also But it 13 a very effective one-act plsy 
and for good or evil the herald of something new 

J H 
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THE RISING OF THE MOON 

Scene. Stde oj a quay in a sea-port tenon. Some posts and chains. 

A large barrel. Enter three policemen. Moonlight. 

Sergeant, talio is older than the others, crosses the stage to right and 
looks dawn steps. The others put daion a pasiepot and unroll a 
bundle of placards. 

■Policeman B. I think this would be a good place to put up a 
notice. ^He points to barrel, tf 

Policeman X. Better ask him. [Calls to Sergeant.] Will tliis be 
a good place for a placard.? ansreer. 

Policeman B. "Will we put up a notice here on the barrel? 

[-Vo answer. 

Sergeant. There ’s a flight of steps here that leads to the water. 
Tin’s is a place that should be minded well. If he got down 
herCj his friends might have a boat to meet him; they might 
send it in here from outside. 

PoLicE-MAN B. Would the barrel be a good place to put a notice 
up? 

Sergeant. It might; you can put it there. 

[They - baste the notice up. 

Sergeant. [Reading it.] Dark hair — dark eyes, smooth face, 
height five feet five — there ’s not much to take hold of in 
that — ^it ’s a pity I had no chance of seeing him before he 
broke out of jail. They say he ’s a wonder, that it 's he 
makes all the plans for the whole organization. There isn't 
another man in Ireland ivould have broken jail the way be 
did. He must have some friends among the jailers. 

Policeman B, A hundred pounds is little enough for the 
Government to offer for him. You may be sure any man in 
the force that takes him will get promotion. 

Sergeant. I '11 mind this place myself. I wouldn't wonder at 
all if he came this way. He might come slipping along there 
[points to side of auavf and his friends might be waiting for 
him there [faints dotan steps], and once he got away it 's little 
chance we 'd have of finding him; it 's maybe under a load of 
kelp he 'd be in a fishing boat, and not one to help a married 
man that wants it to the reward. 

3 
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Policeiun X And li me get him itseU, nothing bet abuse on 
our heads for it from the people, and majbe from our own 

relattons^ , 

W ell, w e ha\ e to do our duty m the force Haven t 
we the whole country depending on us to keep law and order? 
it ’s those that are down would be up and those that are up 
would be down, if it wasn’t for us Well, hu^'TJnTyotrbat'e 
plenty of other places to placard s et, and comFoacETiere then 
to me You can take the lantern Don’t be too long now 
It ’s very lonesome here snth nollung but the moom 
Policeman B It’s a pity y-e can’t stop with you The 
Government should has e brought more police into the towTi, 
wath kim m jad, and at assize tmle^too ^Yell, good luck 

tojourwatch . [Thtygoout 

Sergeant [II alhs up and derjrn once or ftcire and looks at 
placard^ A hundred pounds and promotion sure There 
must be a great deal of spending in a hundred pounds. 
It *s a pitv some honest man not to be the better of 
that 

\A ragged man appears ai left and irtes fo sli p fast Ser geant 
suddenly turns 

Sergeant Where are t ou going? ^ 

Han I 'ra a poor ballad-smge ^tour h onour I thought to 
sell some of these [Ao/Jr outTun^ oj ballads] to the sailors 

[He goes on 

Sergeant Stop' Didn’t I tell jou to stop’ Y’ou can’t go 
on there 

K^n Oh, \ery well It ’s a hard thinir to be poor All the 
world 's against the pooF' ’ — ' ' 

Sergeant \vuo are jou 

Man You ’ d be as wise as myself if I told you, but I don’t mind 
I ’m one Jimmy Walsh, a ballad-singer 
Sergeant Jimmy Walsh? I don't know that name 
Man Ah, sure, they know it weE enough m Ennis W^ere you 
eier m Sergeant ^ 

Sergeant brought jou here^ 

Mur Sure, it ’s to the assizesj came, thinking 1 might make a 
lew shillings here or there It 's m the one tram with the 
judges I came r t- . 

Seroi^nt Well, if JOU came so far, you may as well go 

farther, fort ou ’ll walk out of this ^ ^ 

ilAN I will, I w nj , I ’ll just go on where I 


was going 
[Cow Uncords steps 
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™ ™“„y »p°per' 

m Lork earned down the quay m a hand-cart. 

rho^tTb. ^ lingering 

aoout the quay to-night. & a 

voiitlTu^^ I’^nd life ! Maybe 

rr«nic like one, Seigeant. Here ’s a good sheet now. 

Peeler^ T'r ^kat ’s not much. The 

«SJ% . fovtlyt'^l’"" 

Sergeant. Move on. 

^■> ^’nit tiU you hear it. [5 /k^jJ : 
there was a rich farmer’s daughter lived near the toivn of 

Highland soldier, his name was Johnny Hart: 
Tf <l^ngkter, » I ’ll go distracted mad 

^p^aid^’^' HigWand soldier dressed up in HigUand 

Sergeant, Stop that noise. 

SRRctYx-'i the steps. 

oERGEANT. MTicrc are you goings? ^ 

^nte, you told me to be going, and I am going. 

^ I mT"’’ ^"11 y°n to go that way; 

i told you to go back to the to«-n. ' ^ 

^UN. Back to the town, is it? 

Hio7/W« and shoving him before 
kj Here, I 11 show you the way. Be off with you.' MTial 
are j-ou stoppmg for? 

rhi beeping his g-e 0,1 the notice, points to rt.l I 

tnink i know what you ’re waiting for, Seigeant. 

Sergeant. ^Vhat ’s that to you? 

* htm'^u y°n ’ne waiting for— I know 

SEPr^,x^t^ w i ^ii- 

Afjx- \°nknowlum? Come back here. ^Vhatsortishe? 

^ killed?"'^ Seigeant? Do you want to have me 

^^nGEANT. MTiy do you say that? 

^ I -^'Quldn’t be in .your shoes 

kw ivas ten times as m^S!^ [Gods offsiage hieM 

h* pt if it was ten times as much. 
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SERGE.‘^.^'T [fftwAinj aittr Am] Come back here, come back 
him hack ] hat sort is hc> ^^i’here did ) ou see lum? 
JIan I saw bun in my own place, m the Count) Clare I teU 
) ou > ou a' ouJdn’t hke to be looking at him You ’d be afraid 
to be m the one place with him There isn’t a weapon he 
doesn't know the use of, and as to strength, his musde^re 
as hard as that board {Slaps barret 

Seeceajjt Is he as bad as that’ 

Man He is then 

SrRGEAKT Do )Du tell me so^ 

Man There was a poor man m our place, a setpeint front 
Ballyvaughan — It was with a lump of stone he did it ^ 
Sergeant 1 never heard of that 

llAN^^nd you wouldn’t, Sergeant It’s not ever) thing that 
happens gets mto the papers And there was a policeman in 
plain clothes, too It is m Lamenck he was It was 
after the tune of the attack on the police barrack at K3- 
mallock, Moonhght just like this waterside 
Kothmg was known for certam 

Sergeant Do jou say so^ It 's a temblc country to belong. to 
Man That’s so, mdeed' You might be standing there, look- 
ing out that wa) , thinking )ou saw him coming up thus side 
of the quay [peints] and he might be coming up this other 
side [faints] and he 'd be on jou before j ou knew where j ou 
were 


Sergeant It ’s a whole troop of pohce they ought to put here 
to stop a man hke that 

Man But if you ’d like me to stop with jou, I could be looking 
down this side I could be sitting up here on this barrcL 

Sergeant And jou know him well, too? 

Man I 'd know him ejnnepfI,_Sergeaiit 

Sergeant But ') ou w oufdn’t w ant to share the reward ? 

S Ian Is it a poor man hke me, that has to be going the roads and 
singmg m fairs, to have the name on him that he took a 
reward? But )ou don’t want me I ’ll be safer m the town 

SERGEANTr-liVell, you can stop 

Man [Gelling up on barrel] All right, Sergeant. I wonder, now, 
>ou re not tired out, &rgeant, walking up and down the 
way you are 

Sergeant If I 'm tired I 'm used to it 

might have hard work before you to-n^ht yet 

nn There ’s plenty^ room up here 

on the barrel, and vou see farther when you ’re higher up 
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Sergeant. Maybe so. [Gets up beside him on barrel, facing right. 
They sit back to back, looking different if/aj’j.] You made me 
;ieel a bit quee r with the way you talked. 

JIanT Give me o' match, Sei^eant. [He gives it and Man lights 
prpe^ Take a draw yourself? It ’ll quiet you. Wait now 
tiU I g^^'e you a light, but you needn’t turn round. Don’t 
take your eye off the quay for the life of you. 

Sergeant. Never fear, I won’t. [Lights pipe. They both smoke.'] 
Indeed it ’s a hard thing to be in the force, out at night and no 
thanks for it, for_all the danger we ’re in. And it ’s little we 
get buf abuse from the’people, and ho choice but to obey our 
orders, and never asked when a man is sent into danger, if 
you are a married man with a family. 

JIan. 

‘As tlurough the hills I walked to view the hills and shamrock 
plain,' 

I stood awhile where nature smiles to view the rocks and 
streams, 

On a matron fair I fixed my eyes beneath a fertile vale, 

As she sang her song it was on the wong of poor old Granuaile.’ 
Sergeant. Stop that; that ’s no song to be singing in these 
times. 

Man. All, Sergeant, I was only singing to keep my heart up. 
It sinks when I think of liim. To tliink of us two sitting here, 
and he creeping up the quay, maybe, to get to us. 

Sergeant. Are jmu keeping a good look-out? 
klAN. I am; and for no reward too. Amn’t I the foolish man? 
But when I saw a man in trouble, I never could help trj-ing to 
get him out of it. What ’s that? Did sometliing hit me ? 

[Rwir his heart. 

Sergeant. [Patting him on the shoulder.] You will get your 
reward in heaven. 

Man. I know that, I know that. Sergeant, but life is precious,.. 
Sergeant. IVell, you can sing if it gives 5mu more courage. 
Man. 

‘Her head was bare, her hands and feet with iron bands were 
bound, 

Her pensive strain and plaintive wail mingled with the evening 
gale. 

And the song she s_ang with mournful air, I am old Granuaile. 
Her lips so sweet that monarch's k issed. '■ . •• 

Sergeant. That ’s not it. . . . ‘Her gown she wore was stained 
with gore.’ . . . That ’s it — ^you missed that. 
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Man You ’re nght, Sergeant, so it is, I missed it Repeals hrtf ] 
But to think of a man like you knowing a song like that 
Seugeaht There *s many a thing a man might know and rnight 
not have any wish for 

Man Now, I dare say, Sergeant, in your youth, you used to 
be sitting up on a wall, the way vou are sitting up on this 
barrel non, and the other lads beside you, and you singing 
Granttaile? 

Sergeant 1 did then 

Man And the Shan Bhean Bhocki^ 

Sergeant I did then 

ifAN And the Grreii on Ihe Cape} 

Sergeant That was one of them 

Man And maybe the man you are watching for to-night used 
to be Sitting on the wall, when he was young, and singing 
those same songs It 's a queer w orld 
Sergeant ^\hlsht' I thmk I see something coming 
It 's only a dog 

Muv And isn’t it a queer world? Maybe it ’s one of the 
bovs you used to be singing with that time you will be ar- 
resting to day or to-morrow, and sending into the dock . 
Sergeant That ’s true mdeed 

Man And maybe one night, after you had been singing, if the 
other boys had told you some plan they bad, some plan to 
free the country, you might have jomed with them and 
maybe it is j ou might be in trouble now 
Sergeant Well, who knows but I might? I had a great spirit 
in those days 

Man It ’s a queer world Sergeant, and it 's little any mother 
knows when she sees her child creeping on the floor what 
might happen to n be^oi- it has gone through its life, or wfho 
will be who in the end 

Sergeant Tliat 's a queer thought now, and a true thought 
U ait now till I think it out If it wasn’t for the sense I 
have, and for ray wife and family, and for me joining the 
force the time I did, it might be myself now would be after 
breaking jail and hiding m the dark, and it might be him 
that ’s hidmg in the dark and that got out of jail would be 
Sitting up where I am on this barrel And it might be 
myself would be creeping up trying to make my escape from 
himself, and it might be himself would be keeping the law, and 
myself would be breaking it, and myself would be trying may- 
be to put a bullet m his head, or to take up a lump of a stone 
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the way you said he did . . . no, that myself did. ... Oh! 
y!//er a 'What ’s that ? [Grasps Ma7i’s arm. 

JIan. [Jumps off barrel and listens, looking out over ’ioatcr.'\ It ’s 
nothing, Sergeant. 

Sergeant. I thought it might be a boat. I had a notion there 
might be friends of his coming about the quays with a 
boat. 

JIan. Sergeant, I am thinking it was with the people you were, 
and not with the law you were, when you were a young 
man. 

Sergeant. Well, if I was foolish then, that time ’s gone. 

JIan. Maybe, Sergeant, it comes into your head sometimes, in 
spite of 3 ’our belt and your tunic, that it might have been as 
well for you to have followed Granuaile. 

Sergeant. It ’s no business of yours what I think. 

Man. Maybe, Sergeant, you ’ll be on the side of the country 
yet. 

Sergeant. [Gets off harreli] Don’t talk to me like that. I have 
my duties and I know them. [Looks round ^ That was a boat; 
I hear the oars. 

[Goes to the steps atid looks doitm. 

Man. [S'ingT]: 

‘0, then, tell me, Shawn O’Farrell, 

■^Vhere the gathering is to be. 

In the old spot by the river 

Right well known to you and me!’ 

Sergeant. Stop that! Stop that, I tell you! 

JIan. [Sings louder ^ : 

‘One word more, for signal token, 

■Whistle up the marching tune, 

With your pike upon your shoulder. 

At the Rising of the iloon.’ 

Sergeant. If j'ou don’t stop that, I ’ll arrest you. 

[A whistle from below answers, repeating the air. 

Sergeant. That ’s a signal. [Stands betiveen hitn aijd steps.l 
You must not pass this way. . . . Step farther back. . . 
Who are you? You are no ballad-singer. 

Man. You needn’t ask who I am; that placard will tell you. 

[Points to placard. 

Sergeant. You are the man I am looking for. 

Man. [Takes off hat and wig. Sergeant seizes therni] lam. There’s 
a hundred pounds on my head. There is a friend of mine 
below in a boat. He knows a safe place to bring me to. 
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Serceaot \Loolitfig kat and wig] H's a pity' It’s a 

pity You deceived me You deceived me well 
5Uv I am a fnend ol Granuaile There is a hundred pounds 
on my head 

Seegeai,t It ’s a pity, it ’s a pity' 

Man Will you let me pass, or must I make you let me? 
Sergeant I am in the force I will not let you pass 
Man I thought to do it with mj tongue [Pwti hard tn breast ] 
WTiat IS that? 

[Votce of Policeman X outside] Here, this u where we left him 

Sergeant It ’s my comrades coming 

Mnk You won’t betray me the fnend of Granuaile 

behind barrel 

[Voice oj Policeman B ] That was the last of the placards 
PoLiCEJi VN X [As they come tn J If he makes his escape, it 
won’t be unknown he 'll make it 

[SergeatJ puts hat and xetg behind biS baei 
POUCEMAN B Did any one come this way? 

Sergeant [After a pause ] No one 
PoucEUAN B No one at MP 
Sergeant No one at all 

Polices! AN B I\e had no orders to go back to the station, we 
can stop along with you 

Sergeant I don’t want you There is nothing for you to do 
here 

Policeman B JYou badems to come back here and keep watch 
wTth you 

Sergeant I ’d sooner be alone Would any man come thts. 
way and yTiu making all that talk? It is better the place to 
be quiet 

PoLicEiiVN B Well, we ’ll leave you the lantern anyhow 

[Hands If io /t«H* 

Sergeant I don’t want it Bring it with you ^ 

Policeman B You might want it There are clouds coming 
up and you have the darkness of the night before you >« 
I ’ll leave it over here on the barrel [Goes to barrel 

Sergeant Bung it witli you, I tell you No more talk 
PoucEjiAN B Y ell, 1 thought it might be a comfort to you 
1 often think when I have it in my hand and can fiaskng 
It about mto every dark comer [doing jd-] that it ’s the same 
^ being beside tbe fire at home^ and the bits o£ bew^ood 
Dtazmg up now and again 

[PiaiAer tt about, now on the barrel, noss on Sergeant 
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Sergeant. [Firnoiis.} Be oS, the two of you, yourselves and 
your lantern! 

\They go out. Man comes from behind barrel. He and 
Sergeant sta7id looking at one another. 

Sergeant. MTiat are you waiting for? 

M,an. For my hat, of course, and my rvig. You wouldn’t wash 
me to get my death of cold ? \Sergeant gives them. 

Man. [Going towards Well, good night, comrade, and 

thaidc you. You did me a good turn to-night, and I ’m 
obliged to you. Maybe I ’ll be able to do as much for you 
when the small rise up and the big fall dorni . . . when we 
all change places at the Rising [waves his hand and disappears'] 
of the Moon. 

Sergeant. [Ttmimg his back to audience and reading placard.] A 
hundred pounds reward ! A hundred pounds ! [Turns towards 
audience.] I wonder, now, am I as great a fool as I think I am? 
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RIDERS TO THE SEA 

Collage lulclien, wilh nets, oilskins, spinning-iokeel, some neio 
boards slanding by the wall, etc. Calhleen, a girl oj about twenty, 
finishes kneading cake, and puts it down in the pot-oven by the 
fire; then wipes her hands, and begins to spin at the wheel. Nora, 
a young girl, puts her head in at the door. 

Nora. \In a lozo voice.'\ Where is she? 

Cathleen. She ’s lying down^ God help her^ and maybe sleeping, 
if she ’s able. 

\Nora comes in softly and takes a bundle from under her shawl. 

Cathleen. [Spinning the zoheel rapidly. \^Tiat is it you have? 

Nora. The young priest is after bringing them. It ’s a shirt 
and a plain stocking were got off a drowmed man in Donegal. 
[Cathleen stops her zcheel with a sudden movement, and leans out 
to listen.] We’re to find out if it’s Michael’s they are, some- 
time herself will be down looking by the sea. 

Cathleen. How would they be Michael’s, Nora? How would 
he go the length of that way to the far north? 

Nora. The young priest says he’s known the like of it. ‘If 
it ’s Michael’s they are/ sa 5 ’-s he, ‘you can tell herself he ’s got 
a clean burial, by the grace of God ; and if they ’re not his, 
let no one say a word about them, for she ’ll be getting her 
death,’ says he, ‘with cr)dng and lamenting.’ 

[The door zohich Nora half closed is blown open by a gust of 
loind. 

Cathleen. [Looking out anxiously.] Did you ask him would he 
stop Bartley going this day with the horses to the Galway 
fair? 

Nora. ‘I won’t stop him/ says he; 'but let you not be afraid. 
Herself does be saying prayers half through the night, and 
the Almighty God won’t leave her destitute,’ says he, ‘with 
no son litdng.’ 

Cathleen. Is the sea bad by the white rocks, Nora? 

Nora. Middling bad, God help us. There ’s a great roaring in 
the west, and it 's worse it ’ll be getting when the tide ’s turned 
to the wind. [5//e goes over to the table with the bundled] Shall 
I open it now? 
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Catjileen JIa>be she’d wake up on us, and come in ^fore 
we’d done [Camins to the table] It ’s a long time we 11 be, 
and the two of us crying 

Nora [Goes to the inner door and Ijsiifts ] She ’s moving about 
on the bed She ’ll be coming in a mmute 
Cathleen Gn e me the ladder, and I ’ll put them up m the tuti* 
loft, the way she won t know of them at all, and maybe when 
the tide turns she ’ll be going down to see would he be floating 
SroiQ the east 

[They flit the ladder against the gable of the chimney, Cathleen 
goes up afeiP steps and hides the bundle tn the Uirf-lojt 
Jlfaurya tomes /tom flic inner roont 
Maurya [Looking up at Cathleen and speaking gueruloHsty ] 
Isn't it turf enough jou ha\e for this day and evening? 
Cathleek There’s a cate bakiog at the fire for a short space 
[throvnug doicn the turf], and Bartley will want it when the 
tide turns if he goes to Connemara 

picks up the turf and puis tf round the pot-men 
Maurya [StffzKg down on a stool at iheftre] He won’t go this 
day with the wind nsmg from the south and west He won’t 
go this day, for the joung pnest will stop him surely 
Nora He ’ll not stop him, mother, and 1 heard Eamon Simon 
and Stephen Pheety and Colum Shawn saying he would go 
Maurya Where is he itself? 

Nora He went down to see would there be another boat 
sailing in the week, and I 'm thinking it won’t be long till 
he 's here now, for the tide’s turning at the green head, and 
the hooker’s tackmg from the east 
Cathleen 1 hear someone passing the big stones 
Nora [Looking out ] He 's coming now, and he m A hurry, 
Bartley [Comw im and looks round the room , speaking sadly 
and quietly] Where is the bit of new rope, Cathleen, was 
bought m Connemara? 

Cathleen [Cammg down 'J Gi^c it to him, Nora, it ’s on a nad 
by the white boards I hung it up this morning, for the pig 
with the black feet was eatmg it 
Kora [Gmug Jiim o Tope] Is that it, Bartley? 

Mj^urv^ You ’ d do right to leave t}:^t rope, Bartley, hanging 
by the boards [Bartley takes the rope ] It will be wantmg m 
this place, I m teUmg you, if Michael is washed up to-morrow 
mommg, or the next morumg, or any mommg m the week, 
for It s a deep grai<e we ’ll make him, by the grace of God 
Bartley [Beginning to work xnth (he rope ] I ’\e no halter the 
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vcay I can ride dowTi on the mare, and I must go novr quicklj'. 
This is the one boat going for two weeks or beyond it^ and the 
fair will be a good fair for horses^ I heard them saj-ing 
below. 

JLttrRYA. It ’s a hard thing they 'll be sapng below if the body 
is washed up and there 's no man in it to make the cofnn, and 
I after gi\'ing a big price for the finest white boards you ’d find 
in Connemara. [S7;ir Joohs rottr.d at the hoards. 

B.MtTLEY. How would it be washed up^ and we after looking 
each day for nine days, and a strong wind blowing a while 
back from the west and south ? 

Matjrya. If it isn’t found itself, that wind is raising the sea, 
and there was a star up against the moon, and it rising in the 
night. If it was a hundred horses, or a thousand horses, you 
had itself, what is the price of a thousand horses against a son 
where there is one son only. 

B.^rtley. [rTorHwg at the halter, to Cathlca:^ Let you go down 
each da5', and see the sheep aren't jumping in on the rye, and 
if the jobber comes you can sell the pig with the black feet if 
there is a good price going. 

M.\tJRYA. How would Idle like of her get a good price for a pig? 

B.artlev. [To Cathleer:.] If the west trind holds viith the last 
bit of the moon let you and Nora get up weed enough for 
another cock for the kelp. It ’s hard set we ’ll be from this 
day with no one in it but one man to work. 

M.\ury.ji. It ’s hard set we 'll be surely the day you 're drowned 
with the rest. MTiat way will I live and the girls with me, 
and I an old woman looking for the grave? 

[Bartley lays doini the halter, takes off his old coat, and pais 
on a nezrer one of the same fiannel. 

Bartley. [To Nora.] Is she coming to the pier? 

Nora. [Looking oaf.] She ’s p.assing the green head and letting 
fall her sails. 

B.artley. [Gciling his purse and tobacco.^ 1 ’ll have half an hour 
to go doivn, and you ’ll see me coming again in two days, or in 
three days, or maybe in four days if the"^ wind is bad. 

M.ttTRYA. [Ttirr.it’.g round to the fire and putting the shaicl oz-er her 
head.} Isn’t it a hard and cruel man won’t hear a word from an 
old vroman, and she holding him from the sea? 

Catiileex. It ’s the life of a young man to be going on the sea, 
and who would listen to an old woman with one thing and she 
sa 3 ing it over? 

B.vrtley. [Taking (he hclterd\ I must go now quicklt'. I ’ll 
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Catbieen Ma}be she’d v.ake up on us, and come in ^fore 
we 'd done [ComtytS »« the fc5!e ]ll*s a. Ion' time 'we U be, 
and the two of us crying 

Nora [Goes U> Oie tnntr door and hjifwj- ] She s moxnng about 
on the bed She ’H be ccrtning m a mmote 
Cathieen Gi\ e me the ladder, and I ’H put them op in the turf* 
loft, the way she won’t know of them at all, and maybe when 
taende turns she '\l be goviig dtsww ti> ate wtAiU be ^ SoatKig 
from the east 

\They fut the ladder against Ike gaiU of the cktrrney, CdthUen 
goes up a Jew steps and fades the bundle in the 
Maury a toifes from the inner room 
Uaurya [Laahitig up at Caihleen and speaking giterultnisfy^ 
Isn’t It turf enough j ou ha\e lor this day and evcnmg^ 
Cathleen There’s a cate baking at the fire for a short spara 
[ihroartng iarxn the turf], and Bartley will want it when the 
tide turns if be goes to ConnemaTn 

[Nora picks up the turf and puls it round the fot-cren 
Hacrya devn on a stool at the f re ] He won’t go this 

day with the w md using from the south and w est He won’t 
go this day, for the young pnest will stop him surely 
NOR.t He ’ll not stop him, mother, and 1 heard Eamon Simon 
and Stephen Pheety and Cblum Shawn saying he would go. 
JLaurya. WTiere is be itself? 

Nora. He went doi'm to see would there be another boat 
saihag in the week, and 1 ’ns tbiniung it won't be long tSl 
he ‘s here now, for the tide 's turning at the green bead, and 
the hooker’s tacking from the east 
Caibieen 1 hear someone passing the big stones 
Nora [Looking ] He ’s coming now, and he m a hurry 
Bartley [Comes m a}.d looks roind the room ^ speaking sadly 
and ^uirtfy "J WhtTc is the bit of new ropie, Cathleen, was 
bought in Connemaia? 

Cathleen [Crating doxn ] Gi\e it to him, Kora, it ’s on a nail 
by the wlntt bcfiiids I hung it up this mommg, for the pig 
with the black feet was eatmg it 
Nora [Ginng him a rope ] Is that it, Bartley> 

Haurya You *d do tight to leas e that tope, Bartley, hangmg 
by the boards [Bartley takes the rope ] Jt will be wanting m 
this place, I ’m tellmg you, if Michael is washed up to-rooirOw 
mornrng, or the next morning, or any morning m the week, 
for It s a deep grate we '11 make him, by the grace of God 
Bartley [Beginning to teork setih the rope ] I *t e no halter the 
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way I can ride down on the mare, and I must go now quicHjc 
This is the one boat going for two weeks or be}'ond it, and the 
fair will be a good fair for horses, I heard them saying 
below. 

Maurya. It ’s a hard thing they ’ll be saying below if the body 
is washed up and there ’s no man in it to make the coffin, and 
I after gi^'ing a big price for the finest white boards you ’d find 
in Connemara. [57;e looks rotmd at the boards. 

Bartley. How would it be washed up, and we after looking 
each day for nine days, and a strong wind blowing a while 
back from the west and south? 

JIaurya. If it isn’t found itself, that wind is raising the sea, 
and there was a star up against the moon, and it rising in the 
night. If it was a hundred horses, or a thousand horses, you 
had itself, what is the price of a thousand horses against a son 
where there is one son only. 

Bartley. [Working at the halter, to Cathleeiil\ Let you go down 
each day, and see the sheep aren’t jumping in on the rye, and 
if the jobber comes you can sell the pig with the black feet if 
there is a good price going. 

Matjrya. How would the like of her get a good price for a pig? 

Bartley. [To Cathleenl\ If the west wind holds \rith the last 
Bit of the moon let you and Nora get up weed enough for 
another cock for the kelp. It ’s hard set we ’ll be from this 
day with no one in it but one man to work. 

LIaurya. It ’s hard set we ’ll be surely the day you 're droYmed 
with the rest. What way will I live and the girls with me, 
and I an old woman looking for the grave? 

[Bartley lays doicn the halter, takes off his old coat, and puts 
on a neioer one of the same flannel. 

Bartley. [To Norai\ Is she coining to the pier? 

Nora. [Looking oiU.] She ’s passing the green head and letting 
fall her sails. 

B.artley. [Getting his purse and tobacco.] I ’ll have half an hour 
to go down, and you ’ll see me corning again in two daj's, or in 
three days, or maybe in four days if the wind is bad. 

IiIaurya. [2’i(rKi?7g round to the fire and putting the shatcl over her 
head.] Isn’t it a hard and cruel man won’t hear a word from an 
old woman, and she holding him from the sea? 

Cathleem. It ’s the life of a young man to be going on the sea, 
and who would listen to an old woman with one thing and she 
saying it over? 

Bartley. [Takhig the halier.] I must go now quickly. I ’ll 
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nde down on the red mare, and the grey ponj ’ll mn behind 
ine The blessing of God on you [//e goes out 

Maurya [Crying oul as he is %n the door ] He ’s gone now, God 
spare us, and we '11 not see hun again He 's gone now, and 
when the black night is falling I 'U ha% e no son left ine m the 
world 

Cathleen ^^^ly wouldn’t you give him your blessing and he 
looking round in the door? Isn’t it sorrow enough is on eicry 
one m this house without jour sending him out with an un- 
lucky word behind him, and a hard word in his ear? 

Maurya takes up the tongs and begtns raking the fire aim- 
lessly without looking round 

Nora [Turning towards her J You 're taking away the turf from 
the cake 

Cathlren [Cr^mg out^ The Son of God forgiie us, Nora, 
we 're after forgetting his bit of bread 

comes aoer to the fire 

Nora And it 's destroyed he '11 be going till dark night, and he 
after eating nothing since the sun went up 
CATlItEE^ [r«ming the cake out of the oven'] It’s destroyed 
he ’ll be, surely There ’s no sense left on any person in a 
house where an old woman will be talking for e\cr 

[Maurya sways herself on her stool 
Cathleev [Cwhing some of the bread and roUing ittna cloth , 
to Maurya ] Let you go dosvn now to the spring well and give 
him this and he passing You ’ll see him then and the 
dark word will be broken, and >ou can say ' God speed jou,' 
the way he ’ll be easy his mmd 
Maurya [roijwg the freed ' Will I be in it as soon as himself? 
Catiileen If j ou go now quickly 

Maurya [5(d«din^ up unsUadily 1 It 's hard set I am to walk 
Cathleen [Looking at her ofmofu/y ] Give her the stick, Nora, 
or maybe she '11 slip on the bie stones 
Nora What stick? 


Cathlee'j The stick Michael brought from Connemara 
Maurya [Taking a shek Nora gives her] In the big world the 
old people do be leaving things after them for their sons and 
children, but in this place it is the young men do be leasing 
things bchmd for them that do be old 


goes out sloidy Nora goes over to the ladder 
la-^ee^ Wait, Nora, maybe she’d turn ba^ quickly She’s 
ttat sorry,God help her, you wouldn’t know the thing she ’d do 
i>ORA Is she gone round by the bush? 
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Cathleen. \Looking ok^.] She ’s gone now. Throw it down 
quickly, for the Lord knows when she ’ll be out of it again. 

Nora. \GetHng the bundle from the Zo/if.] The young priest said 
he ’d be passing to-morrow, and we might go down and speak 
to him below if it ’s ^Michael’s they are surely. 

Cathleen. [Taking the bundleil Did he say what way they 
were found ? 

Nora. [Coming down^ 'There were two men,’ says he, ‘and they 
rowing round ■with poteen before the corks crowed, and the 
oar of one of them caught the body, and they passing the 
black cliffs of the north.’ 

Cathleen. [Trying to open the bundle.] Give me a knife, Nora ; 
the string ’s perished with the salt water, and there ’s a black 
knot on it you wouldn’t loosen in a week. 

Nora. [Giving her a knife.] 1 ’ve heard tell it was a long way to 
Donegal. 

C.ATHLEEN. [Cutting the stringi] It is surely. There was a man 
in here a while ago — the man sold us that knife — and he said 
if you set off walking from the rocks beyond, it would be in 
seven days you ’d be in Donegal. 

Nora. And what time would a man take, and he floating? 

[Cathleen opens the bundle and takes out a bit of a shirt and a 
stocking. They look at them eagerly. 

Cathleen. [In a low w/ke.] The Lord spare us, Nora! Isn’t it 
a queer hard thing to say if it ’s his they are surely? 

Nora. I ’ll get his shirt off the hook the way we can put the one 
flannel on the other. [She looks through some clothes hanging 
in the corner^ It ’s not with them, Cathleen, and w'here will 
it be? 

Cathleen. I ’m thinking Bartley put it on him in the morning, 
for his own sliirt w'as hea\y with the salt in it. [Pointing to the 
corner.] There ’s a bit of a sleeve was of the same stuff. Give 
me that and it will do. [A’ora brings it to her and they compare 
the flannel.] It ’s the same stuff, Nora; but if it is itself aren’t 
there great rolls of it in the shops of Galway, and isn’t it many 
another man may have a shirt of it as well as Michael liimself ? 

Nor-A. [ir/io has taken up the stocking and counted the stitches, 
crying on/.] It ’s Michael, Cathleen, it ’s ilichael; God spare 
his soul, and what -will herself say when she hears this storjq 
and Bartley on the sea? 

Cathleen. [Taking the stocking^] It ’s a plain stocking. 

Nora. It ’s the second one of the tliird pair Iknitted, and I put 
up three-score stitches, and I dropped four of them. 
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CAimEEV [CouKis the sttUkes] It’s that number is m it 
[Crytrig out ] Ah, Kora, isn’t it a bitter thing to tbmk of him 
that to the far north, and no one to keen lum 
but the bb-dt hags that do be fiymg on the sea? 

Nora [Swinging kerselj half round, and tkrsvnng oitl hsf arms 
m the clothes] And isn’t it a ptiful thmg when there is 
nothing left of a man who was a great rower and fisher but a 
bit of an old shirt and a plain stocking^ 

Cathleev [After an ins/a»d] Tell me is herself coming, Nora^ 

I hear a httle sound on the path 
Nora tLootmj out ] She i5» Cathleen She ’s coming up to 
the door 

CathleejN Tut these things away before she '11 come m 
JIaibe it ’s easier she ’ll be after gi\ mg her blessing to Bartley, 
and we won’t ht on. we ’\e heard an^dhuig the tune he ’s on 
the sea 

Nora [Helping Caihleen to dose the We’ll put them 

here in the comer 

flit (fcem tdlo a kale w the ehtitittey-eorner Catkieen 
goes back to the sptnmng-wheel 
Nora t\ill she see it was cry’ing I was^ 

CATntEEN Keep jour back to the door the way the light ’ll 
not be on you 

[A’orj sits down at the chimney-corner, with her back to the 
door Maurya comes in tery slowly, without looking at 
the gtrb, and goes oner to her stool at the other side of the 
fire The clotkwiihthebTeadisstdlwhtr hard Thegirfi 
look at each other, and Nora paints to the bundle of bread 
Catkleen [A/ier for a momcnJ 1 You didn't gi%t him 

his bit of bread ^ 

[.llaur^a t'giTts to f-eett softly, icithoHf turning TODTwf 
Cathleen Did j ou see him nding down? 

[Maurya goes on kteumg 
CATHiXE't [A lutle impatiently] God forgiie jou, isn’t it a 
better thmg to raise your voice ard tell what you seen, than 
to be makmg lamentaUon for a thmg that ’a done ? Did \ ou 
see Bartley, I 'm saying to you? 

Maur\ a [II o trraA twre ] Jfy heart ’s broken from this day 
^TULEEN [,lf before] Did you see Bartley? 

UAVRVA 1 seen the fearfullest thing 

Catoieen [Lewoes her wheel and looks otd] God forgive you, 
ht 3 ndmg the laare now over the green head, and the crev 
pony behmd bun ^ ^ 
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Maurya. [Slarts, so that her shawl falls back from her head and 
shows her white tossed hair. With a frightened voiceI\ The 
grey pony behind him. . . . 

Cathleen. \Cojning to thefire.'] What is it ails you at all ? 

Maurya. [Speakiftg very slowly.] I ’ve see the fearfullest thing 
any person has seen since the day Bride Dara seen the dead 
man with the child in liis arms. 

Cathleen and Nora. Uah. 

\They crouch doivn in front of the old woman at thefire. 

Nora. Tell us what it is you seen. 

M.4URYA. I went down to the spring well^ and I stood there 
saying a prayer to myself. Then Bartley came along, and he 
riding on the red mare with the grey ponj' behind him. [S'/ze 
puts up her hands as if to hide something from her eyesi] The 
Son of God spare us, Nora! 

C.ATHLEEN. What is it you seen? 

Maurya. I seen Michael himself. 

Cathleen. [Speaking softlyi] You did not, mother. It wasn’t 
Michael you see, for his body is after being found in 
the far north, and he 's got a clean burial, by the grace 
of God. 

Maurya. [A little defiantly.] I ’m after seeing him this day, and 
he riding and galloping. Bartley came first on the red mare, 
and I tried to say ‘ God speed you,’ but something choked the 
words in my throat. He tvent by quickly; and ‘The blessing 
of God on you,’ says he, and I could say notliing. I looked 
up then, and I crying, at the grey pony, and there was ^Michael 
upon it — with fine clothes on him, and new shoes on his 
feet. 

Cathleen. [Begins to keen.] It ’s destroyed we are from this 
day. It ’s destroj'cd, surely. 

Nora. Didn’t the young priest say the Almighty God won’t 
leave her destitute with no son living? 

ilAURYA. [In a low voice, but clearly It ’s little the like of him 
knows of the sea. . . . Bartley will be lost now, and let you 
call in Eamon and make me a good coffin out of the white 
boards, for I won’t live after them. I ’ve had a husband, and 
a husband’s father, and six sons in this house — six fine men, 
though it was a hard birth I had with every one of them and 
they coming to the world — and some of them were found and 
some of them were not found, but they ’re gone now the lot 
of them. . . . There were Stephen and Shawn were lost in the 
great wind, and found after in the Bay of Gregory of the 
*B947 
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Golden ifouth, and earned up the two of them on one plank, 

and m by that door f .t t ^ 

{She fauces for a memenf, the g^rls ftaft as tf Viey keara 
something througk the doOf thet ts halj epett heht*^d them 
Nora [In a ^chtsper^ Did jou bear that, Cathken? Did >011 
hear a noise m the north-east? 

Canriicv [In a xchsper J There 's someone after crying out 
by the seashore 

Maueva [Continues unthout hearing anyMin/] There nas 
Sfaeamus and his father, and his owjj lather again, were lost 
la a dark night, and not a stick or sign w as seen of them when 
the son went up There was Patch after was drowned out 
of a curragh that was turned over I was sitting here with 
Bartley, and be a baby Ijmg on my two knees and I seen tn-o 
women, and three women, and four women coming in, and 
they crossing themselves and not saving a word I looked 
out then, and there were men commg after them, and they 
holding a thing in the half of a red sail, and water dripping Out 
of It — It was a dry day , Nora—and leaving a track to the door. 
[Shi pauses again tcttfi her hand streUhed out toicards the door, 
Ji opens softly a”d olj tromen begin to eo<t}e in, srffsstrg 
thetnseloes on the threshold, and kneeling dmen in front of 
the stage mth red feltKOats over iheir heads 
Maurv a [Half tn a dream, to Cathieen J Is it Patch, or Jlichael, 
or what is it at all? 

Cathleen Alithael is after being found in the far north, and 
when he is found there how could he be here m this place ^ 
klAUKVA There does be a power of young men floating round in 
the sea, and what way would they know if it was ^Iichael they 
had, or another man like him, for when a man is nine days m 
the sea, and the wind blowing, it ’s hard set his own mother 
would be to say what man was in it 
Cathleen It ’s iljcbaeJ, God spare furn, for they ’re after 
sendmg us a bit of his dothes from the far north 
[She teaches out and hands Maury a the clothes that belonged to 
Altekael Maurya stands ap slovcly and takes iketa itt 
her hands Nora looks out 

Nora T^ey carrymg a tfmig among them, and there ’s 
svater onppmg out of it and feavmg a track by the big Stones 
kATOLEEW \ln a tshtsper to the rconien loho have come ml Is it 
jiartley it is^ 

One or tiiE Women It ,s sorely, God rest his soul 

U wo ymnger wor-ien come in and puU out the table. Then 
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men carry in the body of Bartley, laid on a plank, with a 
bit of sail over it, and lay it on the table. 

Cathleen. \To the women as they are doing 5^0.] ^Vhat way was 
he d^o^\'ned? 

Oke of the Women. The grey pony knocked him over into the 
sea, and he was washed out where there is a great surf on the 
white rocks. 

[Maurya has gone over and knelt dozen at the head of the table. 
The women are keening softly and swaying themselves 
zeith a slow movement. Cathleen and Nora kneel at the 
other end of the table. The men kneel near the door. 

Maurya. {Raising her head and speaking as if she did not see the 
people around hcr.'\ They ’re all gone now, and there isn’t any- 
thing more the sea can do to me. ... I ’ll have no call now 
to be up ciynng and praying when the wind breaks from the 
south, and you can hear the surf is in the east, and the surf is 
in the west, making a great stir with the two noises, and they 
hitting one on the other. I ’ll have no call now to be going 
down and getting Holy Water in the dark nights after Samhain, 
and I won’t care what way the sea is when the other women 
will be keening. \To Nora.'\ Give me the Holy Water, Nora; 
there ’s a small sup still on the dresser. 

[Nora gives it to her. 

Maurya. [Drops Michael's clothes across Bartle}>'s feet, and 
sprinMes the Holy Water over himi\ It isn’t that I haven’t 
prayed for you, Bartley, to the Almighty God. It isn’t that 
I haven’t said prayers in the dark night tUl you wouldn’t know 
what I ’d be saying; but it ’s a great rest I ’ll have now, and 
it ’s time, surely. It ’s a great rest I ’ll have now, and great 
sleeping in the long nights after Samhain, if it ’s only a bit of 
wet flour we do have to eat, and maybe a fish that would be 
stinking. 

[5/?e kneels dozen again, crossing herself, and saying prayers 
under her breath. 

Cathleen. [To an old maui\ Maybe yourself and Eamon would 
make a coffin when the sun rises. We have fine white boards 
herself bought, God help her, thinking Michael would be found, 
and I have a new cake you can eat wliile you ’ll be working. 

The Old Man, [Looking at the boardsi\ Are there nails with 
them? 

Cathleen. There are not, Colum; we didn’t think of the nails. 

Another !Man. It ’s a great wonder she wouldn’t think of the 
nails, and all the coffins she ’s seen made already. 
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CATatEETT It ’s getting old she tSj uid broken 

sla7ds up again tery slcxly, and spreads o'li ihe 
ptces of Mtekatl's eloihes iestde the body, sprinkling 
them tnjA the last af the Iloh Tt aler 

Noka [1ft a vhispcr ia Caihleen] She’s qoict now and easy, 
but the daj llichael was drowned jou rould hear her dying 
out from this to the spring well It‘s fender she was of 
Michael, and would any one base thought that^ 

Catiilee* [Slottly ffni clearly ] An old woman wjU be soon 
tired With anythmg she will do, and isn't it nme days herself 
13 after crying and keening, and making great sorrow m the 
bouse? 

51 AURYA [P«tj the empty cup mouth derxnre^ds on the table, and 
li^r her hands together on Bartleys /frt] They 're all together 
this time, and the end is come 5Iay the Almighty God hii\e 
mercy on Bartley’s soul, and on 5Iichaers soul, and on the 
souls of Sheamus and Patch, and Stephen and Shiawn [bending 
her kead\, and may He ha%e mercy on my soul, Nora, and on 
the soul of every one is left living m the world 
[Site pauses, and the keen rtses a ItUle more loudly Jront the 
tcomen, then sinks avay 

Mauri A [Continuing] Slichael has a dean bunal m the far 
north, bv the grace of the Almighty God Bartley wilj hat e 
a fine cofhn out of the white boards, and a deep grave surely 
5Vhat more can we want than tliat? No man at all can be 
hvmg for ever, and we must be satisfied 

[SAe kneels doicn again, and the citrtain falls slavly 
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The scene is the sitting-room of a small house in a loioer middle-class 
district of a provincial town. On the spectator's left is the 
windoio, with the blmds dcnon. A sofa is in front of it. On his 
right is a fireplace with an armchair by it. In the middle of the 
wall facing the spectator is the door into the passage. To the left 
of the door a cheapo shabby chest of drawers, to the right a side- 
board. In the middle of the room is the table, with chairs round 
it. Ornaments and a cheap American clock are on the mantel- 
piece, in the hearth a kettle. By the sideboard a pair of gaudy 
iieiv carpet slippers. The table is partly laid for tea, and the 
necessaries for the meal are on the sideboard, as also are copies 
of an evening paper and of ‘Tit-Bits’ and ‘Pearson’s Weekly.’ 
T timing to the left through the door takes you to the front door; 
to the right, upstairs. In the passage a hat-stand is visible. 

When the atrlain rises Mrs Slater is seen laying the table. She is 
a vigorous, plump, red-faced, vulgar woman, prepared to do any 
amount of straight talking to get her oton way. She is in black, 
but not in complete mourning. She listens a moment and then 
goes to the vnndcnv, opens it and calls into the street. 

Mrs Slater. [ 5 /iarpZj'.] Victoria, Victoria ! D’ye hear? Come 
in, wll you? 

[Mrs Slater closes window and puts the blind straight and 
then returns to her work at the table. Victoria, a pre- 
cocious girl of ten, dressed in colours, enters. 

Mrs Slater. I ’m ama2ed at you, Victoria; I really am. How 
you can be gallivanting about in the street with your grand- 
father Ijdng dead and cold upstairs I don’t know. Be off now, 
and change your dress before your Aunt Elizabeth and your 
Uncle Ben come. It would never do for them to find you in 
colours. 

Victoria. VTiat are they coming for? They haven’t been here 
for ages. 

Mrs Slater. They ’re coming to talk over poor grandpa’s 
affairs. Your father sent them a telegram as soon as we 
found he was dead. [A noise is heard.] Good gracious, that ’s 
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ne> tr them [^Iri Slater htrnes to the door and opens ti ] No, 

thank goodness! it ’s onij jour father 

[fle?ify Skier, a stoopms, man Kith a drooping tnou- 
ilacl'e, enters Pie tJ ireann^ a Ihch laa eoal^ grey 
trmstfs, a black fje, and a boicler kat He carries a UUk 
paper parcel 

Heshy Sot come jet, eh? 

Hits Slater Yon can see they ha\en’t, cant jon? 

tlctom, be off upstairs and that quick Put jour white 
frock on with a black sash [Fiefcrria goes out 

iiRS Slater \To Henry ] I ’m not satisfied, but it ’s the best 
w e can do till our new black ’s readj , and Ben and Elizabeth 
will ^e^ er has c thought about mourning yet, so w e H out- 
shine them there {Henry «tr in the orwicAajf by ike f re ] Get 
jour boots off, Ilenrj , Elizabeth ’s that prying she notices the 
least speck of dirL 

IIemiy I 'm wondenng if they U come at all WTien you and 
riizabctb quarrelled she said she’d ne\er set foot m your 
house agam 

Mrs Slater She 11 cone fast enough after her share of what 
grandfather’s left \ou know how hard she can be when 
she likes Wliere she get» it from I can’t tell 
[dfrf Slater nmtraps Ike parcel Henry has brougkt li con- 
tains sliced tongue, Khich she puts on a dish on the 
table 

Il£:>Tts 1 suppose it *s in the familj 

Mrs Slater What do jou mean by that, Henry Slater? 

Hesry 1 was Tcferrmg to jour father, not to you "Where are 
mv shppers? 

Mrs Slater In the kitchen, but jou want a new pair, those 
old ones are ncarlj worn out [Nrariy breaking dotim^ "You 
don't seem to realize what it ’s costing me to bear up like 1 am 
doing My heart’s fit to break when I see the little tnfles 
that belonged to grandfather lying around, and think he 11 
n^ver use them again [Unskly'\ Herd you’d better wear 
these slippers o! grandfather’s now It 's luckj he ’d lust 
got a new pair 

HtHR\ They ’ll be A try small for me, my dear 
Mrs Elates They ’ll stretch, won't they? I ’m not going to 
LivCt^m wasted has finished hying the table \ Henry, 
1 A e ceen thirking about that bureau of grandfather’s that ’s 
^ ^ always wanted to !ia\e it after 
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Henry. You must arrange ■with Elizabeth w'hen you ’re divid- 
ing things up. 

Mrs Slater. Elizabeth’s that sharp she ’ll see I ’m after it, and 
she ’ll drive a hard bargain over it. Eh, -what it is to hav^e a 
low money-grubbing spirit! 

Henry. Perhaps she ’s got her eye on the bureau as well. 

Mrs Slater. She ’s never been here since grandfather bought 
it. If it was only down here instead of in his room, she ’d 
never guess it wasn’t our own. 

Henry. [S/ar/Zerf.] Amelia! [lie rises ^ 

SIrs Slater. Henry, why shouldn’t we bring that bureau 
down here now? We could do it before they come. 

• Henry. \Stup^ed^ I wouldn’t care to. 

JIrs Slater. Don’t look so daft. YTiy not? 

Henry. It doesn’t seem delicate, somehow. 

SIRS Slater. We could put that shabby old chest of drawers 
upstairs where the bureau is now. Elizabeth could have 
that and welcome. I ’ve always wanted to get rid of it. 

[S/rc points to the draicers. 

Henry. Suppose they come when we ’re doing it. 

Mrs Slater. I ’ll fasten the front door. Get your coat off, 
Henryj -we ’ll change it. 

[il/rj- Slater goes out to fasten the front door. Henry takes his 
coat off. Mrs Staler reappears. 

Mrs Slater. I ’ll run up and move the chairs out of the w’ay. 

If'ictoria appears, dressed according to her mother’s in- 
structions. 

Victoria. Will 3'ou fasten my frock up the back, mother? 

Mrs Slater. I ’m busy; get j'our father to do it. 

[JHm Slater hurries upstairs, and Henry fastens the frock. 

Victoria. Wiat have you got your coat off for, father? 

Henry. iMother and me is going to bring grandfather’s bureau 
down here. 

Victoria. [After a moment’s thought.'] Are we pinching it before 
Aunt Elizabeth comes? 

Henrv'. [S/jozA’fd.] No, mj" child. Grandpa gave it your 
mother before he died. 

Victoria. This morning? 

Henry. Yes. 

Victoria. Ah! He ■was drunk tliis morning. 

Henry. Hush; jmu mustn’t ev^er say he was drunk, now. 

[Henry has fastened the frock, and Mrs Slater appears carrying 
a handsome clock under her arm. 
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Hes Slater I thouglit I ’d fetch this down as wdl 

tt on the vmiittlp 7 e{:e'\ Our clock’s worth nothing and this 
alwajs appealed to me 

Victoria That ’s grandpa’s dock 

Mrs Slater Chut! Be quiet’ It ’sours now Come, Henry, 
lift your end Victoria, don’t breathe a word to your aunt 
about the clock and the bureau 

\Tkey carry the chest oj draicers Ikrm^k the doonray 

Victoria [To hcrstlf^ I tl'owgkt we’d pinched them 

[After a short pause there ts a sharp knock at the front 
door 

Mrs Slater [From upstairs ] Victoria, if that ’s j our aunt and 
uncle j ou ’re not to open the door 

[Victorta peeps through the ictndoso 

Victoria Mother, it ’s them 1 

Mrs StATER You 're not to open the door till I come down 
[Knocking repeated ] Let them knock away [there ts a heavy 
bumping notse] Mmd the wall, Henry 

[fienry and Airs Slater, tery hot and flushed, stagger in vnth 
a pretty kurtau confamin^ a locked desft 

They put it where the chest of drawers was, and straighten 
the ornaments, etc The knocking ts repealed 
Mrs Slater That was a near thing Open the door, Victoria 
Now, Ilenrj, get vour coat on [SS< helps htm 

Henry Did we knock much plaster off the walH 
Mrs Slater Ne\er tnmd the plaster Do I look all right? 
[Straightening her hair tn the gfajr] Just watch Elizabeth’s 
face when she sees we 're all in half mourning [Throwing 
htm ‘Tii-Biis ’J Take this and sit down Try and look as if 
we ’d been waiting for them 

[tlenry sits tn the armckaiT and flfri Sialtr left of fa&fe They 
read ostenlatiotisly Vtcieria ushers tn Ben and Airs 
Jordan 2 he latter ijt a stout, complacent woman uith 
an tmpasstoe face and an irrifatiug atr of being always 
right She ts wearing a complete and deadly oufit of new 
mourning crowned by a great black hat with plumes Ben 
ij alio iM complete t ew mourning, with hla^ gloves attd 
a band round his hat He is rather a jolly little man, 
accustomed to be humorous, but at present trying to adapt 
himself to the regrettable occasion He has a bright, 
chirpy Utile voice Mrs Jordan satis into ike room and 
solemnly goes straight la Airs Slater and kissn her The 
men shake hands Mrs Jordan kisses Henry, Ben 
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kisses Mrs Slaicr. Not a word is spoken. Mrs Slater 
furtively inspects the neso moimiing. 

JIrs Jordan. Well^ Amelia, and so he ’s gone at last. 

JIrs Slater. Yes, he ’s gone. He was seventy-two a fortnight 
last Sunday. 

[She sniffs back a tear. Mrs Jordan sits on the left of the 
table. Mrs Slater on the right. Henry in the armchair. 
Ben on the sofa with Victoria near him. 

Ben. [C//ir^;7y.] Now, Amelia, you mustn’t give way. We ’ve 
all got to die some time or other. It might have been worse. 

Mrs Slater. I don’t see how. 

Ben. It might have been one of us. 

Henry. It ’s taken you a long time to get here, Elizabeth. 

Mrs Jordan. Oh, I couldn’t do it. I really couldn’t do it. 

'JIrs Slater. [5j«/)iao;<5Zy.] Couldn’t do what? 

Mrs Jordan. I couldn’t start without getting the mourning. 

[Glancing at her sister. 

Mrs Sl.\ter. We ’ve ordered ours, you may be sure. [Acidly f\ 
I never could fancy buying ready-made things. 

Mrs Jordan. No? For myself it ’s such a relief to get into the 
black. And now perhaps you ’ll tell us all about it. YBiat 
did the doctor say? 

JIrs Slater. Oh, he ’s not been near yet. 

Mrs. Jordan. Not been near? 

Ben. [In the same breath.] Didn’t you send for him at once? 

Mrs Slater. Of course I did. Do you take me for a fool? I 
sent Henry at once for Dr Pringle, but he was out. 

Ben. You should have gone for another. Eh, Eliza? 

Mrs Jordan. Oh, j'es. It ’s a fatal mistake. 

Mrs Slater. Pringle attended him when he was alive and 
Pringle shall attend him when he ’s dead. That ’s profes- 
sional etiquette. 

Ben. Well, you Icnow your own business best, but 

JIrs Jordan. Yes — it ’s a fatal mistake. 

Mrs Slater. Don’t talk so silly, Elizabeth. What good could 
a doctor have done? 

Mrs Jordan. Look at the many cases of persons being restored 
to life hours after they were thought to be ‘gone.’ 

Henry. That’s when they’ve been drowned. Your father 
wasn’t droumed, Elizabeth. 

Ben. [Humorously.] There wasn’t much fear of that. If there 
was one thing he couldn’t bear it was water. 

[He laughs, but no one else does. 
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Mrs Jordan [Pained} Ben ! [Ben ts pushed atmee. 

Mrs Slater [Ptgwed ] 1 ’m sure he washed leguJai enough 
Mrs Jordan If he dwi take a drop too much at times, d c B not 
dwell on that, now 

Mrs Slater Father had been ‘merpr| this morning He went 
out soon alter breakfast to pay his insurance 
Ben My word, it ’s a good thing he did 
Mrs Jordan He always was thoughtful in that way He was 
too honourable to have ‘gone’ without paying his premiurn 
Mrs Slater Well, he must have gone round to the ‘Ring-o’- 
Bells* afterwards, for he came in as merry as a sandboy I 
says, ‘We ’re only waiting Henry to start dinner * ‘Dinner,’ 
he says, ‘I don’t want no dinner, I ’m going to bed!’ 

Ben JSfiaSmg Ais head J Ah' Dear, dear 
Henry And when I came m I found him undressed sure enough 
and snug m bed [He rises and slatids on ihe kearihrng 

Mrs Jordan [D^mlelyJ Yes, he’d had a ‘waming’ I’m 
sure of that Did he know you ^ 

Hevrv Yes He spoke to me 

Mrs Jordan Did he say he 'd had a 'warning*? 

Henry No He said, ‘Henry, would you mind taking my 
boots off, I forgot before 1 got mto bed ’ 

Mrs Jordan He must have been wandering 
Henry No, he ’d got ’em on all nght 

Mrs Slater And when we’d finished dinner I thought I’d 
take up a bit of something on a tray He was lying there for 
all the world as if he was asleep, so I put the tray down on the 
bureau — [eorreding kerselj} on the chest of drawers — and went 
to waken him [jJ patise ] He was quite cold 
Henry Then I heard Ameba caUing for me, and I ran upstairs 
Mrs Slater Of course we could do nothing 
Mrs Jordan He was ‘gone’? 

Henry There wasn’t any doubt 

Mrs Jordan I always knew he ’d go sudden in the end 

[A pause They wipe tkeir eyes and sniff back tears 
Mrs Slater [Rising briskly ut lertgdi, m a taswitishfee (onej 
Well, will you go up and look at him now or shall we 
have tea^ 

Mrs Jordan tVhat do you say, Ben^ 

Ben 1 ’m not particular 

Mrs Jordan [Surveying the table] Well, then, if the kettle’s 
re^y we may as w ell hav e tea first 
l^frr Slater puis the hetfle Qfi the fire and gets tea ready 
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Henry. One thing we may as well decide now; the announce- 
ment in the papers. 

Mrs Jordan. I was thinking of that. "What would you put? 

Mrs Seater. At the residence of his daughter, 235 Upper Corn- 
bank Street, etc. 

Henry. You wouldn’t care for a bit of poetry? 

Mrs Jordan. I like ‘Never Foigotten.’ It ’s refined. 

Henry. Yes, but it ’s rather soon for that. 

Ben. You couldn’t very well have forgot him the day after. 

JIrs Slater. I always fancy ‘A loving husband, a kind father, 
and a faithful friend.’ 

Ben. \poubifully^ Do you think that ’s right? 

Henry. I don’t think it matters whether it 's right or not. 

Mrs Jordan. No, it ’s more for the look of the thing. 

Henry. I saw a verse in the Evening Neios yesterday. Proper 
poetry it was. It rhymed. [He gets the paper and reads. 

'Despised and forgotten by some you may be 
But the spot that contains you is sacred to we.’ 

Mrs Jordan. That ’ll never do. You don’t say ‘Sacred to we.’ 

Henry. It ’s in the paper. 

Mrs Slater. You wouldn’t say it if you were speaking 
properly, but it’s different in poetry. 

Henry. Poetic licence, you know. 

Mrs Jordan. No, that ’ll never do. We want a verse that 
says how much we loved him and refers to all his good 
qualities and says what a heavy loss we ’ve had. 

Mrs Slater. You Avant a AA'hole poem. That ’ll cost a good lot. 

Mrs Jordan. Well, we ’ll think about it after tea, and then 
Ave ’ll look through his bits of tilings and make a list of them. 
There ’s all the furniture in his room. 

Henry. There ’s no jcAvellery or valuables of that sort. 

Mrs Jordan. Except his gold Avatch. He promised that to our 
Jimmy. 

SIRS Slater. Promised your Jimmy! I never heard of that. 

Mrs Jordan. Oh, but he did, Amelia, Avhen he Avas liAung Avith 
us. He Avas verj' fond of Jimmy. 

SIrs Slater. Well. [Amazed.'\ I don’t knoAv! 

Ben. AnyhoAA', there ’s his insurance money. Have you got the 
receipt for the premium he paid this morning ? 

Mrs Slater. I ’ve not seen it. 

[Victoria jumps up from the sofa and comes behind the table. 

Victoria. Mother, I don’t think grandpa Avent to pay his in- 
surance this morning. 
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JIrs SlAm He went out tt * 

VicTOKu Yes, but he didn’t go into the town He met oio 
Mr Tattersall down the street, and they went off past St 
Philips’s Church 

Mrs Slater To the ‘ Ring-o’-Uelb,’ I ’ll be bound 
Een The*Ring-o’-Bell 3 ’> 

Mrs SlstER That public-house that John Shorrocks s widow 
keeps He is idwajs hanging about there Oh, il be hasn t 
paid It 

Bzs Do >1/11 think be hasn’t paid tt? \\ as it otcduc? 

Mrs Slater I should think it was oierduc 
Mrs Jqrdah Something tells me he's not paid it I Ac a 
‘warning,’ I know it, he 's dot paid it 
Bejt The drunken old beggar 

Mrs Jordan He 's done it on purpose, just to annoy us 
Mrs Slater Alter all I 've done for him, having to put up w ith 
him m the house these three jeais It’s nothing short of 
swindling 

Mrs ]oRDA^ 1 had to put up with him for five tears 
Mrs Slater And you were trving to turn him over to us all 
the tune 

HEiR\ But we don’t know for certain that he ’s not paid the 
premiam 

Mrs Jordan I do It 's come over me all at once that he 
hasn’t 

Mrs Slater Victoria, tun upstairs and fetch that bunch of 
keys that ’s on > our grandpa’s dressing table 
Victoria (TiJAii/y ] In grandpa’s room? 

Mrs Slater Ves 
Victoria I — 1 don’t like to 

Mrs Slater Don’t talk so sillj There ’s no one can hurt J ou 
{Viclcrta goes out reludantly'] We'll see i{ he’s locked the 
receipt up in the bureau 

Ben In -where^ In this thing? \Iie rues and exa trines it 
Mrs Jordan [^lio Where did you pick, that up, 

Amelia It ’s new since last 1 was here 

.. [They examine st closely 

vIrs Slater Oh — -Henry picked it up one day 
Mrs Jordan I like it It 's artistic. Did you buy it at an 
auction? 

Henrv Eh! Where did I buy It, Ameba? 

D ^ auction 

Ben ^Dtip^rrojin^fyJ Ob, second-hand 
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Mrs Jordan*. Don’t show your ignorance, Ben. All artistic 
things are second-hand. Look at those old masters. 

[Vutoria relurns, very scared. She closes the door after her. 
Victoria. Mother! Mother! 

Mrs Sl.atjEr. Mliat is it, child? 

Victoria. Grandpa’s getting up. 

Ben-. What? 

Mrs Slater. "What do you say? 

Victorla. Grandpa ’s getting up. 

Mrs Jordan. The child ’s crazy. 

Mrs Slater. Don’t talk so silly. Don’t you know your grand- 
pa ’s dead? 

Victorla. No, noj he ’s getting up. I saw him. 

[They are tran^xed loith amazement ; Ben and Mrs Jordan 
lift of table; Victoria clings to Mrs Slater, right if table ; 
Henry near fireplace. 

Mrs Jordan. You ’d better go up and see for yourself, Amelia. 
ilRS Slater. Here — come uith me, Heniy. 

[Heitr}' draics back terrified. 

Ben. [Stafrfenfj'.] Hist! Listen. 

[ir/!C3’ look at the door. A slight chuckling is heard outside. 
The door opens, revealing an old man clad in a faded but 
gay dressing-gozon. He is in his stockinged feet. Al- 
though ewer sezicnty he is vigorous and zcell coloured; his 
bright, malicious eyes Ucinkle under his heavy, reddish- 
grey eyebrozvs. He is obznously either Grandfather 
Abel Mcrryxeatlier or else his ghost. 

Abel. What’s the matter with little Vicky? [He sees Ben and 
il/rs/orja;;.] Hello! What brings you here? How ’s your- 
self, Ben? 

[Abel thrusts his hand at Ben, echo ships back smartly and 
retreats with Mrs Jordan to a safe distance hclozo the sofa. 
Mrs Slater. [Approaching Abel gingerly.] Grandfather, is that 
you ? [.S7;e pokes him with her hand to see if he is solid. 

Abel. Of course it ’s me. Don’t do that, ’Melia. M'hat the 
de\-il do }‘ou mean by this tomfoolery? 

Mrs S1..ATEE. [To the others He ’s not dead. 

Ben. Doesn’t seem like it. 

-tVsEL. [/mVa/ct? by the whispering.] You ’ve kept away long 
enough, Lizzie j and now you ’ve come you don’t seem over- 
pleased to see me. 

3lHsJoRDiAN. You took us by surprise, father. Are you keeping 
quite well? 
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Abeu ^ ^^^lat? 

MksToxdan Are joti quite well’ 

Abel Ay, I 'm njbt enough but (or a bit of a headache I 
wouldn’t mind betting that I ’m not the first m this house to 
be earned to the cemetery I always think Henry there loohs 
none too healthy 
Mas JoRD ts H ell, I nei er ’ 

[Abel crosses to the armeheur and He>‘ry gets aid of hts jcay 
la ike front of the table 

Abel, 'tlehaj what the dickens did I do with my new slippers^ 
iiRS SutTEJt [Confused } \iea’t they by the hearth, grand- 
father^ 

Abel I don’t see them [Obserring Henry trying to -remorse ike 
slippers ] Why, you ’\e got ’em on, Henry 
IIes Slatee {Pro’Tptly ] I told him to put them on to stretch 
them, they were that new and bard Now, Henry 
[tffs Slater snaUhes the shppers ffom Henry and gtrer them 
to Abel, irho puis them on arid sits in armchair 
Mrs Joedc* [To Ben] Well, I don’t call that dehcate, step- 
ping into a dead man’s shoes m such haste 
[llfiay goes up to the tnnderjs and pulls up ike blind Victoria 
runs across to Abel and sits on the floor ai his feet 
VicrOWA. Oh, grandpa, I 'm so glad you ’re not dead 
Mas Slater [In a vtndtcitie tehisper] Hold your tongue, 
Victoria 

Abel Eh^ What's that^ Who's gone dead^ 

Mrs Slater [Loudly] Metona says she’s sorry about your 
head 

Abel. Mi, thank you, Vicky, but I ’m feeling better 
ilas Slater dfrj fordan] He ’s so fond of Victoria, 
ilia jfoRDAV [To birs Aiatfr J Yes, he’s fond of our j imm y, 
too 

Mrs Slater Vou ' d bc'ter ask him if he promised your 
Jimmy his gold watch. 

Mrs Jordcn [Diccorcertid ] I couldn’t just now I don’t feel 
equal to it 

Ae^ Why , Ik.n, you ’re in mounung t And Lizzie too And 
^lelia, and Henry, and kttle \icky' Who’s gone dead? 
It s somco in the family ihucktes, 

Mrs Slater b \0 one you know, father A relation of Ben’s 
Abel. .Mid what relation o^ Ben’s > 

Mrs Slater. His brother 

hes [Fo Slater ] Ifang it, 1 net er had one. 
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Abel. DeaPj dear. And what was his name, Ben? 

Bem. [At a loss,^ Er — er [He crosses to front of table. 

JIes Sl.4TES. [RtgJ’.l of table, proniptingl] Frederick. 

51rs Jordan. [Left of table, prompting^ Albert. 

Ben. Er — Fred — — Isaac. 

jVbel. Isaac? And where did your brother Isaac die? 

Ben. In — er — in Australia. 

iVBEL. Dear, dear. He ’d be older than you, eh? 

Ben. Yes, five years. 

Abel. Ay, ay. Are you going to the funeral? 

Ben. Oh, yes. 

Mrs Slater and Mrs Jordan. No, no. 

Ben. No, of course not. [He retires to left. 

i\BEL. Well, I suppose you ’ve only been waiting for 

me to begin tea. I 'm feeling hungiy. 

Mrs Slater. [Taking up the kettle.'l I ’ll make tea. 

Abel. Come along, now; sit you down and let ’s be jolly. 

[Abel sits at the head of the table, facing spectators. Ben and 
Mrs Jordan on the left. Victoria brings a chair and sits 
by Abel. Mrs Slater and Henry sit on the right. Both 
the '.comen are next to Abel. 

5[rs Slater. Henry, give grandpa some tongue. 

Abel. Thank 3 mu. I ’ll make a start. 

[He helps himself to bread and butter. 
[Henry serves the tongue and Mrs Slater pours out tea. Only 
Abel eats until any heartiness. 

Ben. Glad to see you ’ve got an appetite, Jfr Menyweather, 
altliough 3 'ou ’ve not been so well. 

Abel. Nothing serious. I ’ve been Kang down for a bit. 

-Mrs Slater. Been to sleep, grandfather? 

.“^bel. No, I 've not been to sleep. 

Mrs Slater and Henry. Oh! 

Abel. [Ea»j/?g and drinking^ I can’t exactly call evciytliing to 
mind, but I remember I was a bit dazed, like. I couldn t 
move an incli, hand or foot. 

Bn.x. And could j'ou see and hear, 5Ir Iilerrjnvcather ? 

Abel. Yes, but I don’t remember seeing anything particular. 

luustard. Ben. [Ben passes tnc mustard. 

Mrs Slater. Of course not. grandfather. It was all j'our fancj'. 
You must have been asleep. 

Abel. [Snappishly.] I tell you I wasn't asleep, ’Mclia. Damn 
it, I ought to know. 

Mrs JoRi'.AN. Didn't vou see Henrv or Amelia come into the room. 
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Abel [Scratching hii head\ Now let me think ■ 

■JIrs Slater 1 wouldn't pTc^s him, Elizabeth Dtmt press 
him 

HenR-V No I wouldn’t norrv him 

Abel recif^Ucitng] Ay, begadl ’Melia and Henry, 

what the devil did 5 on mean by shifUng my bureau out of my 
b^TOora? [Henry and Mn Sh^er are speecklest] D’you hear 
me? Henrj’ ’Mehal 

Mrs Jordw WTiat bureau %vas that, father? 

Abel \Vliy, my bureau, the one I bought— — 

Mrs JordaK [Pornitng to the bureau ] YVas it that one, father'^ 
Abel Ah, that’s it W’hat’s it doing here? Eh? [A pause 
The clock m the mantelpiece strikes six Every one looks at tt ] 
Drat me if that i<n’t my clock, too ^Yhat the devil’s been 
going on in this house ? [A slight pause. 

Ben Well, I '11 be hanged 

Mrs JordaK I’ll tell you what’s been going on in 

this house, father Nothmg short of robbery 
Mrs* Slater Be quiet, Ebzabeth 

Mrs Iorda> 1 ’ll not be quiet Oh, I call it double-faced 
Henry Now, now, Elizabeth 

Mrs Jordan And you, too Are you such a poor creature that 
you must do every dirty thing she tells you? 

Mrs Slater ] Remember where you are, Elizabeth 

Henry Come, come No quarrelling 

Ben [Rjjiag ] My wife 's every right to speak her own mind 
Mrs Slater Then she can speak it outside, not here 
Abel , thumping the table ] Damn it all, will someone 

teB me what ’s been going on? 

Mrs Jordan Yes, I will I ’ll not see you robbed 
Abel AVho’s been robbing me? 

Mrs JoRUAJi Ameha and Henry They’ve stolen your clock 
and bureau [II crktng herself up ] They sneaked into your 
room like a thief in the night and stole them after you were 
dead 

Henry and Mrs Slater Hush' Quiet, Elizabeth i 

Mrs Jordan I’ll not be stopped After you were dead 
I Say 

Abel After who was dead? 

Mas Jordan You 

Abll But I ’m not dead 

Mrs Jordan No, but they thought you were 

[A pause ^hel gases round at them 
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Abel. Oho ! So that ’s why you ’re all in black to-day. You 
tliought I was dead. \He chuckles^ That was a big mistake. 

\Hc sits and resumes Ins tea. 

JIrs Slater. [Sohhingi] Grandfather. 

Abel. It didn’t talte jmu long to start dividing my things be- 
tween you. 

Mrs Jordan. No, father; jmu mustn’t think that. Amelia was 
simply getting hold of them on her omi account. 

Abel. You always were a keen one, Amelia. I suppose you 
thought the wdl wasn’t fair. 

Henry. Did you make a will? 

Abel. Yes, it was locked up in the bureau. 

Mrs Jordan. And what was in it, father? 

Abel. That doesn’t matter now. I ’m thinking of destroying 
it and making another. 

Mrs Slater. Grandfather, you ’ll not be hard on me. 

Abel. I ’ll trouble you for another cup of tea, ’Jlelia; two lumps 
and plenty of milk. 

Mrs Slater. With pleasure, grandfather. 

[She pours out the tea. 

Abel. I don’t want to be hard on any one. I ’ll tell you what 
1 ’m going to do. Since your mother died, I ’ve lived 
part of the time with you, ’Melia, and part wth you, Lizzie. 
Well, I shall make a new will, lea\Tng all my bits of things 
to whoever I ’m living uith when I die. How does that 
strike 3 ’’ou? 

Henry. It ’s a bit of a lottery, like. 

^Irs Jordan. And who do you intend to live with from now? 

-Vbel. [Drinkmg his teai\ I ’m just coming to that. 

Mss Jordan. You know, father, it’s quite time you came to 
live with us again. We ’d make you very comfortable. 

Mrs Slater. No, he ’s not been with us as long as he was with 

J’OU. 

^Irs Jordan. I ma}’- be WTong, but I don’t think father will 
fancy living on with you after what ’s happened to-day. 

Abel. So you ’d like to have me again, Lizzie ? 

Mrs Jordan. You know we ’re ready for j-ou to make your 
home with us for as long as you please. 

Abel. YTiat do you say to that. ’Melia? 

^Irs Slater. All I can say is that Elizabeth’s changed her mind 
in the last two years. [TJAnzg.] Grandfather, do you know 
w'hat the quarrel between us was about? 

Mrs Jord.\n. Amelia, don’t be a fool; sit down. 
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Mrs Slater No, if I ’m not to have him, >ou shan’t either 
^\e quarrelled became Elizabeth said she v.o’ildnt take you 
off our hartdi at any pnee She said she ’d had enough of you 
to last a lifetime, and ft e M got to keep you 
Abel It seems to me that neither of you has any cause to feel 
proud about the way you ’ve treated me 
Hbs Slater If I’ve done anything wrong, I'm sure I'm 
sorry for it 

Mrs Jt>R^)A^ And I can’t say more than that, too 
Abel It 's a bit late to say it, now You neither of you cared 
to put up ftTth me 

1[rs StATER and JIrs JCiRDt"r No, no, grandfather, 

Abel Av, you both say that because of what I ’ve told you 
about leaving my money Well, since you don’t want me 
I ’ll go to Eomeone that does 

Beh Come, Itr Menywealher, you He got to hve with one of 
your daughtes 

Abel I ’ll tell you ft hat I He got to do On Monday next 1 't e 
got to do three things 1 ’ vC got to go to the lawyer’s and 
alter my will, and I He got to go to the insurance office and 
pay my premiutn; and 1 ’v e got to go to St Phibps’s Church 
and get mamed 
Ben and Henry What' 

Mrs Jordan Get mamed' 

iiRS Slater He 's out of his senses [Central eontlemaitott 
Abel I say I ’ra going tc get mamed 
Mrs Slater tVho toi* 

Abel To JIrs John Shorrocks who keeps the ‘Ring-o'-Eells ' 
We He had it fixed up a good while now, but I was keepir^ rt 
for a pleasant surpnsc [f/e rises ] I felt I was ft bit of a 
burden to you, so I found someone who ’d think it a pleasure 
to look after me We si’all be very g!ad to see you at the 
ceremony [He gets to the doer} Till Monday, then Twelve 
o dock at St Philips’s Church (Opening the doer J It 's a good 
thing you brought that bureau downstairs, ’ilelia It ’ll be 
handier to carry across to the 'Ring-o’- Bells’ on Monday 

[Tie goes out 
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Tha scale represents the kitchen of a west country cottage. At the 
back of the stage, in the centre, is a latticed window, with 
geraniums in pots on the inner sill. To the right of the 'window 
(from the spectator’s point of vie'w) is a door communicating 'with 
the front garden; to the left, a tall grandfather clock; beyond that 
again, a cupboard. On the right side of the stage, a dresser, 'well 
garnished 'with crockery; a small pile of books on one of the 
shehes. Beyond the dresser, another door. On the left side, a 
kitchen range, in 'which afire is burning. 

Beside a table in the middle of the room Caroline Stevens, a gentle, 
timid, plump, soft-spokai woman of forty or so, sits darning a 
sock. As the curtain rises, the clock strikes four. Caroline 
glances momentarily tcrwards the clock and begins to talk to it, as 
people 'who are much alone are in the habit of talking to a cat or a 
canary. There are pauses 'when her 'work requires special 
attention ; and now and again she repeats a phrase dreamily, as 
her thoughts 'wander. 

Caroline. Four o’clock, grandf’er? Sister’s late, an’t she? 
She don’t use to be so late, market day — you know that so 
well as I do. ’Tisn’ often you put she to shame. . . . Wish I 
could say so much for myself. Four o’clock Saturday arter- 
noon, and the baking not begim, and Mr Sampson’s socks not 
finished mending — aw, scand’lous! I ’m ashamed to look ’e 
in the face, grandf’er, that I am — ^ashamed — to look ’e — in the 
face. . . . What ’s keeping of her, I wonder? She haven’ 
been so late from market, not these fifteen year. And Mr 
Sampson coming in any minute now to pay his rent, and 
looking for a bit of a chat, and me never knowing for the life 
of me what to say to ’m. Aisy enough tallcing to you, grand- 
f'er; but a rale live man, that do ask questions and look to be 
answ'ered back — that ’s different, and I haven’ got used 
to him yet. . . . He ’s another of your reg’lar ones, 
grandf’er — slow' and sure, like it might be yourself. 
And I often think he favour you about the face — round 
and solemn, like. And he growl in his throat when he ’s 
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gomg to say something, just hke you before you stnkc up 
But jou’re an old fnend, grandfcr— oldest fnend we 
got, and we ’d never set eyes on he three months ago, so you 
needn’ be jalous — no — grandBer needn' be jalous \}Ytih o. 
stghske gets up, goes to the fist and tends tt,and thetttcanders to 
the sstrdosB and looks out for a » otnent, sliU talking ] Yes, if 
jou’U mind, it’s just three month come Tuesday since he 
come to live ncKt door, and considering of it one na\ it might 
be three year, and considering of it another w ay ’tis more like 
three weeks But that ’s the wa\ with Time, grandt’er, and 
always vnll be for all your stiddy tick'tocking Ajther ’tis 
crawling around hke a worm, or else or else ’tis wal- 
loping ^ong hke a butcher’s cart Aw me I [By this 
ittne she w seated again'] Sister ’s late, grandTert Never 
knowed her to be so late before If something should have 
happened ' 

[SAe riirtr at the sound of a tap at the garden door It opens, 
and Mr Sampson appears on the threshold He ts cn 
oldish man, stiff in kts mtnements, very deliberate of 
speech, a fringe of grey uhtskers encircles kts round red 
/(tee A shy confusion eomes over Caroline 
SIe Saui’^.O'r [After profoundly clearing a throat unaccustomed 
to much iocsil exercise [ Artemoon, riam' 

CtEouvE Mr Sampson? 

Mr Sampson [Peering round ] Sister in ? 

Caroline No, Mr Sampson, not y et I ’ro getting a bit anxious 
She don’t use to be later than four, and 'tis past that 
Mr Sasipson Then jou ’re all alone? 

Caroline [Acutely tonscicus of the fact'] All alone [TlTtA an 
obvious effort] Won’t ’e step inside, Mr Sampson? 
ilR Sampson [After thinking u crer] No, thank ’e Cun do 
V ery well where I be Got a mossd o’ bacca m my cheek, you 
see More convayruent for spitting out here [He lUnstrates 
the convenience from behind a resfeetful hand ] Thought I heard 
talkmg as I come up the path Judged 'twas soster come 
home 


Talking? Aw, ’twas only me, chattering away to 

’ ' was cottvarsmg a 


Caroltxe 

myself Leastways a bashful tfrn] I 
hit With grandf er here 
Mr Sas^sov [Craning hts neck into the room ] Grandf er? Oh, 
ay, ^e do^I Convarsing with grandf er, eh? [rt’ilA a short 
j WeJl^ now, there ’s a sarcumstance for 'e ' 
v^aroline. [Amwuily echoing hts langA] rTis foolishness, I 
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allow. But I often chat a bit with grandf’er when I ’m alone. 
{Gathering a little confidence^ He ’s capital company — ’most 
like a Christian. Sister do often say he ’s as good as a man 
in the house. You see, ifr Sampson, ’tis he that do rule our 
comings and our goings, telling us to do tliis and do that all 
the while; now ’tis to get up and light the fire, and then ’tis to 
bustle and get dinner, and then agin ’tis to rake out the ashes 
and go to bed. Yes, grandf’er ’s master here, I believe. So 
’tis natural for two lonely females to look up to him and think 
a brave lot of him, when they haven’ nobody else to be de- 
pendent on. And there an’t a stiddier clock, nor a handsomer, 
in all the country. 

JIr Sampson. A stately old chap, sure enough. [A pause: he 
shifts his feci ; she looks down and makes a fao stitches Those 
my socks? 

Caroline. Yes, Mr Sampson. They ’re ’most done. [Another 
pausei\ Hope you found the pasty to your satisfaction. 

JIr Sampson. Capital pasty, to be sure. [He advances a step into 
the rooOT.] You take a lot of trouble about me, marm, you and 
your sister. 

C/\ROLiNE. No trouble at all, Mr Sampson. We couldn’t do 
other, and you all alone next door with nobody to do for ’e, 
and no more notion how to do for yourself than a new-born 
baby. 

Mr Sampson. I ’m a terrible poor hand at the cookerj’^, that ’s 
sartain. [He advances another step^ Frjdng-pan, I don’t say; 
but a man can’t live by frying-pan alone. And as for darning 
a sock — ^well, I ’ve tried. ’Twas like a fishing-net; the more 
I mended, the more the holes came. Well, I reckon I ’m 
pretty and comfor’ble now. Never was so comfor’ble in my life. 

Caroline. [Earnestly^ Glad to hear ’e say so. Anything we 
can do for ’e, you know you ’ve only to say the word. 

Mr Sajipson. Thank ’e, marm; you ’re very kind. [He makes a 
further advance, and assumes a confidential air. Her timidity 
immediately returns in afiood^ There is something I wanted 
to say — sometliing particular I got to tell ’e — came in for the 
purpose. But seeing as how it do consam both of ’e, I reckon 
I ’ll wait till sister comes back. 

[He vmkes deliberate preparations for settling himself in a 
cluiir. 

Caroline. [In an agony of nervous apprehension at the prospect of 
a tete-a-tete.] Can’t think what ’s keeping of her all this while. 
Never before have she been so late. Mr Sampson 
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JtR Sampsov Marni^' 

Caroli'ie Would ’e mind— if ’tisn* asVir^ too much ol e— 
^sould 'e mind going up the road a step or two, to sec if you 
can catch a |Ump’ of her? 

Mr Sampson mlhoui alacrify^ Sartaiidy, marm, if you 

do wish. No occasion for *e to worry, though She can take 
care of herself very well Howsomeser, if 'twill aise your 
uimd, I 'U go so fuT as the cross-roads and take a obsertation 
[Going ] Don't you fret, she 'll turn up all nght [He goes 

Caroline [Going to the tctndaw and waUktng htm out of stgki ] 
He’s walking awful stiff, grandf'er A shame to turn him 
out agm just when he was settling himself down comfoi’ble 
But I couldn’ do no otherwise 'Tis all right when sister's 
here too, but to set down alone in a room with a man — no' I 
couldn’ bnng myself to it, even if ’twas a proper thing for a 
maiden to do turns tncay from the wifulow and begins 
clearing the table, eoniinmng meamehile her colloquy with 

grattdj’tr ] Something particular to tell us? 1 wonder, now 

J/n some agttalioit] Can’t be going to give notice' Aw, 
nonsense' Don’t be telhng such foolishness, grandf'er! He 
an't one of jour changeable ones jou know better 'a that. 
‘Neser so comfor’ble m my life’— those were his words, you 
heard hm j ourself Wonder svhat 'a can be, though. 

[A sudden anuKing thought strikes her ] Aw, if it should be ' 

Aw, ndic’lous' He 've never given no sign of that, by word 
or look Besides, if 'twas that, grandf’er, don’t ’e see he wouldn’ 
wish to tell but one of us, whichever ’twas, and he said 
particlar ’tw as fcolJt of us he wanted to say it to , Aw, well, 
us 11 know presently [5'Jw goes up to the clock ] Aw, grandf’er! 
Ten past four! Something’s happened, I know it have! 
[Sftf sinks into <t chair and begins to ichimptr ^ Aw, Cath’nne’ 
Aw, deary dear' [5Ae turns reproachfully on the clock 
Tick-tock, tick-tock! You don’t care' If ’twas Judgment 
Day, you 'd go on with your tick-tock till the fire catched ’e 
If the truth W'as knowm, you ’re nothing but a cage of wheels 
arter all, and no more heart to ’e than a Waterbury watch 
Remorsefully ] There' I didn’ mane to spake sharp to *e, 
^tyooknow how ’tis when things go wrong [Almost m tears] 
You ym struck seventeen yourself when we moved 'e last 
spi^ cleaning , Ah' [Hearing a sound outside, she tuns 
thSksuf"™ gTandf’er, here she 15 at last, 

[He door isfungopen, Catherine comes in hurriedly and sinks 
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exhausled on a chair. She is older by sroeral years than 
Caroline, and far more vivacious. Her movements are 
quick and abrupt, like a bird’s, and she gesticulates freely 
when speaking. On her arm is a basket, containing the 
week’s supply of provisions. 

Caroline. [In an ecstasy of apprehension^ Cath’rine, what is it? 
Aw, sister, what 's the matter? 

C.ATHERINE. [/k u faint voice, panting heavily.^ Aw, my dear 
nerves! Aw, that I should live to see the day! [She sets the 
basket dojp;;.] Never sliall we hold up our heads again! . . . 
Sister, we ’re disgraced for ever ! 

Caroline. Sister! 

[5/j« drops into her chair and begins to weep. 

Catherine. [Recovering her self-possession with an effort.] Stop 
ciy-ing, Caroline, till I gi%’e ’e something to cia' about. I can 
do that, I promise ’e. [5/;e begins her tale with a kind of melan- 
choly gusto, and with immense volubility f\ I fancied whether 
something was up last week, when I see some of ’em putting 
their heads together and nodding and grinning upon me — 
Sirs ParkjTi, the old venom, she was one, and Grace Budley 
was another, and when they t^vo put their heads together, 
they ben’t concocting no testimonials, you may be sure. But 
1 didn’ take no notice ; I ’d scorn to take notice of the looks of 
such as they. Well, to-day I sold the chickens — chickens are 
down to one-and-nine, and lucky to get that — I sold tlie 
cliickens, and I bought the flour and the sugar and the meat- 
nice bit of fat pork and si.xpenn’orth of gra\y beef — and everj'- 
tlung but the butter — [Getting up and taking off her hat, etc.] 
butter ’s terrible scarce this week, gone up twopence, and 
cverj’body sold out, all but JIrs Parkyn — she ’s always the 
last to get rid of hers, and good reason why — well, I was bound 
to get some butter, if ’Iwas only her dirty old muck, so I went 
and bought a pound of her, and I won’t say but what I might 
have sniffed to it a bit when I took it upj but she didn’ say 
nothing, not till I ’d paid her and she ’d got the money safe 
in her gown-pocket — trust her for seeing to that first — and 
then she said: ‘Very good butter, Sliss Stevens,’ says she, 
daring of me, like, to say ’twasn’ very good butter, but I 
wasn’ going to tell no lies to plaise the likes of she, you may be 
sure, so I said : ‘ Us ’ll have to make it do, Mrs Parkyn, seeing 
there an’t no better to be had,’ says I; so then she up and say: 
‘You didn’ use to be so partic’lar,’ says she. ‘Reckon your 
fancy man must have a terrible delicate stomick,’ says she. 
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Caroline \In homfitd hrjuldtrvisntl F^ncy ni3Ti! Sisterl 

\\’hoe\er ? . . v t 

CATnERisE [CffPi/y] Only one man just bereabouts that 1 

know bj 

Caroline \Gaspm$ ] Mr Sampson ' 

Gather LNE [IViiA stony setj-possesston ] That 's the chap our 
fancy man — youra and mine, and when she said the word you 
might ha^e knocked me down with a feather — couldn.^ find a 
word to answer back, and T could feel myseli going black -red 
ah o\ er So Grace Budle>— she was standing by waiting her 
chance, I don’t doubt, the old cat— so she up and say ‘Well 
maj you blush, Cath’nne Stevens,’ sajs she ‘ll you ’ll take 
a fnendly word from me,’ says she, ‘you ’ll hurry up, you and 
that half baked sister of joum, and make the best of a poor 
job,’ says she, 'and gel your old Sampson to make a h-honest 
woman of one or the other of ’e so soon as may be,' says she 
[CtiToli-ne screams and bunts her jact rn her apron Catherme 
stairs stjns oj breaking dmcn, »t)Jt£rol5 fsersef/ and CMifinwes ^ 
Shameful, so 'tis ' M e 'v e always kept ourselves to ourselves 
and never spoke a hard word nor a scand’lous word agin no 
body How can’t they leav e us alone ^ (^She goes to ihifire and 
pokes it ] Something ’s got to be done, and done to once, too 
[dfter a moment’s eogitattofi ] MTiere is he ? 

Caroline [/h broken phrases, tnu£led by her aprott and shaken 
aith spasms J 'A was here just now Got something 

partic'Iar to sav to us Wouldn’ say it, not till ymu come 
home \V ent ont to look for ’e up the road 
Catherine, I came round by the path over the downs, that *s 
what made me so late I wasn' anxious to be meeting people 
by the road, as you may guess [SAe sits doion } H’ml Got 
something partic’Iar to say to us, have 'um? Well, p'raps 
we 'U have something partic’Iar to say to hef 
Caroline [Dropping her apwi] Sister' You’ll never tell 
him' 1 ’B die of shame if you tell him! 

Catherine [Irfesciulelyl I don’t know Something's got to 
t* done, if only I can think what My poor old head ’ — ’tis 
aB of a maze 


Carols E, f5torting up] Sister! The gate' I heard the 
latch! Somebody’s coming* 

Catherine I Darting to lAe letndoic] It's him* He shan’t 
come m though* Never agia sliall he set foot m this bouse 
15A e ituAm to the door and bolls tl ] There 1 
III tlh e^es fixed on the door, they oirait ihe event tn breathless 
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silence. The door is tapped gently. After an interval 
the latch is lifted and rattled. Another pattsC) and Mr 
Sampson's voice is heard. 

Mr SAStPSON. Anybody home? 

Catherine. [Going to the door and speaking through iti] Grieved 
to say itj LIr Sampson, but you can’t come in. 

Mr Sampson. How? What’s up with ’e? 

Catherine. I can’t tell ’e, but you mustn’t come in. Will ’e 
plaise to go away, Mr Sampson? 

Mr Sampson. [After a pause for consideration.^ No, I reckon. 
Not till I know what ’s the matter. 

Catherine. [In despair. ^ Aw, dear ! I beg of ’e — go ! 

Mr Sampson. [With sloiu emphasis i\ Not till I Imow what ’s up. 
If you ’ll open door, you can tell me comfor’able. I won’t 
come in if you don’t wish, but I ’m bound to know w'hat ’s up. 

Catherine. [To Caroline, in a horrified ivhisper^ He won’t go! 
\Miat ’s to be done? [Caroline shakes her head miserably^ If 

I should tell him ! [Caroline throros up her hands in terror 

He won’t go if I don’t tell him something. I ’ll wrap it up so 
well as I can. He ’ll be off quick enough when he know what 
it is. He shan’t look us in the face — I ’ll take care of that. 
[Nerving herself to the desperate act, she withdraws the bolt, opens 
the door an inch or so, and sets her shoulder agahist fg] Keep 
outside, if you plaise. We can’t look ’e in the face. If we 
must tell ’e, we must, but we can never look 'e in the face agin. 

JIr SAiiPsoN. So bad as that? 

C.vtherine. Worse! Worse than anything you could think for. 
[fVith a tremendous effort.^ Jlr Sampson, they ’re talking about 
us. 

Mr Sampson. ‘Us’? 

Catherine. You and we. ’Tis all over the countrj' — scand’lous 
talk. Aw', that I should live to see the day! 

Mr SAiiPSON. [Patiently i\ If you ’ll kindly give me the par- 
tic’Iars, marm. 

Catherine. [On the verge of iearsi\ Wc never thought no harm. 
’Twas only neighbourly to offer to do for ’e, and you all alone 
and so helpless. ’Tis a sin and a shame to say such things. 

Mr Sampson. [Inexhaustibly patientl\ Say w'hat tilings? 

Catherine. Say — [with a rush] — say that ’tis high time you 
took and married one of us! 

[/?; trembling expectation they await the result. It comes: first 
a long low whistle; then, to their amazement, an unmistak- 
able chuckle. Catherine shrinks back from the door; it 
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open, and Mr Sampson ts rtvealed, bri^dJy 

smtltng f 

Mr SM^TSo^ a sule o’d yam Heaitl un weeks ^*>0 

Don’t mind tellmg ’e, 1 mightn’ iia\e thought of it else 
Catherine o* what? 

Mr SkUKci’s 1, BTiy-v courting of ’c, to be sure 

Catherine [Gaspt»g] You don’t mane to saj you ’ 

Hr Suipson Ye>, 1 be, though This fortnit come Sundii^it 
you '11 kmdly tate it so, and no oScnce [To Csrohnel The 
1 ery thing I a aS coming m to talk about CuPous how {hmS® 
do turn out ' 

Cathekive But^we ne^er noticed nothing 
He SuipsoN No — tisn’ to be supposed you ■would 'TiS hVt 
the cooking, y ou see , I ’m a terrible poor hand at it Now tis 
out Ben't ves-ed, I hope* 

Catherine, Aw, no' But, Hr Sampson 

5Ir Sampson There, thmk it oser, will ’e? There ’s the sas mg 
to consider of, money and trouble both And I *te put by a 
pound or two Not so young as I was, but w e ’re none tis 
that And not so dreadful old, nuther Wouldn’ thiu^t of 
parting you, reckon we could ^ pretty and coinfoPblc to- 
gether, the three of us, though of course I can't marry btit 
one ot 'e So tjffk it o\ er, si iB 'e> ITl be round tbis 
evening 

[Hedtsappeors Caroline s%ts doion, ozenchcimed Catherine, 
aJUr a ffiument o/ hlaiik htttnldertrtnt, gots U> the ioSf ond 
calls out 

Catherisi: Mr Sampson! tVill ’e plaise come back for a 
minute I 

5Ir Sasipsov [Returning] Well, maun* 

Caiherive. [Gffffi/y embarrassed ] Ascuse my asking, but — ■ 
would 'e mmd telhng tcAicA one you were thinking of— of 
courting? 

Hr SAsrPSot Now you'll be laughing upon me MTucb one? 
tkell, I don't know which one, and that ’s the truth [Cheer- 
fully] But It don’t make no odds Settle it between your- 
sd\es, I ben't noways partic’lar 
CA-raEBiN*E [llirt an involuntary giggle] La, Mr Sampson I 
Mho e\ er heard tell of such a thing? [She sits dtrxn 

Hr Sampson \Chueilittg yairf/v] That’s right Laugh so 
much as you a mind to Sister laughing too* {He peers at 
^arolifiejithotittersnervously] Now we 're com for ’ble. Reckon 
t can step inside now, and no scandal [He shuts the door, takes 
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a chair, spreads his hands on his knees, and surveys the sisters 
'loith a broad-beaming coimtenancei\ Yes, I ’rn like the cat in 
the bonfire — don’t Imow which course to steer. I ’ve turned 
it over this way, and I ’ve rolled it over that way, and I can’t 
come to no conclusion. Always seeing of ’e together, you 
see, I can’t part ’e nohow, no more than milk from water. 
But it don’t matter, as I said. If you ’ll be so kind as to 
settle it up between yourselves 

CATHUiLTOE. \Emphalicallyi\ We couldn’ do that. 

Mr Sampson. [TlY/7i an inquiring glance at Caroline.] Couldn’ 
’e, now? 

C.AROLiNE. [5AaAmg her head.] ’Twouldn’ be proper. 

JIr Sampson. Well, you know best. Only I don't 

azackly see H'm ! 

Ijl'ith his eyes on the ground, he ponders over the problem. 
The sisters, tensely still, stare straight before them. He 
lifts his head and looks in Caroline's direction, 

Caroline. [Hurriedly, ■without meeting his eye!] Cath’rine’s the 
best to manage things. [He looks hopeftdly at Catherine. 

C.ATHERINE. [Ill haste!] Caroline’s the best cook by far. 

JIr Sampson. [Thumping his knee.] That ’s where ’tis ! The 
pair of ’e rolled up together ’ud m^e a complete masterpiece; 
a man couldn’t look for a better wife than what the two of ’e 
'ud make. That 's where ’tis; nor I can’t see no way out of 
it — not in a Christian country. [Meditatively.] Ah! These 
heathen Turks — they know a thing or two after all, don’t they? 

Catherine. [Greatly shocked.] Mr Sampson, I wonder at ’e I 

SIr S.ampson. ’Tisn’ to be thought of, I know that. But I can’t 
think upon no other way. [M bright idea strikes him!] Without 
we should spin up a ha’peiuiy and bide by the fall of ’un. 

Catherine. [More shocked than ei’er.] Never in this house! 

Mr S.ampson. Don’t see how we shouldn’. 'Tis just the same as 
casting lots, and that ’s a good Scripture observance. The 
reg’lar -way with these old patriarchs, so I ’m given to under- 
stand — only ’twas shekels u-ith them, I reckon. But shekels 
or ha’pennies, ’tis all one. 

Catherine. [DHifoarfy.] ’Tis uncommon like pitch-and-toss, 
and I can’t fancy Abraham and Isaac a-doing of it. But if 
you ’re sure ’tis Scriptural 

JIr Sampson. Sound Bible doctrine, my word for it! [To 
Caroline!] An’t that so, marm? 

Caroline. [N/ij'/y.] I mind a text in Proverbs which do say: 
‘The lot causeth contentions to cease.’ 
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Ma SwiPSON f ] See there, now I ‘ The lot eauseth 
contenlitiTis to cease M AiTotd straight at our case t Outot 
Pros erbs, tool Old Solomon's the chap for w c I See how he 
settled that argj-ment about the babj ! And there was two 
ladies in that ! Well, then ? {f/e hoh ttiqumngly at Catherine, 
isko shaties her heai duhtatuly, hut ofjtrs tto further oppontitm 
Yle feels tn his poehet} produces a haitdful of coftir, chooses one, 
and holds t< up ] Now, if ’a should turn up the old queen, then 
’tis Cath’nne, but if ’tis the joung lady with the pitchforit, 
then Caroline ’s the one And up she goes \dle sfirts the 
iful hlundfYs tn Jus io taUh tl It falls tn a eotfttr 

goes dosen on kis hands and knees to recffier it, tehile the sisters 
sit mltantly struggling to retain their composure ] Well, I ’m 
darred’ [ffe rtsts Jo fus/«f, holding e«f tAe halfpenny ] If it 
had been a hme-ash floor, now ' 

Catherine [Fa«Kifj< ] t\Tiat ’s wrong? 

He SAitpaoN Fell m a crack la the floor, my dear Sticking 
there edge up, and no head to ’un, nor ytt no toil Old 
Solomon himself couldn’ make nothing by ’un But how 
come jou to have a timber floor to your kitchen when mine's 
Kme'asH^ 

Caroline Twas father’s doing when the houses were buQt 
He alwajs liked to take his boots off of a cv ening, and lime-ash 
IS that cold-naturedi 'tis apt to give ’e chilblains through your 
stockings 

Mr Sampson [SiWin^ doicn ] Well, to see how things do turn 
out! 


Caroline, [So/emKly ] Twas ordained 

Catherine [IViJA ejual ] A token, sure enough And 

father’s ejes upon us this very minute, I shouldn't wonder* 
Mr Sampson, I doubt 'tis ail foobshness, and we 'd best say 
no more about it 

Mr Sampson 1 don’t see that If jour father didn’ choose to 
wear slippers, that an’t no lawful reason why I shouldn' get 
itiamed if I want to Must try some other way, that 's all 

[He ponders. 

Caroline H we should wait a bit, Mr Sampson 

keeping away from us meanwhile, p’raps his heart would 
speak 


Mr Sampson [OMJicwiJy ] So 'a might, and then, agin, *a 
imghtn A mazy old organ, 'a b’heve 
Wiherine Absence tnakes the heart grow fonder, so they sa> 
lilt Sampson That 's very weU, but how if 'a should make it 
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grow fonder of both of ’e? Where ’d us be then? But we ’ll 
try if you like, though I fear ’tisn’ much use. Queer 

state of things, to be sure! Like one of these mixed-up old 
yams in the story-books. Some capital yams in these storj'- 
bookSj though I ’m given to understand they ’re mostly lies; 
and by what I can see 

Catherine. {Stamping her fooLl I ’ve no patience wuth ’e, 
drolling along uith your story-books, when you ought to be 
down on your hands and knees, asking our pardon for 
bringing us to such a pass! A man of your age, and don’t 
know how to make up his own mind ! I ’ve no patience 
VTth ’e ! 

Mr Sampson. [Gas/ug at her adjiiiringlyi] Ah! Some spirit 
there! You make me feel as if I was home again, livung with 
my sister. She ’s just such another. !Many 's the time she ’ve 
lerraped me across the head with the rolling-pin when I 
wasn’ quick enough about something to plaise her. And 
nobody ever made a better wife than she — twice over, too. 

I wonder now' [He continues to stare r^ectively at Catherine, 

until, on Caroline making an involuntary movement, he trans- 
fers his gaze to /ler.] Well, I don’t know’. Like to like, they 
say, and I 'm a quiet one myself. And so fur as looks do 
go . . . [He looks from one to the other, scratchutg his head.] 
Aw, I don’t know. [To Caroline.] AVell, marm, there an’t 
nothing else for it that I can see, so we ’ll tiy your plan. [He 
goes to the door and pauses there.] All the same, I can’t help 
wishing I ’d been bom a heathen Turk. 

[He goes out. The sisters remain sitting in silence. For the 
first time m their lives a veil of reserve is drawn between 
them, and each is obviously constrained and uncomfortable 
in the other’s presence. Catherine is the first to stir. 

Catherine. [Rising and speaking stiffly.] Getting on for half- 
past four. Time to pitch baking. 

Caroline. and going on with her preparations i] I ’ll 

make a heavj’ cake, I reckon. 

Catherine. [Snifflng contemptuously^ You can if you ’ve a 
mind to. I ’ve no opinion of your heavy cake, nor never had; 
you know that. But plaise j'ourself. 

Caroline. [Frightened, but holding her own.] I ’ll make one, 
a’ b’lieve. [She goes to the aipboard.] ViTiere ’s the flour? 

Catherine. In the basket, of course! ^Vhe^e else should ’a 
be? picks up the basket, sets it on the table -with a bang, and 
distributes the various parcels, some on the table, some in the 
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C'UpboaTi'\ There I Paddle away with jour old heavy cahet 
I ’m going to see to the chickens 

[SAf gots out by the side door 
Caroline [Leltutg her hands fait suddenly ttt the mtdst of her 
ffepartdims, and nitserably appealing to the clock ] Aw, 
grandf er> What ’s up with sister, that she should spake so 
sharp to me? And what ’s up with me? I nearly answered 
her back’ Aw me' [SAe continues her icork listlessly] 
Iwon t be much of a cake I fear, grandfer I don't hardly 
know what I ’m doing Tliere! If I hadn' nearly forgot 
the eggsl ^ 

[She goes out by the side door and returns immediately letth a 
basket of eggs, one of which she breaks into a ctip As she 
IS doing so, Catherine returns, casts a rapid glance at the 
ond hardens into stone at the sight of the egg-basket 
Catherine [In a tense whisper, pointing at the basket ] You ’\e 
been takmg those Wjandotte eggs' 

pat^e, faintly] S'posmg I Iia'iet 

^ sery well I was 

g mg to srt Topp) on those eggs to-day' 

** ligher Then bon come >DU to take 
CAhoMh I_I th„, »h., ,fs. ISe a m.m„d ,o_„ 

She in her box verTmmnt^^! S for Toppyand 
weannK her heart nna V do \ery well know 

the^^r fond little btautv^”of’nl 1 °tr’' ii^st-egg 

my ^3 Of all the mean tncks, to take 

and your bLSy ] Aw , j ou 

Catherine [PimMjn? ^ Avar 1 r. * • c- ic^he bursts into tears 

Sister. Sister, dearl [They em- 

years with nei er a cross wLh 'think of it I All these 

man! now Aw, drat the 

Caroline [Shocked] Sister' 

Drat the man, t tayl 

sent him about his busm^ss ^ 

Caroline Sister' ^^•hen w^he K hi, 

both as good as promised to 
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him I [Site sits downi] Besides, he wouldn’t go. He ’s awful 
obstinate, for all his quiet -ways. 

Catherine. [Fjciohs 13'.] A week’s notice ’ll settle him quick 
enough. 

Caroline. Cath’rine, we couldn’! Good man — ^to be slighted 
by two in one day, and be turned out of house and home 
beside! We couldn’! 

Catherine. It do seem hard. But we can’t go on 

like this, that ’s plain. 

CitROLiNE. P’raps he ’ll make up his mind after all. 

C.ATHERiNE. That ’ud be worse and worse. He can’t choose 
but one of us; and then where ’U the other be? TeU me that. 

C.AROLiNE. [Drawing a long breath.] Sister dear — I — ben’t in 
no partic’lar inolence to get married. 

C.ATHERINE. [SierjiZj'.] Caroline Stevens, there ’s the Bible ’pon 
the shelf. Lay your hand to ’im and say that agin if you can. 

Caroline. [Hiding her face in her ha/:ds.] I — can’t! 

Catherine. No; and the same for me. And here we be the two 
of us careering around arter one man. At our age, too — ’tis 
shameful! Two silly old women — that ’s what we are! 

Caroline. [Shuddering.] Aw, don’t, sister! 

Catherine. [Relentlessly.] Two — silly — old — ^womenl But it 
shan’t be so ! Thanks be, I ’ve got some sense left in my brain, 
though my heart ’s a caudle of foolishness. It shan’t be so. 
The longer he stay, the worse ’twill be. How couldn’ he make 
up his mind before he spoke ? ’Twouldn’ have happened so then. 

C.AROLINE. ’Twas forced upon him to speak. 

C.ATHERINE. So ’twas. I mustn’ be hard upon him. ’Twas 
Doom, I reckon; and better if Doom should keep to his battles 
and murders and sudden deaths, ’stead of coming and plagu- 
ing quiet dacent folk like we. Well, Doom shan’t have it aU 
his OUT! waj’, nuther. There shan’t be no jalous iiife nor no 
sinful-thoughted sister-in-law in this locality. 

Caroline. Sister! Such dreadful talk! 

Catherine. ’Tis my duty to spake plain. There ’s bound to be 
suffering come out of it, but anyhow we can choose to suffer 
respectable. Go he shall! 

Caroline. [At the wusdosoi] Cath’rine! He’s coming back! 
And, aw, if I do live, he ’ve got gloves on ! 

Catherine. Gloves! Then he’ve made up his' mind already! 
But it ’s too late now, and he shan’t name no name, not if I 
can stop liim. ’Twill be harder still if we know, [Rapidly, in 
a low voice.] Now, Caroline, you’re too soft for this job. 
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You leave turn to me, don’t say a word, and whatever you do, 
dont start cryui" \\e’ve got to be hard, or we’ll never 
get nd of him Hoosh ’ 

\They bfdct ihcfnseljes Jot ihe ordeal Tht door openSf end 
Mr Sarnfison appears His hands are encased in mor 
nious black kid glmes^ a subslantial cabbage rose adorns the 
r- — _ ^ ®rie conststeni solid smile 

CATH^INE jni(A a rush ] Mr Sampson, vou '11 kindly take a 
week s notice from to-day, 

[ffts smile sloicly crumbles, and ts as sltndy replaced by an 
expression of ineffable astonishment Ihs eyes searcJi 
tb^s room for symptoms oj universal disintegration 
taroline bf^tris to whimper 

‘ ^ T [Feebly 1 I ’m a dazy old bufflehead, I know, and 

I don t a 2 acld> seem to get to the tights o’ this 
Catherine [I{ tldly ] There an’t no nghts to it ' (fJ lU ’e stop 

as can be, and time to pn? 
^ never can tell 

to* Dart W-Ith 'f ^ ^ '™y» gneved 

MrS,^pson y®“ no questions asked 

bet^ien^i 

may saf_,| “y k®". “ yo» 


IK 

come to saj— mth doo^ “"fusion at last I 've 

enough for anybody— I cam 

Ch’ice on the lady I^should wi-;h t ^ pitched my 

^ ,t\nd the name of that ladv—^f!* commit matrimony with 



- ioumu 5 in-i bands shielding her 

■dready, don’t go m mS,! iJZ 

pswer have got to be 'No ’ Uln^ever ’tis, her 

^irrJs speechlessly Cart^ * ®°» Caroline? [Caro- 

'Vith best tLiks aU 

same, and hoping you won’t think 
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too hardly of us,, and never shall we think other than kindly 
of yoUj and proud we ’d ha%'e been, ayther one of us, if it 
hadn’ been ordained otherwise, as you ’ll mind we said to once 

when the ha’penny stood on edge, and Aw, ivill ’e go, 

and not stand staring there like a stuck pig ! 

Mr Sampson. ]Siiffening his back.] Very well, marm. [He 
begins peelwg off his gloves.] I ben’t one to force myself on 
nobody. [Intent on the gloves.] Nor I ben’t going to state no 
grievances . . . nor ask no questions . . . nor mention no 
names. [He rolls the gloves up in a ball. 

Catherine. You ’ll spile ’em. Give ’em here. 

[5Z[e takes the gloves from him, smooths them out, lays them 
together, turns one neatly inside out crecr the other, and 
gives them back to him. 

Mr S^mipson. Thank ’e. Bought ’em for a funeral I didn’ go to; 
never put ’em on till to-day. [Putting them in his pocket.] Queer 
how things do turn out. . . . Well, if I got to go, then the 
sooner the better. [Taking thefloicer from his coat and laying 
it on the iablei] Meant for the lad)' of my ch’ice, not to mention 
no names. . . , The sooner the better; so I reckon I ’ll be off 
now. [Fumbling in his pocket.] I can get a bed at the inn down 
yonder — capital beds at the inn, so I ’m told — and I ’ll send 
up’for my bits of things later on. [Counting out some silver on 
the table.] Three shillings — rent for this week and next, ac- 
cording to the law of the land. 

Catherine. [Quite overcome.] Mr Sampson, we couldn’t think 
of taking 

3Ir Sampson. [RoA/ng an implacable hand!] 1/ you plaise, marm, 
according to the law of the land, and not wishing to be be- 
holden to nobody. .i\nd that’s about all, I think. [At the 
door.] Good-bye. 

Catherine. Won’t ’e sh.ake h.ands before you go? 

Mr Sampson. No, I don’t think so. ’Tis the Christian thing to 
do, I know; but there an’t no mist.ake about it — I ought to 
have been bom a heathen Turk. 

[/f e goes out. A miserable silence, broken cl last by Caroline's 
wailing voice. 

C-AROLiNE. He ’ll scorn us all his life ! 

Catherine. defying her oit-n mAcry.] We’ve done 

what ’s right, so it don’t matter what he think of us. 7 don’t 
care, for one. 

[The discarded fioiccr catches her eye. She takes it up and 
lifts it to her face. 
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Gasoline [Putting out her hand\ Gi\e it to me I'll take 
care of it 

Catherine [H hipping tt behind her hack ] Meant for the lady 
of his ch’ice Maybe you thmk 

Caroline I ’\e so much right as you to think 

\They confront each other with hoshle looks The crisis passes^ 
vatk Caroline nt a renncedfii of sobhingf vnth Calhertne 
in resolute action 

Catherine It shan’t be so’ [5/ie goes to the fire and drops the 
forcer in ] And there ’s a end to it all, and a proper end, too — 
dust and ashes And now, sister, crynng won’t help us but 
work vfillj or so they say else Time to get on with the baking 
Come, bustle I 

\The airtam falls as they silently set to icork 
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IT’S THE POOR THAT ’ELPS THE POOR 

Scene. A living-sleeping room off King Street, Camden Toivn. 
The furniture, of the ‘Wliy-don’i-you-marry-thc-girl’ hire- 
purchase variety, is comparatively neso. The 7calls, covered zeith 
cheap hut cheerful paper, harmonize zciili the floreercd linoleum, 
which is only beginning to lose its decot aied surface in the 
more trodden places. The door is left of centre. The fireplace 
with a small gas-stove standing out from it, doion right. Against 
the 'Wall apposite the fireplace is a rough — probably home-made — 
dresser. Against the back 'wall is a double bed, centered from end 
to end with a piece of green art serge. A small deal kitchen-table 
'with a red-and-blach doth on it is left of centre. ■ A cheap painted 
chest of dra'wers against wall bet'ween door and bed. 

An arm-eJutir of early Victorian pattern, and in second-hand con- 
dition, is above fire, rather far out into room to avoid the gas- 
stove. Below the stove is another chair — a kitchen elbcnc-chair of 
varnished 'wood. T'wo Windsor chairs stand one above the 
table and one at its left end with its back to the dresser. .4 n assort- 
ment of cheap cups, saucers, etc,, are on the dresser. A fciu pots 
and pans upon the gas-stove and in the hearth. 

The curtain rises on an empty stage, but the heavy footsteps of a small 
procession are heard on the stairs. They hesitate outside, and a 
voice — a deep male voice — 'with the gruffness of a street-vendor, 
says, as the door remains a foot open : 

The Voice (PickjVrd). [Off.] You go in first, Kitty. 

[Kitty enters. She is generally known as hirs Harris. She 
is a fat matron of fifty-five zvith a red face and large neck. 
She is dTcssed heavily in black, 'with nodding flumes in, 
her bonnet and t'.cinklingjci (imitation) on her cafe. She 
is followed by her husband, Harris, the cel-'cenaor. In 
weight he is her equal, but not in depth of mourmztg. He 
weais a dark 27 ^. (id. suit, a black ready-made tie ; he, 
carries a very hard hauler hat, the ted imprint of 'which 
ts indelibly marked upon his brow. Mr Pickard, zcho 
addressed Mrs Harris as * Kitty,’ stands back zrhile they 
enter, and remains as door-holder (or the rest of the 
61 
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procession, toho are shiily climbing ihe sfatrs Mr 
ilams /olicnos its panting ictje across to the beariA, and 
as she sits ttt the smaller arm-chair he sinks tenth a Sigk 
of gratifualton into the larger one, and places Jtfi Jiof 
betxeen hts feel Mrs flams leans across and remon- 
strates setih great solentntfy 

IIrs Harris I shouldn’t take that chair if I was >ou, father 
Mr IltRHis [Surprised] W’y not? [Testing ike strength ej ike 
spring by several sitting jumps] It 's all nght 
Mrs Harris [M’lfA reproach 1 It would be only decent to leave 
It for Mrs ’Frberts^ pore sole! 

Mr Harris [Ahashed] 1 wasn't thinkin'l 

[Lifts his hat and retreats to bed, where he sits 
Mrs Harris [hlote i« sorrow than f« anger ] No, jou never do 
[The procession has eontinued, and an awkward young man, 
iceartttg large yellow boots, which contrast glaringly with 
the sombre garments of all the rest of the cortege, has 
entered f[e is a typical coster: thirty years of age, 
slightly tanned and hardened, grey-eyed, with close- 
cropped fair hair and a c«rJI#ii/riHge almost down to hts 
eyes He seears a cheap dark sttti and a black tie aver a 
dicky and turned-down collar, and a dark cap, tchtch he 
forbears to take off He is followed by Mrs Pipe, of the 
coal shed, a tiiile, puffttg uxnr>an m black, who no scorer 
gels into the room than she collapses in a flood of tears 
into the chair abertt the table A large, well-developed 
girl entering behind her, looks at her impatiently. 

The Girl Oh, chuck it, muvser' Wot’s the good of startin' 
again’ 


Hfr Mothfr 1 can't ’elp it Straight, I can’t It bnngs 
things into me 'ed I ’\c lost hvc, an’ I knows wot it nieans 
I'l cf fifteen He addresses the big girl with the air 

of one discussing a distant phenomenon 
The Jtov Muvter started again? 

The Girl [Expresstcriy] Not 'aril 

Mrs Harris [/iindiv but firmly, from her elbow-chatr] If you 
pn t cootro! jourjelfj Mrs Plpc,itwouId be better if you went 
T.,r P®’"' ’Erberts, pore sole* 

^ >''S<‘rdtng her weeping 

To 1 Ik she 's such s 

otii * \ There ain’t no checking ’er 

H'hnngs-so much-back tc 
tat [lauJly ] I -s e buned fis e, iirs ’Arm, 
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The Girl. \Exasperated^ Lor’ love a duck! You ’ve got eight 
left! 

[Mr Pickard has meanwhile tired of acting as door-keeper and 
entered the room. He nmo observes the empty arm-chair, 
and crosses to it. He sits in it as the mother's sobs cease. 
Mrs Harris leans Joncard and whispers. He says ‘ Eh ? ’ 
She raises her voice. 

Mrs Harris. It ivould be only decent to leave it for pore dear 
Mrs ’Erberts, pore sole. 

[Mr Pickard rises and goes to bed, where he sits next to Mr 
Harris. 

[There are now seven people in the room : Mrs Harris in the 
elbffto-chair belmo fire ; Mr Harris on the bed; on his 
left Mr Pickard, grizdy bearded and dressed in a shabby 
double-breasted blue serge suit, carrying a bowler, and 
sporting the inevitable black tic. He is a potato salesman. 
Mr King stands in front of the chest of drawers. The 
Pipe family are above the table. Emily, the big daughter, 
in her large black feathered hat and purple velveteen Mouse, 
standing on the right of her diminutive mother, and IVilly, 
the son, on her l^t. They have the unintentional air of 
threatening her. Eighth and ninth come Mrs Manley 
and her daughter aged eight, the widow and orphan of a 
deceased coster volunteer, who gave his life for his country 
and left his wife to live by doing half-days' charing for the 
wives of less patriotic mates. They are in magnificent 
and experienced mourning, especially the child, though 
hers is very small and short in the skirt for her. Mrs 
Manly escorts her dmvn left of table, sits, and takes her 
on her knees. 

iiRS Manly. You Ve got to be ver^- goodj Keity, and never 
not so much as open jmur mouth. [Keity nods, big-eyed. Mrs 
Ma/tly looks around, anxious to express hersefi\ P’r’aps I 
’adn’t ought to ’a’ brought ’er, but itVvould ’a’ been crool 
’ard to leave ’er be’ind. 

Mrs Harris. Of course. 

1\Irs Manly. \Encouragedi\ You see, she ’asn’t never been to a 
funeral, properly speaking. ’Er fan-er ’aving lost 'is life in 
Souf Africa an’ 'er gran’far\'er ’aiung been blown up an’ pos’- 
mortemmed. 

Harris. Benny 'Erberts 'ad a pos’ - mortem on 'im, if it 
comes to that. It don’t make no difference to the 
funeral. 
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IIRSJIAM-Y [Wuhprtdt] Ah.butdad— 'ewaspos’-inortcmmed 

proper , . 

[Alfred and II alter WrigH, Irother costers of teertty-jive or 
thereabouts, j:eanng the ubiquitous mourning garb, enter 
Mrs Hams addresses them, rising 
Mrs Harris Is sbe comm’ up’ 

Walter [Noddtrg'l She asked us not to wait, but to come 
on up 

[He nunes to left corner above dresser, standing between I» tily 
Pipe and the Manlys 

Mrs Harris \ou drove slow [frojrrs to door slowly 

Alfred [Moving towards the large cha,r ] There wasn’t no ’urry, 
"N’ we ’ad to stop somewhere to break the luck 
Pickard [Surprised^ \\ot luck? 

Mrs Harris [Severely] No one neser goes straight 'ome after 
a funeral, ’Arry Surely you kiioi>s that much? 

Pickard [ Hashed] Of course, Kitty I wasn’t thinking 
Esiili Pipe Take that cap o’ yours oS, Charlie King Show 
some respeck for the b«ng, if you can’t show none fot the 
dead with them brown, boots o’ yonts 
King [Guiltily ] I ’adn’t got no others 
EntLY Couldn’t you ’a’ terrowed some’ 

King [Mojrji/'M/fy] Notto near 

[Mrs Herberts appears outside the door Mrs Hams bustles 
out to her and leads her tn and across to the large arm- 
chair just as Alfred TI rigftj has sealed himself therein^ He 
starts out of il gtttllily, andfnds refuge from Mrs Harris's 
glare o- the bed to the right of the others 
JIrs Harris [Pfonng the chief mourner tn the sacred chair] 
There, deane Now don t vou worry about nothing ’Ow 
pale you look’ ’Ow do you feel? 

Mrs Herberts Not lU I 

[SAe staves off approaching tears by irriefy ceasing to speak, 
and leans hack Kcartly She is a fairly pretty girl of the 
coster type, not more than twenty-one or -two years of age, 
wearing a black blouse and skirt and a black hat soith 
black feathers Mrs Harris remmes this and takes tt to 
table 

HaaMa, a bimnwjhAe tone'] "Wtlly do you mind 
ruimmg out for a drop of something? 

\liLLY IhPE [Heiaer enthusiastieaUy nor unwillingly] No 
Mrs Harris That’s a good boyl [To IValter llniil Reach 
toe them jugs, will you, Walter? [Tt«f/er obeys] ’Ere [SA< 
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Pivcs Willy iJie smaller A pint an’n’arf of stout. [Graes the 
other.} A quart of four-ale, and [here she mysienoitsly produces 
a clem fash from her cash pocket under her dress and hands ti 
over] ’ere, a quartern of special Scotch. Now, can you manage. 
[Pocketing the fash:] Yes. 

Mks hAeis. That ’s a good boy. Ere. [Gmes him jno.icy.] 

Now look sharp. , , . r i 

[IT'VEy departs ok his errand. Mrs Manly rises Jrom her chair 

and proffers it. 

Mks Manly. Sit ’ere, Mrs ’Arris. 

Mrs Harris. [Complying^ Thank 3 'ou, Man y. [ 

Pipei] You don’t mind me sendm’ Willy, I m sure, lilrs Pipe. 

’E ’s a good boy. , . , 

Mrs Pipe. I only wshes as every mother 'ad as good a son. 
Some say girls is more haffectionate, but I m sure I ^ t 
found them so, an’ wot with eight Imng an %e 

"^""[ThT^npleiion of the sentence is deferred by a ^ 

^ the Tibs from Emiles elbeno. Every one ^oohs m^^ 
at Mrs Herberts, who seems not to have heard the remark. 
Ejiily. [Fiercely under her breath.] Murwerl 
Mrs Pipe. Wot is it? 

Emily. Can’t you be more tactful? otnrrc 

[She indicates her meaning by a 

Mrs Pipe. [Realising her iniquity and according y q^n ® ‘‘ 
her daughter f\ You put your elbow righ in o ... , ’ 

Emily; I believe you ’ve broke that bone I nas a-tellm . 
about onl}" last night. 

Emily. Oh, shut up, mmwer! , . r /r? --nich 

[ilfrr Herberts has taken out a luindhcrchief. The , ^ ' 

her in silent apprehension. She merely 
hoicevcr, and returns it to her 

the room makes her look up to find all the others waichi g 
her. She smiles a little weakly, and speaks. 

Mrs Herberts. You 're very good to see me 

most grateful to you all for looking ^ter me so • 
MrshAris. [With some pride.] That 's nothing, deane. Me d 
’a’ done the same for any one. 

Alfred. [From the bed.] It ’s the poor wot e 5-nrrI \h 
kiRS Manly. [Enthusiastically.] That s a ^ ^ 

you 've got a lot to be thankful for, Mrs EAerte dear 
only wish my poor IVill could come <me an g 

every one ’s been to me, same as your Tea can. 
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Mrs Herberts Ga^\d knows W X ’m going to tell 'im' 'E 
that fond of the nipper, "e fair idolized ’iml 
Harris 'E 'll get jour letter^^ 

Charles King [Quickly and unik foim htatj isot till is sen- 
tence is op, they don’t 

Harris [ingrtly] I know that, don’t I? I’m saying 'e 11 
get it as soon as e\ et ’e comes aht 
Pickard That ’ll be a week from yesterday 
WALtER Do they let ’em out prompt > 

KiNt, [It itk increased Mrmth) They joUy well ’ave to Nice 
fing if they kept you after your tunc was up I 
Eitli Y [Scvrtifully, ar she goes to chair heUnoJire and sits J They 
could if they wanted to 

Ki*Jc They — could — nott Fourteen days is fourteen dajs 
Mrs Manly All for leavm’ 'is barret by the kerb w’lle ’e ’ad a 
dtink w ith a fne nd< 

Alfrep ’E shouldn’t ’ave ’it the p’hccmdn 
Charles Kino ’E did not ht the pTiceman ’E only pushed 
parst 'im, see? ’E 'd ’a’ been summonsed for leavin’ ’is 
barter, anyway 

Mbs Pipe There's one law for the nch and another for the 
poor, that 's a fact 
Emily Oh, shut up, muwer' 

Walter 'E got fourteen daj s just for shov m’ a 

pTiceman 

Mrs Herberts [Simply ) It was the same p’liceman wot 'e ’d 
'ad trouble with before 


PiCKLARD [Frowi fAe ied] T’t' Wot luck! 

King Ah’ ’E 'ad a down on Ted, I saw ’im — ’e was simplj 
askin’ 'im to ’it 'im Fourteen dajs ’ 

Harris 'E 'ad the option 

King [Fwrwjjly 1 Wot 's the good o’ the option to Ted? 
Were ’s a pore bloke wot 's just bought a barrer-load o’ plums 
to find fortj bob an’ costs ^ 

Emily Shut up, Ginger! 

5Im H^ris [Oii on troubled teefers 1 Don’t get atgumg io-daV. 
Charlie, there ’s a good boy 

[The door opens and ft tUy Pipe returns, a jug tti each hand 
He deposits them on the table, standing tn Emily’s old 
place, right of Mrs Pipe He then produces the fiask 
ywm An f fays tt beside them, then the change hestde 
Bie flash The company ttince interest, but no eti~ 
ikustasm Mrs Harris rtSes and begins transplanting 
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the stock of glasses and cups from the dresser io the 
table. 

3Irs Harris. That 's a good bo}*. TT ! *Ave I 'ad your chair 
all this time, iirs ^lanly? 

Mrs Maxly. \Regainmg :/.] It don’t 

W.A.LTER Wright. There ’s some chairs just across the landing in 
Tom Adams’s room. 

Mrs Harris, I ’m sure \He wouldiiH mind us, etc, 

Willy Pipe. [IfV/A a burst of goodness^ I ’ll fetch ’em. [Go&r out. 

Mrs Harris. Wot a good boy ’e is ! 

Mrs Pipe. They ses bovs is more trouble, but if I was to ’ave 
fiftj- 

Emily Pipe. Jlu^wer! 

Mrs ILtRRis. [Presidnig.] Now. [To jl/rs Herherts.] What do 
you fancy, m}* dear? A drop o’ stout? 

[Mrs Herberts, taken ojf her guard, breaks into pitiful sobs and 
attempts to coreer her face icitk her hands. Mrs Harris, 
officious but kindly, hurries round the table to her. 

JIrs^ Harris. There, there, dearie ! Don’t give way like that. 
W'ot ever is it? 

[It is some seconds before Mrs Herberts can control herself 
sufficiently to explain. 

Mrs Herberts. Baby was that fond 0’ the smell 0’ a drop o’ 
stout! Many ’s the time me an’ Ted ’s let ’im ’ave a snift at 
a glass — an’ ’e used to laugh that pretty when the froth got 

up ’is nose. It used to make Ted laugh too, an’ now 

Ow, Gawd! 

[And she leans against the edge of the chair-back and sceeps 
U7irestrainedly. The men look on in OTckward sympathy. 
Mrs Pipe sceeps silently. Mrs Manly sniffs, and 
the child looks on 'oide-eyed. Only Charlie King 
keeps his more human feelings in check by a gloio of 
prejudice. 

Ch.arles Ring. I ’ope you never gave ’im none. 

Mrs Herberts. Ted wouldn’t let mej ’e was that faddy 
about baby. 

Chafes Kjxg. [TT’arojZy apprcreingj\ Quite right. WTiy, it 
might ’ave started the taste in ’im ! 

aiRS Herberts. [Hopelessly W’ot does it matter wot it might 
ave done? ’E ’s dead wiv all our faddin’. 

CmvRLEs King. [Lacking the sense to stop, though realizing his 
blunder^] Yes, but — you wouldn’t like to fink 

Emily Pipe. and picking up 2ilrs Herbert s dropped 
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handkerchief, and iherthy interponns hetxeen her and Kin^, vha 
IS roiijhly eertre] Shut up^ Charlie Kin^— aisuing I 
[The return of Pipe hien mtk tra ektiirs hreaks 

the siluaitor 

5Ir3 Hasris [U ho has rtiumtd to her task of pouring out at the 
/aile 1 There ’s a good bo> Now we can all Sit down- 

Chaiht [rriduafes lAe tea )Ugs 

Charles Kiag ’Arf-an’*’atf, fanx. 

^Toler g^oss ond goes icith il to foal ^bed,Khere he 
[H alter renatns unseated, lounging against the dresser aiove 
table, left of hlrs Pipe Mrs Manly, seho has resUfried 
her chair, takes her orphan daughter on her tap II 
places one eh air centre — that is, to right of tahU~~eind 
Ike other above table ngJj of his tnoiher On this ehaxtr 
he himself sits, and produces from his pocket a bottle of 
ginger-^beer 

Mrs Harris [Handing ham a glass "J Still Band of 'Ope, W'jUy’ 

[11 tUy does not deign to reply 
Mrs Harris [Knovtrtg tastes, she only t^ers what iciU be ete- 
cepted ] Walter’ 

Walter Wright Fan* [Receives his drtnh 

Mrs Harris [Unfcrfeinj tl'eyhaJs] You’ll take whisky, I 
'Any [Ptfiord nofls 

Mrs Harris [Pouring out some and adding icatcr from dresser ] 
Take Mr Pickard that, will you, Willy? [To Hams ] Farmer? 
Mrs Herberts Let me help 

[Sfte ns*j and meets Wiliy, eentre, tchere she takes his glass on 
to Mr Pickard, and returns to table for Harris's 
Mrs Harris [Proifrpwi] no, dcane You set still 
Mrs Herberts I ’d rather be doing something 

[Takes Hams hts glass 
Harris [Pairing ti as he receives U ] Thank you, my dear 
Good luck! [The company is horrified 

Mrs Harris Farver, I 'm surprised at you' 

Harris [Surprised ] I only said, ‘Good lucki' 

Mrs Harris [Seierely] I’d V thought you’d ’a' ’ad more 

fee ling I 

Harris [Abashed, hut defending himself'! I meant — better luck 
next time 


Mrs Harris [More tn sorrout than in anger ] I suppose it *s no 
use, laiver, lor me to ask you to mind w ot you ’re sayinn of 
^ w [U wOTfi through this, quite unh^tng ft, 

and ir bo-ji lifting a glass at the table ] Is this for AU^ 
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Mes Harris. Yes; an' this 'ere is yours, dearie — ^}’Ou really 
ought to take a drop 0’ something. 

5Irs Herberts. All right. 

[^/tc tahes ilie iico glasses, carries one io Alfred Wright on the 
far end of the bed, and goes 'xiih the other io belcno fire, 
'.ohcre she sits. The large arm-chair is empty, and Emily 
Pipe is standing up, centre. 

Mrs Herberts. \Touching the arm-chair.'\ Sit 'ere, Emily. 

Emily. It 's your chair. 

JIrs Herberts. I 'm quite comf’table w’ere I am. Do 'are it. 

\E7mly obeys. 

Charles King. from the foot of the bed icitli an in- 

spirationi\ I knoxv a toast is rarv'er out of place, but ’ere ’s 
one as no one can’t take exception to. [With feeling.] Absent 
friends! 

[The company is favourably impressed , and the glasses raised 
io a discreet chorus of tnuiiered ‘’Ear, ’ears!’ and repeti- 
tions of the toast, Mrs Pipe trying to add something about 

‘An’ may they soon ’ but giving it up as the glass 

reaches her lips. 

Hrs Herberts. [After the others.] Thank you, Charlie. 

5Irs Harris, [/(cross the room.] Finished your drop 0 ’ whisky, 
fari'er? [Harris nods. 

JIrs Harris. [Fw^geshncZy.] Then don’t you think ? 

H.\rris. [Suddenly understanding.] Oh, ah! [Hfscs and makes 
for the door, where he pauses.] You was coming with me, 
Pickard, wasn’t you ? [Pickard rises. 

^Irs Herberts. You 're not going, Hr 'Arris? 

Mrs Harris. ’E’s just got someiing 'e ’s got to see to. ’E ’ll 
come back, won’t you, farvmr? 

Harris. [fVith surprising emphasis.] Not 'arf ! [Gees ouf fol- 
lowed by Pickard, who closes the door cautiously behind him. 

[The orphan Manly suddenly tunes up. 

Keity. Wot ’s Mr 'Arris gone for, mummy? 

3Irs Manly. ’Ush, Keity ! I told you as 'ow 

Reity. [Still more loudly i] ’E winked- 

"Irs Manly. [Shahtno her severely I told j’ou to ush, miss; 

[The child is subdued. 

Mrs Pipe. [Making conversation in the pause that follows^] It s 

been a lovely da 3 - for it. , 

Mrs Harris. I never see such iveather! Not a drop o ram 
since last Tuesday week — an’ wot a Bank 'Oliday! 

Alfred. I could ’a’ done wiv a drop o’ rain, it laj's the dust. 
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Mrs Harris \To Iffj Heriertsi We missed >ou, my dear It 
'ftsis only about o’clock I Sts to tarter, I 

wonder 'ow Ted ’Erberts’s spending ’« Bank ’Oliday, pore 
feller ' ’ 

Mrs Maniv Four o’clock? 

HaTITSIS 311*^ 

Mrs Manly [Greatly impressed] W’y, that was jUSt w’en 
Benny died, wasn’t it — four o'clock^ 

Mrs Herberts 

Mrs Manly [Checked ] I fought y ou said ^ 

Mrs Herberts ’E was breaving when I went round to try an 
find the doctor That was nigh on fiie 

Mrs Manly Well, ’e must ’a' 

[TAere ts a quick clatter of feet awisid^, ond a young cosier 
enters He ts tcell into the room before he realizes that 
there are many people round ktm Then he stops, 
laguely throicn out of hts bearings by their presence 
Mrs Herberts rises in surprise, as do the others leilkout 
exception 

Mrs Herberts Ted' 

Ted [Storing round ] M’ot ? 

Charles Kino [f?ffocrrr«^ -first from the general Jwr^riK ] Ted, 
ol’ man, w ot 0 ' Aht before yer tune '* 

[He attempts to seise Ted's hand 
Ted Wot are you aU doing ’ere? 

Mrs Harris \Vc 're a-keepm’ of ’er company after the funeral 
Tetj Understanding'] He’s buned, then'^ [A universal nod 
Ted [More impressed than gnef-sirttken ] Buned, Gaw d’s truth ' 

An’ las’ week ’c was as ’ealthy 

Mrs Harris [Como/in^fy' ] 'E ’ad a cough, Ted 
Ted [F tiriowily ] ’Ad a cough? ’E died 'ungry ! It was m the 
papers The bloormn’ 'Ome Sekeratery 'ad me let out bekos 
of It They came an’ told me m me cell — died o’ negleck an’ 
starvation' Coroner’s verdick. Mack o’ nounshment ’ Couldn’t 
1 ou do nothing for ’im, Lil? 

Mrs Herberts Ted. I did all I could 
ED ’e died 'ungry! Couldn’t you feed ’im? 

Ies Hzrber^ Ted, I 'adn’t got nothin’ m ^e place 
nothm^? ^ ^ nothin’^ liVouldn’t nobody give you 

'^as all away It was Bank ’Ohday, 

tea Iran short 

TO Ran short I Fme, ain’t it’ An’ 'e died o’ negleck! 
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H^ris. {Wiiksome asperity.] No, ’e didn’t, Ted Herberts. 

Heath haxcelleraied by negleck was the 

Ted. Cellerated be damned 1 [To his wifei] Do yon mean to say 
as you _ adn t nothin’— nothin’.^ W’y— ’adn’t you bought 

Mrs Herberts. ’Ow could I buy anything in, Ted ? I ’adn’t got 

no money. I 'd pawned me bes’ blouse ’n’ ® 

Ted. Wouldn’t nobody lend you nothing? 

Mrs Herberts. [IFj7/i s'^-eci reasonabhtiess.] They couldn’t be 
expected to keep on, Ted. 

Ted. Moi Gawd! [To others fercely.] You let Benny die, you 

Mrs Herberts. It was all through it being Bank ’Oliday, Ted 

Saturday. ’E ’ad ’is cough, Ted. 
i didn t toow w’lch way to turn, straight I didn’t! Charlie 
^ng, e lent me arf a crahn, but I got Benny’s med’dn’ ’n’ 
adrace wi that. I counted on Mrs ’Arris, an’ she couldn’t 
oblige me. 

Ted. [Turning on Mrs Harris.] You 

:Mrs^ Herberts. Oh, but she ’ad before, Ted, straight she ’ad; 
n she s been that good ever since. So ’s ever>’body. I ’m 
“'ist ’a’ cost poun’s an’ poun’s, an’ Mr ’Arris 
an Mr Pickard an’ Walter an’ Alfred ’ave paid for it. every 
penny. ^ 

j ’s good! Paid for 'is funeral! You 
couldn t ave lent me the money to keep me out an’ workin’ 
lor im, could you? You couldn’t lend Lil ’ere the money to 
eed im while I was in prison? Call yourself pals! I don’t. 
Mrs Harris. Thank you. 

Ted. Ah! Thank you!’ IV hen I come to your ’usband to 
f to /end me a thick Mn fwards me fine, ’e laughed fit 

0 1ml isplf. Yus! An’ ol’ Pickard sed as 'ow fines didn’t 
ought to be paid. 

Chari^s Kixg. I lent }'ou ten bob. 

® poo ol’ pal, an’ I ’ad it put away for me in prison 
ir • it 3'ou ’d sent to the governor, Lil. 

, Hemerts. I didn’t know w’ich way to turn, Ted, straight 
lan t. The plums wot you ’d bought went bad wiv keepin’, 
a sudden 

so7}ie feeling.] You ain't doin’ no good 
roundm on the pore young thing like that, Ted ’Erberts. 

to be a-comfortin’ of ’er, not 

V ou ^d your own business. 
vemintx-e Chorus. VVell! 
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Ted [GnieraUy]\usi 'WeWV An’ get outside m> room, 
the ’ole blooming lot o’ jou 1 
Mrs Harris [Ratker finely] I ’m sure I ’\e no 
MrsPipe 1 ThankjouforjourgratitudejTcd Erbertsl 

Ej[tL\ Shut up,rml^'se^! ~ . 

Charles [Comtftg dcrcn left of Ted J Look ere, ol Ted 

[//is tone te one of brotherly rentontlranee ^ I don’t think ns 
you ought to nihnd on them ns 'as done all they could for 
jou, an' spent good money on ’avm’ the little chap buned, 
an’ all 

Ted I know j ou e done j our best, ol’ pal 
Mrs Pipe An’ tee 'at cn’t ? Thank y ou > 

Charles Ki’'C No one can’t blame you for being 


[TAe sefie is once more tntemtpted, this time by the entrance 
of Hams and Pickard, bearing between them a fsctjje- 
frame of a couple of feet sjitare, or thereabouts, strapped 
in fitrrsy paper 

Harris the master of the house ] Wot, Ted! 

Pickard [IlilA rimilar cordiality] Out before your time^ 

Ted [A’dI respondirg ] Looks like it Wot do y ou want? 
Harris We'te got something ’ere for you an’ Mrs Trberts, 

Ted \\ e tt as going to [He plucks off the paper, rerealin^ 

a cheap enfjr|e«)«rf of d photograph of an anaemtc-loahtng 
infant some stx to eight months old [ There • Ain’t it like ’im ? 

\Uis pnde is great 

[fl/rr Herberts regards the photograph xnth intense admiration, 
of leAicA an exclamation of ‘Ow'* tj lAe culminating 
point Ted is only mystified by \ts sudden atrpearance 
Ted Were d’you get 

Harris [Proudly ] We ’ad it done as a little surpnse for y ou 

We passed the 'at round among 

Ted [Caltfdy and jlowfy] Ifoi Gawdl If this ain’t the limit! 

You [His rising passion suddenly finds vent m a tchirl of 

tlm an>i,mith which he snatches the picture and fitngs il against 
the door,\ Take the bloody thing away ! 

. , gts-es a genuine cry of pain and reproach 

Mrs Herberts Oh, Ted' Benny’s photograrf! An* w’en 
they ve ail been so kind to as! 

[TAe rt^proach tn her voice fulls him uf strangely He stares 
wildly about him On eiery face is the expression of 
g^uine commiseraiton—though not of appreciation of 
tA« outburst They are aU sUU and uncomfortable He 
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A 'CRANFORD' SKETCH 
Harokd Brighouse 



JJ-rS GaSKeu. is an excellent author to steal Iioifij but, though 
her nosels are equally a possession of m all, a dramatic common 
or open space where c\ ery dramatist has rights, Cranjprd ofiers 
perhaps the least pionusmg held for stage adaptation The 
theatre is a terribly downnght place, and the subtleties of the 
stage are the platitudes of life It was, thereforCj purely m an 
expermiental spmt that I set out to see mbether the fragile 
dehcacy of Cfoytjord could be translated ^'^th any measure of 
success into terms of the stage 1 began by taking a story which 
sery adi might hate been, and almost was, m Cranjori, and I 
pretended that my httle town was not Jlrs Gaskell's ‘Cranford,’ 
but a neighbounng place rather hke it People read the result 
and said ‘But this is “Cranford*” — which was precisely what 
I dared to hope they might say It seemed to hint succer> But 
there remained the stage, the only test {or any play Books are 
their authors’, but, m the making of a play , author, producer, 
actors, and audience must all collaborate, and it is wise, in 
addition, to engage a good fairy to watch oi er the birth of one’s 
play f olJiwe?! happened to be lucky Mlis Irene RooSte is an 
actress of genius, that has been said before, but truth docs not 
stale with repetition Her performance m FoUaxers was a thing 
o£ wistful beauty, and it is first to Miss Rooke's acting, and 
second to Mr Hilton Rosroer's skilled produang, that I owe the 
success which this httle play achieved on the stage 
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Prt^duceJ iy Mt Miltm RasmtPs Rffvnjry C^mpary, eS the 
Prtr,it£ T^fotre, ilan^hsUr, on Monisy, liiA April t9*5) 
0 -^fdloTtrg cast 

LccrsDi B\inzS J/iji Irerte Roohe 

Helen Masters Dorothy RipUy 

Ses Crowtrer ViiE £rf/>’n Mcrthege 

CoLosEL Redfeen F RaniU Ayrton 

Scesx, J/m Bcirefs parlour in CranJori^June 1S59 
The Pla; produced by Mr JlSton Rcsmer 

later in the same year, FoUcrxcrs was acted by ilr ildton 
Rcaner’s Company at the Cntencn Theatre, London. 

Apphcalitms for to perform must tt rrait to Messrs 

Ssmiiel Fteruh Lti, 26 Southampton Street, London, 11* Cjt, or 
iheit a dhonztd cgeris, rthase eidifreisM are ^re» on page jx No 
representation may tahe place unless a licence has teen obtaired 
prior to f>e^otmanct 

The play u pulUsked separately by Messrs Goanns fi* Gray , Ltd 
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The scene is the -parlour of Miss Lucinda Baines at Cranford, in 
Jwie 1859. It is the room of an old maid of the period, over- 
crowded -with fragile furniture, spattered ’with antimacassars and 
china. The room is filled with the bright light of a summer's 
morning. Bushes and green hedge are seen through the window, 
centre. The door is left. 

Susan Crowther, a ruddy country girl of twenty-two, shows in Helen 
Masters, a young lady of the same age, in summer outdoor clothes. 

SuSAK. [Miss Baines says, will you please take a seat, Jliss Masters, 
and she ’ll be down in a minute. 

Helen. [iVt?/ sitting.] Susan, go at once and tell your mistress 
I shall be seriously offended if she has gone upstairs to change 
her cap on my account. 

Susan. {Severely^] Miss Baines would not think of receiving a 
\isitor t\ithout changing her cap, Miss Masters. 

Helen. I am not a visitor here, and, if I am, this is an early 
morning-call and 

Susan. [Finally.] Miss Baines is changing her cap and there ’s 
an end of it. She won’t be long. 

Helen. [Defeated, riWmg.] Oh, I am sort}’', but this was my only 
opportunity of seeing her. I return to London this afternoon 

Susan. [Awedi\ By the train, miss? 

Helen. Yes. 

Susan. You have more courage than I have. 

Helen. Tell me, Susan, your mistress keeps well? 

Susan. She’s well enough. Will worry herself, you know. 
Solomon has been a great disappointment to her. 

Helen. Solomon? Yffio is Solomon? 

Susan. Solomon is the cat. He had kittens, and the shock 
nearly sent Miss Baines to her bed. 

Helen. Oh, dear! 

Susan. We still call her Solomon because she ’s used to it, but 
things will never be the same again. Miss Baines feels that 
Solomon has deceived her. 
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Hele-i And >ou, Susan? , 

Susan Oh, I am quite well Miss— &-it)hi>ardly, then] 

— JIiss Masters ' 

Helen Yes Nothing wrong? 

Susan Nd, but— M iss Mastets — >ovi art one the mistress listens 
to She 's — there is one thing that sorely troubles me, and, if 

you would speak a word for me, I ’m sure 

Helen ^Vhat is it, Susan? 

Susan Well, miss, when 1 came here ten years ago — straight 
from the charity school it was— Miss Barnes said when she 
took me ' Now, Susan, no followers,’ she said, and I said' ‘No, 
mem, ne%er’ 1 passed my wora when I was too youOg to 
know, and there’s many wouldn’t keep it on that account, 
but' 

Helen D o y on w ant tallow eis, Susan ? 

Susan No, miss, I don't Not followers One follower at a 
time 's enough for any woman 
Helen You ’ ve somebody in mind? 

Susan I Ne seen James Brown look at me and I w ouldn’t saj if 

It wasn’t for my promise but that James 

Helen 1 see 

Susan But 1 promised and 1 ’m not the one to break my word, 
Only when 1 try to put it to the mistress it ’s as if she $aw it 
coming, and there ’s something in her eye that stops me askmg 
And It 's not as if she never had a follower herself 
Helen [RinKj-] Susan' 

Susan [Defending herself] , body can’t live ten years in 

Cranford without hearuie, ti it Jd story of Miss Baines and 

Helen Hush, Susan 

Susan Well, it ’s true am’, what 's more, he ’s back from India 
now I ’ve seen him 


Helen Mr Redfem iv back? 

Susan You spoke bus name, not I Yes he *s back 
Helen WTien? 


n ^ carrying the basket j esterday while 

hiiss Barnes bought the grocery m Mr Wilson’s shop, and there 
was a gentleman inside when we went in, buying matches to 
light ms cheroot 

Helen A cheroot in Cranford High Street 1 
t7SAv Yes, imssj and be raised his hat to Miss Baines, and she 
gave a jump and held my arm hard, and lust said ‘Mr 
that— ‘Mr Redfem; and went on 
grvmg her orders as if nothing had happened She 's a brave 
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womatij though I say it that ’s her own servant. And, if she 
had him once, why mayn’t I have James Brown? 

Helen. I will see what I can do, Susan. 

Enter Lucinda. She is a fragile old maid of fifty, delicate in her 
dress, with transparent complexion, grey clothes, and lace cap. 

Lucinda. Helen! 

Helen. Dear Jliss Baines. [They kiss. Exit Pardon 

this early call. 

Lucinda. You could not come too early, Helen. [They sit. 

Helen. This was my only chance. I arrived ^''esterday and 
return to-day. 

Lucinda. Cranford will not sec much of you now. 

Helen. Now! 

Lucinda. I have heard the great news, Helen. You are 
betrothed. 

Helen. Yes, Miss Baines. [Penre.] You do not wish me jo3% 

Lucinda. Child, I have alwaj's wished j’ou every joy. 

Helen. I want you to know Harry, Miss Baines. He is here 
with me, but I know no gentleman has entered j-our house as 
long as I remember, yet I hoped you might make an exception 
in mj' case. 

Lucinda. Helen, you are not asking me to receive your affianced 
husband in this house? 

Helen. Forgive the recklessness of my desire. I have so great 
a wish that Harr}' should see this room where you taught me 
to work my samplers and to knit. 

Lucinda. I should take great pleasure in seeing him if I could 
meet him out. Here, as you know, I have no apartment 
suited for the entertainment of a gentleman. I should be in 
agonies for the safety of my china. I was for long uneasy 
about Solomon until I found that cats tread with the most 
prudent delicacy. But men’s movements arc singularly lack- 
ing in grace. 

Helen. Harry is very gentle. 

Lucinda, Without doubt, my dear. But a man is so much 
in the way in a house. He must himself feel out of 
place. 

Helen. [Smi7??jg.] Would you have them live in the stables? 

Lucinda. I make no rule for others, Helen. For myself, I am 
quite decided. 

Helen. And for Susan too? 

Lucinda. Susan, my dear? 
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Eei^ Susan IS m lo% e, but she will not break the promise made 
to vou 

LtasDA 5Iy dear, I said, ‘No foUoisers,’ and I meant no fol- 
lowers If Susan IS m lo\e she has her Jortmshtly evtmiig, 
and I am broad-imnded enough not to ask too closely mth 
whom she walks to the Dorcas 'Meeting, hut my kitchen is 
no place for Susan’s sw eetheart Ifen of our own order speak 
habitually in soices too loud for a room, let alone one ni 
Susan’s class 

Hei£N I She finds it lonely, 1 am alraid 

Lucivda Susan has her work 

HitEN Do you ncsei feel lonely here m the dark -wHittr- 
evenings? 

Luciuda Lcindy, child? I used to he afraid of loneliness, and 
once, when there had been some burglaries in Cranford, I did 
think how much safer I should has t felt Ynth a husband by my 
side Does it shock you to hear me talk of husbands? 

Helks No, no I try not to speak the word my self, because I 
know that one should not before the time, but it cannot really 
be immcidest 

LttaxDA Ves, I remember the time when I looked forward to 
being mamed as much as any one, but the person I once 
thought I might be mamed to went far away because I said 
‘No * when I didn't mean it, only he thought I did, and I don’t 
know to this day why I did say ‘No’ when ^ pf me was 
throbbing to say * Yes ’ Oh, Helen, Helen , be very happy with 
J our Harry Thank God Jan did not say ‘ No * 

Hells I hope I am a mode'* jn n.Jfiss Barnes I said ‘No’ 
tmee, but Harry asked three tiroes, and at the third I thought 
It became me to yield 

Lucisda llr Redfem asked but once and then he went away 
Hells Mr Redfem 1 


Ll^sda That w-is his name 1 did not mean to mention it 
Fray foiget I did so, Helen Old rnemones are best forgotten 
Hells Mr Redlero But JIiss Bames there is still 
the future 

LumiUA No, there arc ghosts of the past that are hard to lay, 
tmt tor me there is no future I ha\e hied so long with my 
Shadows that I should feat the hght 
Helek Your shadows^ 

Ua\DA. Oh, you will not come to hte m the shadow-world 
the hght your husband and your children are waiting 
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Helen. You make me feel ashamed. 

Lucinda. Ashamed ? Whatever for? Be proud of life and joy. 

Helen. I have so much. I want so much and you are contented 
with so little. 

Lucinda. I? Life is for the young, life and the golden day. 
For me, age and the shadows. Yes, Helen, I used to be afraid 
of loneliness. I used to weep because the days were long and 
the nights were longer still. 

Helen. And now? 

Lucinda. Now I have the children of my dreams. They are 
just like other people’s children, Helen, only^ mine are all, all 
my own. They don’t grow up. They don’t grow big and 
clumsy. They are always small and neat, and beautiful and 
well-behaved. They come to me when I am alone, and then, 
)'OU see, I am not alone. They sit upon those seats that I keep 
near the fire, so that in winter they can watch the glow — that 
is Marj'’s, and the little hassock there is John’s — ^and their 
boots are never dirty, and they don’t disturb the antimacassars, 
and their voices are soft and low. And in the night I have 
wakened with the clasp of their arms about my neck, and my 
darlings put up their little mouths to mine to be kissed just 
as I ’ve seen real babies do to real mothers. 

Helen. I wonder if it is better so. 

Lucinda. {With eHerg}’.] No, no. Never. Forget this, Helen. 
I have spoken things I did not mean to speak. Tell me more 
of your betrothal. Is your trousseau far advanced? You 
must have lavender from my garden. Lavender for one’s 
dresses and rose-leaves for one’s rooms. And I have both 
for you. 

Enter Susan. 

Susan. \Awhwardly.'\ Jliss Baines, 

Lucinda. What is it, Susan ? 

Susan. There ’s a gentleman at the door, and he is asking for you. 

Lucinda. A gentleman ! 

Susan. [FoZiiWy.] Oh, Miss Baines, if you please, it ’s the 
gentleman we saw yesterday in Mr Wilson’s shop, only he is 
dressed grander still to-day. I told liim you couldn’t see 
him, but I might as well have talked at the wall of a house. 

Lucinda. [Pawrcs, then collects her courage^ I will see him, 
Susan, please. 

Susan. [Staggered^ In here? 

Lucinda. Yes. 
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SusiN Save US, what goings-on I [Exi/ Siuaw 

Lucinda Helen, stand by me This is my hour of trial. 

Don’t lea\e me, child 
Helen Not it you wish me to reroam 

Lucinda Hy courage is not all 1 could desire ThanK Goo, you 
are here, Helen It ’s a mercy you came and I changed my 
cap for y ou 

Helen You ’re looLing splendid, dear, you have a colour 
Lucinda I am all of a twitter Is my cap straight^ 


Helen You are perfect 

Lucindv Helen, what should I offer him? Do gentlemen take 
gooseberry wme? Do they dnnk tea in the morning? I 
don’t know anything I am so ignorant of men 
Helen He will not want anything but you 

[Enttr Susnn, stnirktng, and Charles Redjern Exti Susan 
vnlhotti announcing Redjern ts a spare, soldierly figure 
0 / fiJfyfi^^i grey-haired, very broitn, dressed carefully 
He ts shy, talking al one moment as if addressing a squad, 
then, remembering, ts subdued for a time before resuming 
his Msudi commanding tone 


Lucinda [Botetng ] Jlr Rcdfem 

REUTEaN [Bffincg ] Colonel, madam, co'onel, retired from the 
service of the East India Company 
Lucinda [Inlrocfunng] Colonel Redfem My goddaughter, 
Miss blasters bow 

Redfern Your servant, madam 

Luond A. Will you sit down, coloneP \Redfem lotifcs douhtfidly ^ 

• er That chair is stronger than it looks I thmL y ou 
have no cause for apprehension 
Redfetin [5iHiMg] I thank you, madam 

[/I ti a very low ekatr and hts long legs make him acutely 
conscious oj il 

LuciNUA May I offer you refreshment, colonel? A bttle goose- 
berry wine, or 

Redfern I thank you, no I do not hke gooseberries 

[He looks at Helen, resenting her presence Pause 
LuaNDA {Embarassed hut frrate ] You must find Cranford a dull 
place after your martial career, Colonel Redfem 
pDFERN I find It very pleasant to be bade m England 
uutiNDA It IS safer, I have no doubt Did you 6nd the 
Asiatics very fierce? 

Helen'[ 1 have not come here to talk 
atKJtit myself. Miss Baines 
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Lucinda. But yours has been an adventurous life. Surely 

Redfern. Pardon me, madam, a soldier’s tales are not for a 
lady’s ear. My life is of less interest to you than yours is to me. 

Lucinda. Mine! But I 

Redfern. Yes. That is what I have come to hear, 

and as iliss Masters is your goddaughter she must know all 
about you, and I fear it would only weary her to hear you 
telling me. 

LuaNDA. I am sure Helen will not mind. I have nothing to 
tell. 

Helen. [R/siHg.] Yes, Colonel Redfern, I ought to leave you 
two old friends together. 

Lucinda. [Rising, frightened^ But, Helen! Colonel, your arrival 
interrupted us. Helen was telling me of her betrothal. 

Redfern. \Beywi 7 igi\ I congratulate Miss Masters. 

Helen. Thank you. Colonel Redfern. 

Lucinda. Go on, Helen. 

Helen. Really, Miss Baines, there is nothing more to tell. 

Redfern. Ah! And so? 

Helen. May I have a word with Susan before I go? 

Lucinda. You are not going! 

Helen. I must. 

LuaNDA. But 

Helen. I will step in later on to say farewell. Good morning, 
Colonel Redfern. 

Redfern. [Opening door and bowing^ Good morning, ^liss 
Masters, [cj she passes him] and bless you for a sensible girl. 
[Hai’I Helen. He turns from closing door and speahs com- 
niandingly^ Now, Lucy. 

Lucinda. [Fauitly protesting!] Colonel Redfern ! 

Redfern. I remind you, Lucy, that my Christian name is 
Charles. 

Lucinda. I had not forgotten. 

Redfern. Nor the last time you called me by it, I warrant. 
This very room, wasn’t it? I never had such a downfall in 
my life. In I came, found you alone, popped the question, 
and when you rapped out your ‘No’ 1 could have dropped 
through the floor for simple wonderment, I ’d made so sure 
5'ou were only waiting to be asked. I ’ ve taken some gruelling 
in my time, but I was never harder hit than on that day — ^how 
many? — ^twenty-five years ago? 

Lucinda. Twenty-five years, three months, ten days. It was 
March seventeenth, 1S34. 

’'‘D947 
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Retjter'; &o\ou’v6notforf!QUeti No, nor I Korthe 

ay I cut and nn liVe a w hipped dog n ilh mj tad betv^ ten my 
all the way to India as fast as sail and mnd would carry 
me Ard do 'lou know, Lucy, I’se been trying e\er since 
the day I Unded there to get home again For twetlty-fi^e 
ears I \ e been trying That 's whs 1 nes er wrote 1 oLvays 
expectetl to be here mjself as quickly as a letter At first 1 
ctmldn’t get lei,t, and d 1 had 1 couldn’t hate paid my 
passai,e, and when I got lease I had fever, and when I re- 
covered ttom the lever I d to go on active seivnee— and 'when 

1 was better from m\ wound 

Ltciant You were wounded' 

RtsfERs A tnfle that lime, but it kept me there till the next 
aflair, and so it ’s gone on these vears till the Mutiny came, 
and I went through that without a scratch, and thought it 
time to send mv papers in and make for home And that ’s 
the last word I ’ll say about myself Now , Lucy , what have 
you been doing'!’ 

Ltcivnv P lanngathomc 

Reofir'i Do vou know what home means to me? I used to 
hear the other fellows talk of home — mothers, sisten, sweet- 
'veatts, wv cs, and cbddttn Home meant something to us 
all It meant Cranford to me 
IjcctNO V But \ oil hadn't used to U\ c in Cranford 
Redfern You did, and Cranford meant you Lucy, don’t you 
know why I have come home'* 

Luonda Have you not reached the age lor retirement? 
Redfepn Age? I am as young as on the day I went away, 
I've come to avk vtdu a question, Lucy It ’s the doubt that 
hy heavy on my mmd the day 1 landed m India, and made 
me want to take the ne'vt ship home, and it 's not grown less 
since then It 's thi^— suppose I hadn t listened to y ou, 
suppose I had asked again, would yxiu still hav e told me *No ’ ? 
LLC^^D V How can I tell what I should hai e said ? 

Rmri-RN Come, Lucy, you bad the date oft pat You ’d not 
ioigotten that 

Lccjmvv It IS all so many years ago 
^DrER\^ You mean, I am to let bygcpues be byrones 
UctsDv If you please. Colonel Redfera 
RimrttN No, madam, I do not please But I obev. The 
past IS past— but there remains the future 

) out future home in Cranford, 
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Redfern. I hope sOj Lucy. I shall stay on at the ‘George’ 
until I ’ve looked round and then, I trust, anchorage. 

Lucinda. Then no doubt ■we shall have friends in common at 
.whose houses we may chance to meet sometimes. 

Redfern. Other people’s houses! You’re a cordial hostess, 
Lucy. 

Lucinda. Colonel Redfern, you have recalled the occasion when 
last you visited me. My father was already dead, and, since 
the day of your call, no gentleman has entered my house until 
to-day. Your coming here breaks all my rules. 

Redfern. Then I think it ’s time you had a little male society. 

Lucinda. This is an old maid’s house. 

Redfern. Old maid be hanged. I beg your pardon, Lucy. A 
soldier’s bluntness. But I am seeing you now as I saw you 
then with your bonny face and those dear blue eyes with w^hat 
I fancied was the love-light in them, though now I know that 
it was just the sunshine of your soul, and the smile that has 
made my fever-bed a thing of joy because I could lie still and 
think of you and — and — yes, madam, I will say it — the neatest 
ankle in the world peeping out below your petticoats. The 
Lord forgive me for recalling such a thing, but you wouldn't 
believe the comfort that ankle ’s been to me in India. 

Lucinda. Colonel, hadn’t you better rub your eyes ? 

Redfern. Why, madam? 

Lucinda. To see me as I am. 

Redfern. I see no change. It might have been yesterday. 

Lucinda. You are laughing at me. 

Redfern. I do not laugh at my divinity. 

Lucinda. Then it is your pleasure, sir, to be gallant, and I 
suggest you find a better subject for your gallantry than a 
lean and ■wrinkled 

Redfern. Lucy, have you a looking-glass? 

Lucinda. I see my wninkles in it every day. 

Redfern, Your glass tells lies. 

Lucinda. Colonel, I am too old for compliments. May I ask 
you to state what is the object of your \dsit? 

Redfern. The object, madam? Upon my word, you are a 
little short. 

Lucinda. I find you, sir, a little long. 

Redfern. Veiy well, madam, I ■vrill be brief. It is not the 
custom of the Service to beat about the bush. I have an 
object, and the object is to ask you to be mj' wife. It ’s the 
second time of aslcing, Lucy, and it ’s a plaguy long time since 
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the first, but that u as not my fault It 's the lady’s pnvilege 
to change her mind \\ on’t you change j ours ? 

Llctvda Yes, Charles, my mmd is changed 
RzDrEHN \ Approaching gladly Lucy^ 

Lccivda. [Backing mth hand tip'\ Y’on do not understand 
RzDrEiLN I understand that you have changed your mind, 
and 


Lca\Dv. Charles, when I said ‘No,’ it was my lips that spoLe. 
My mmd, my heart w ere aching to saj ‘ Yes ’ — fiv e-and-twenty 
j ears ago To-day I am all umted when I ansm cr * No ' 
Redfern Ah, but 1 ’J1 not take ‘No’ this time I ’ll ask and 
ask again until 

LtravDV Till what, Charles^ Till I become a girl again? 

1 our asking will not bnng back my j outh, nor yours 
Redfzrn Mine? Time does not matter if love keeps voung 
Lucinda Has yours kept voung? 

Reofera It IS young and fresh and strong as on the day I 
went awaj It ’s nev ei flagged It’s 

^ Because you -went away 

cn 4 ^ great career m India You put >our love aside and 

hUed your mmd with other thoughts 
Redfern Not filled 

^ small recess, securely sealed, as I 
th(«trht™y plums You took it out sometimes, that 

in Its recess until 

£k for another 

Tif. ^ ^ splendid wars to occupy my mmd I had 

creirunUlTrm“^” ’rV° ‘^“P “ ^"sh The pam was 
SSid vSr Ce T'’' 5°“-^ Time plit a halo 

dS Love doesn\ die It 

) ours to hfe 

J-» 1^1?™?™™“,'”'='" Il-n^looHerhapp- 
Rcdfern And what have I? 

I-caj™ y o« to. h.d ^ ^ 

I to e livrf on hones T nn't i 

ten te.’J” “ 

toira p'nme'Li^lJop™ **“ tfought s grrat 
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Redfern. Then — ^then is there no hope for me, Lucy? 

Lucinda. None. 

Redfern. [Moutfij; towards cfoor.] In India, I have not known 
defeat. 

Lucinda. You are back in England now, colonel. 

Redfern. Colonel! 

Lucinda. [Exiatdwg Jia7ii.] Good-bye, Charles. 

Redfern! [Taltmgiijappedmgly.l Lucy! [She shakes her head.] 
Good-bye. 

[Eont Redfern. Lney siis, opens the locket she wears on a 
chain round her neck and buries it against her face, 
kissiitg it. 

Enter Helen softly. 

Helen. Maj' I come in? 

Lucinda. [Closing lockeli] Helen, did I disappoint you greatly 
when I said I could not receive your Harry? 

Helen. We both hoped very much that he might come. 

Lucinda. Helen, teU liim from me that he may come, just once, 
if he will nape his boots most carefully and sit there quietly 
in the centre of the room. 

Helen. Oh, thank you, Hiss Baines. You can’t tell how much 
pleasure you will give us both. 

[Exit Helen. Miss Baines carefully straightens her anti- 
macassars. S7tsa>i knocks. 

Lucinda. Come in. 

Susan enters. 

Susan. [^dwEd.] Miss Baines ! 

Lucinda. IVhat is it, Susan ? 

Sus.AN. The gentleman. 

Lucinda. Yes? 

Susan. He gave me this. [Shcr;oing sovereigti.] Am I to keep it, 
mem? 

Lucinda. Certainly, Susan. 

Susan. He said it was for a new gown or — or a present for my 
sweetheart and — oh, miss, I do not want a gown, and I do so 
want a sweetheart and I don’t care if it is forward to say it, 
for I do. 

Lucinda. You remember I said ‘No followers,’ Susan. 

Susan. Yes, miss, I have not forgotten, nor likely to, neither. 

Lucinda. You are young, Susan. 

Susan. Not me. I ’m twentj'-three in November. 
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Lucivda Yes, you 're young 

Susan Too ioung lor a sweetheart, miss? 

Llcintja No, Susan I did say jou ivere to ha'vc no followers, 
but if ^ou meet with a man jou like and let me know, and 
I find on proper inquiry that he is respectable, I shall have no 
objection to his coming to see jou once a week, if he will 
promise to moie carefully in the kitchen and abstain from 
raising his voice 

Susan at I.uctnila’s /get 3 Oh, Miss Barnes • 

LtavDA ] God forbid that 1 should gneve any young 

hearts 
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Sniggers ani Bill are talking, the Toff is reading a paper. 
Albert sits a little apart. 

Sniggers. What ’s his idea, I wonder? 

Bill. I don’t know. 

Sniggers. And how much longer will he keep us here? 

Bill. We ’ve been here three days. 

Sniggers. And ’aven’t seen a soul. 

Bill. And a pretty penny it cost us when he rented the pub. 
Sniggers. 'Ow long did ’e rent the pub for? 

Bill. You never know ndth him. 

Sniggers. It ’s lonely enough. 

Bill. ’Ow long did jmu rent the pub for, Toffy? 

\The Toff cofilinues to read a sporting paper; he takes no 
notice of what is said. 

Sniggers. ’E’s such a toff. 

Bill. Yet ’e ’s clever, no mistake. 

Sniggers. Those clever ones are the beggars to make a muddle. 
Their plans are clever enough, but they don’t work, and then 
they make a mess of things much rvorse than yon or me. 

Bill. Ah. 

Sniggers. I don’t like this place. 

Bill. tVhy not? 

Sniggers. I don’t like the looks of it. ^ 

Bill. He ’s keeping us here because here those niggers can’t 
find us. The three heathen priests what was looking for us 
so. But we want to go and sell our ruby soon. 

Albert. There ’s no sense in it. 

Bill. Why not, Albert? 

Albert. Because I gave those black deidls the slip in Hull. 
Bill. You give ’em the slip, Albert? 

Albert. The slip, all three of them. The fellows with the gold 
spots on their foreheads. I had the ruby then and I give them 
the slip in Hull. 

Bill. How did you do it, Albert? 

Albert. I had the ruby and they were following me. . . . 

93 
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Bill Who told them lou had the nibj ? You didn t show it? 
Albert No But they kind of know 
Sniggers They kmd of know, Albert? 

Albert Yes, they knoiA i£ jou got it li\enj they sort of 
mouched after me, and I lelis a policeman, and he says, oh 
they were only three poor nip^eis and thejf m ouldn t hurt me 
Ugh ! When I thought of what they did in Jialta to poor old 
Jun 

Bill Yes and to George in Bombay before we started 
Sniggers Ugh' 

Bill ^^'hy didn't you give 'era m charge? 

Albert \Miat about the ruby, BilP 
Bill Ah’ 

Albert Well, I did better than that I wodks up and down 
through Hull I walks slow enough And then I turns a 
comer ard I runs I never seen a comer but I turns it But 
sometimes I let a comer pass just to fool them I twists 
about like a hare Then I sits down and waits No pnesls 
Sniggers What? 

Albert No heathen black devils with gold spots on their face 
I give ’em the slip 
Bill Well done, Albert 

Sniggers [A/ter a stgk of conUnt'\ Why didn’t you tell us? 
Albert ’Cause ’e won’t let you speak ’E 's got ’is plans and 
'e thmks we Te silly folk Things must be done ’is way /Wid 
all the time I’ve give ’em the slip Might ’ave ’ad one o’ them 
crooked knives in him before now but for me who give ’em 
the slip m Hull 
Bill W’ell done, Albert 

Sniggers Do you hear that, ToSy? Albert has give ’em the 
slip 

The Tore Yes, I hear 

Sniggers IVell, what do you say to that? 

The Totf Oh Well done, Albert 
Albert And what a' y ou going to do? 

The Toff Going to wait 

Albert Don’t seem to know what ’e ’s waiting for 
Sniggers It ’s a nasty place 

Albert It’s getting silly, BUI Our money’s gone and we 
want to sell the ruby Let ’s get on to a tovm 
litLL But e ’H un’t come 
^ert Then we ’U leave him 
ntccers We ’ll be all right i£ we keep away from Hull 
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Albert. We ’ll go to London. 

Bill. But ’e must ’are ’is share. 

Sniggers, AH right. Only let ’s go. [To the TojJ?^ We ’re 
going, do you hear? Give us the ruby. 

The Toff, Certainly. 

[He gives them a ruby from Ms waistcoat pocket; it is the 
size of a small heti's egg. 

[He goes on reading Ins paper. 

Albert. Come on. Sniggers. 

[Exeunt Albert and Sniggers. 

Bill. Good-bye, old man. We 'll give you your fair share, but 
there ’s nothing to do here, no girls, no halls, and we must sell 
the ruby. 

The Toff. I ’m not a fool, Bill. 

Bill. No, no, of course not. Of course you ain’t, and you ’ve 
helped us a lot. Good-bye. You ’ll say good-bye. 

The Toff. Oh, yes. Good-bye. 


[Still reads paper. Exit Bill. 
[riic Toff puts a revolver on the table beside him and goes on 
with kis paper. 

Sniggers. [Out of breath,] We 've come back, Toffy. 

The Toff. So you have. 

;J^bert. Toffy — how did they get here? 

The Toff. They walked, of course. 

Albert. But it ’s eighty miles, 

Jiggers. Did you Imow they were here. Toffy? 
piE Toff. Expected them about now. 

;^bert. Eighty miles. 

Bill. Toffy, old man — ^ivhat are we to do ? 

Ihe Toff. Ask Albert. 

do things like tliis there ’s no one can save us 
but you. Toffy — I always knew you were a clever one. We 
won’t be fools any more. We ’ll obey you, Toffy. 

TotF. You ’re brave enough and strong enough. There 
isn’t many that would steal a ruby eye out of an idol’s head, 
and such an idol as that was to look at, and on such a night. 

5 ou ’re brave enough. Bill. But you ’rc all three of you 
fools. Jim would iiave none of my plans and where’s Jim? 
And George. What did thev do to him.^ 
diggers. Don’t, Toffy! 

The Toff. Well, then, your strength is no use to you. You 
want cleverness; or the}'’!! have you the way that they h.ad 
George and Jim. 
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The Toef These black pnests would foUow you round the « orld 
in aides Year after year, tfll they got their idol’s eye -^d 
if IV e died ivith it they ’d follow our grandchfldren That foof 
thinks he can escape men hke that by running round three 
streets m the town of Hull ^ 

AiEERr God s truth, ’aven’t escaped them, because they re 
'ere 

The Toff So I supposed 
Albert You supposrdf 

The Toff \es, I believe there’s no announcement in the 
Eoaety papers But I took this country seat especially to 
receive them There 's plenty of room if you dig, it is 
pleasantly situated, and, what is most important, it is in a 
very quiet neighbourhood So I am at home to them this 
afternoon 

Bill Well, jou 're a deep one 

The Toff And remember you 've only roy wits between jou 
and death, and don’t put your futile plans against those of an 
educated gentleman 

Albert If you 're a gentleman why don’t jou go about among 
gentlemen instead of the likes of us’ 

The Toff Because I was too clever for them as I am too clever 
for you 

Albert Too clever for them? 

The Toff I never lost a game of cards m my hfe 
Bill You never lost a game ' 

The Toff Not when there was monev on it 
Bill Well, weU 

The Toff Have a game of poker? 

All No, thanks 

The Toff Then do as you ’re told 
Bill All right. Toffy 

Sm GOERS I saw something just then Hadn’t we better draw 
the curtains? 

The Toff No 
Sniggers WTiat? 

Toff Don’t draw the curtains 
Smccers Oh, allnght 

can see us One doesn’t let the enemy 
do that I don’t see why 

BUi Oh, aB right, Toffy 


[AH begin to pvU out resolvers 
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The Toef. [Putting his matt away.] No revolvers, please. 

Albert. not? 

The Toff. Because I don’t rvant any noise at my partjL We 
might get guests that hadn’t been in-vited. Knives are a 
different matter. 

[All draw knives. The Toff signs to them not to draw them 
yet. The Toff has already taken back his ruby. 

Bill. I think they ’re coming, Toffy. 

The Toff. Not yet. 

Albert. When vill they come? 

The Toff. ^^Tien I am quite ready to recei%'e them. Not 
before. 

Sniggers. I should like to get this over. 

The Toff. Should you? Then we ’ll have them now. 

Sniggers. Now? 

The Toff. Yes. Listen to me. You shall do as 3 ’ou see me 
do. You will all pretend to go out. I ’ll show you how. 
I ’ve got the rubjL When they see me alone they will come 
for their idol’s ej'e. 

Bill. How can they tell like this which of us has it? 

The Toff. I confess I don’t know, but they seem to. 

Sniggers. What will you do when thej’’ come in? 

The Toff. I shall do nothing. 

Sniggers. What? 

The Toff. Thej' will creep up behind me. Then my friends, 
Sniggers and Bill and Albert, who gave them the slip, will do 
what they can. 

Bill. All right. Toffy. Trust us. 

The Toff. If jmu ’re a little slow you will see enacted the 
cheerful spectacle that accompanied the demise of Jim. 

Sniggers. Don’t, Toffy. We ’ll be there all right. 

The Toff. Veiy' well. Now watch me. 

[He goes past the zoindows to the inner door right; he opens it 
inwards, and then under cover oj the open door he slips 
down on his knees and closes it, remaining on the inside, 
appearing to have gone out. He signs to the others, who 
understand. Then he appears to re-enter in the same 
manner. 

The Toff. Now. I shall sit uith mj^ back to the door. You 
go out one bj' one so far as our friends can make out. Crouch 
veiy low, to be on the safe side. They mustn't see 3 'ou 
through the window. 

[St7/ makes his sham exit. 
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The Toff Remember, no revolvers The police are, I be- 
lieve, piDvtibiafly inquisitive 

[The other tico follow BtU AH three are tune crouching ittstde 
Ike door right The Toff puts the ruby bestde htm on the 
Cable He lights a agorette 

[The door i« back opens so slowly that you can hardly say at 
what eunnettl tt began The Toff picks up hts paper 

\A Native of India wriggles along the floor ever so slowly, 
seeking caver from chairs He moies left where the Toff 
ti The three sailors are rtghi 5«tggerf and Albert 
lean forward Bill's arm keeps them back An arm- 
chair had better conceal Oiem from, the Indian The 
black Priest nears the Toff 

[BjH watches to see if any more are coming Then he leaps 
forward alone (he has taken hts boots off) arid knives the 
Priest 

[The Priest tries to shout, but BtWs left hand ts over hts mouth 

\TheToff continues to read kis sporting paper He never looks 
round 

Bill loce] There’s only one. Toffy What shall 

we do? 

The Toff [H ithout fuming hts head 1 Only one? 

Bill Yes 

The Toff tVait a moment Let me thmk [Still apparently 
absorbed in kts paper] Ah, jes You go back, Bill We 
must attract another guest Now are >ou ready? 

Bill Yes , 


The Toff All right You ---*1 now see my demise at my 
Yorkshire residence Y'U most reoeive guests for me [He 
leafs up in full view of the window ^flings up both arms and falls 
m U> the floor near the dead RrtrrJ ] Now be ready 

[ffij eyes close 

[There ts a long pause Again the door opens, very, very 
slowly Another Pries! creeps in He has three golden 
spots ttfon kxsffsrtkead He looks round, then he creeps 
up to his eonipanion and turns him over and looks fnside 
each of kts clenched hands Then he looks al the re- 
cumbent Toff Then he creeps towards hint Bill slips 
after Atm and Atttves himhhtihe other, with hts left hand 
oier hts mouth 

Bill. [5o(fo tore ] We ’ve only got two. Toffy 
The Toff StSl another ^ 

Bill What’Q we do? 
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The Toff.; [StUing tip.] Hum. 

Bin.. This is the best way^ much. 

The Toff. Out of the question. Never play the same came 
tmce. 

Bill. Why not. Toffy? 

The Toff. Doesn’t work if you do. 

Bill. When? 

The Toff. I have it, Albert. You will now walk into the room. 

1 showed you how to do it. 

Albert. Yes. 

The Toff. Just run over here and have a fight at this window 
with these two men. 

Albert. But they ’re 

^'cs, they’re dead, my perspicuous Albert. But 
Bill and I are going to resuscitate them. Come on. 

„ _ [Bill picks tip a body wider the arms. 

’s right, Bill. [Does the samei] Come and help 
us. Sniggers. [Sniggers comes.] Keep low, keep low. Wave 
about. Sniggers. Don’t show yourself. Now, 
^bert, oyer you go. Our .tMbert is slain. Bade you get, Bill. 
Back, Sniggers. Still, .A.lbert. Mustn’t move when he comes. 
^ot a muscle. 

[A/ace appears at the tcindoto and stays for some time. Then 
the door opens and looking craftily round the third Priest 
enters. He looks at his companions’ bodies and turns 
round. He suspects something. He lakes up one of the 
knives and with a knife iti each hand he puts his back to 
the wall. He looks to the left and right. 

The Toff. Come on, Bill. 

[The Priest rushes to the door. The Toff knives the last Priest 
from behind. 

The Toff. A good day’s work, my friends. 

Bill. Well done, Toffy. Oh, you are a deep one. 

^bert. a deep one if ever there was one. 

SxiGGERS. There ain’t any more. Bill, are there? 

Thr Toff. No more in the world, my friend. 

Bill. Ay, that ’s all there are. There were only three in the 
temple. Three priests and their beastly idol. 

Albert. What is it worth. Toffy? Is it worth a thousand 
pounds? 

The Toff. It ’s worth all they ’ve got in the shop. Worth just 
whatever we like to ask for it. 

Albert. Then we ’re millionaires now. 
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Tee Tott Ves, and what » moTc vmpOrtnot^ we no longer hat e 
any heirs 

Blit We ’ll have to sell it now 

Albert Tliat won’t be easy It ’s a pity it isn t small and we 
had half a dozen Hadn't the idol any other on him ? 

Bill No, he was green jade all over and only had this one eje 
He had it m the middle of his forehead, and was a long sight 
agtier than anything else in the world 
Sniggers I 'm sure we ought all to be very grateful to Toiiy 
Bill And indeed we ought 

Albert 11 it hadn’t ’av e been lor him 

Bill Yes, it it hadn’t a’ been for old Toffy 
Skigcprs He 's a deep one 

The Toff IVell, yon see, I just have a knack of foreseeing things. 
Sniggers. I should think you did 

Bill Why I don’t suppose anything happens that our Toff 
doesn’t foresee Does it, Toffy? 

The Toff Well, I don’t think it does, Bill 1 don’t thmk it 
often does 

Bill Life is no more than just a game of cards to our old Toff 
The Ton Well, we'se uken these fellows’ tnck 
Sniggers [Gang to iks icifidaa) J ft wouldn’t do for any one to 
see them 


The Toff Oh, nobody will coroe this way We ’re all alone on 
a moor 

Bill Where will we put them? 

The Toff Bury them in the cellar but there 's no huny. 

Bill And what then, ToSy? 

The Toff, Why then we 'II go to London and upset the ruby 
busmess We have really come through this job vciy nicely 
Bill 1 think the first thing that we ought to do is to give a 
little supper to old Toffy We T1 bary these fellows to-night 
Albert Yes, let ’s 
Sniggers The \ cry thing 
Bill And w e ’ll all dnnk hia health 
Albert Good old Toffy 

Sniocers, He ought to have been a general or a premier 

[They get bottles from cupboard, etc, 
iHE Toff IVell, ws \e earned our bit of a supper, 

T,,,, Tf-, , „ [They Sit down 

thing >« Here ’s to old Toffy who guessed every- 

Albert and Sniggers Good old Toffy 
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Bill. Toffy who saved our lives and made our fortunes. 

Albert and Sniggers. Hear. Hear. 

The Toff And here ’s to Bill who saved me twice to-night. 
Bill. Couto t have done it but for your cleverness. Toffy. 
Sniggers. Hear, hear. Hear, hear. 

Albert. He foresees everything. 

Bill. A speech, Toffy. A speech from our general. 

All. Yes, a speech. 

Sniggers. A speech. 

The Toff Well, get me some water. This whisky ’s too much 
for my head, and I must keep it clear till our friends are safe 
m the cellar. 

Bill. Water. Yes, of course. Get him some water. Sniggers. 
Sniggers. We don’t use water here. Where shall I get it? 

Bill. Outside in the garden. 


Albert. Here ’s to fortune. 

Bill. Here ’s to Albert Thomas, Esquire. 
The Toff. Albert Thomas, Esquire. 
Albert. And William Jones, Esquire. 


[E.riV Sniggers. 
[They all drink. 
[He drinks. 
[He drinks. 


I HE Toff. William Jones, Esquire. [The Toff and Albert drink. 

rr. [Re-enter Sniggers terrified. 

iiiE Toff. Hullo, here ’s Jacob Smith, Esquire, J.P., alias 
Smggers, back again. 

Sniggers. Toffy, I ’ve been a-thinking about my share in that 
ruby. I don’t want it. Toffy, I don’t want it. 

Ihe Toff. Nonsense, Sniggers, nonsense. 

Sniggers. You shall have it. Toffy, you shall have it yourself, 
only say Sniggers has no share in this ’ere ruby. Say it Toffy, 
say it. 

Bill. Want to turn informer. Sniggers? 

Sniggers. No, no. Only I don’t want the ruby. Toffy. . . . 

■‘^^.Toff. No more nonsense. Sniggers, we ’re all in together in 
mis, if one hangs we all hang; but they won’t outvit me. 
Besides, it ’s not a hanging affair, they had their knives. 

Sniggers. Toffy, Toffy, I always treated you fair. Toffy. I 
was always one to say, give Toffy a chance. Take back my 
share. Toffy. 

The Toff. What ’s the matter? What are you dri\Tng at? 
sniggers. Take it back, Toffy. 

He Toff. Answer me, what are you up to? 

Niggers. I don’t want my share any more. 

H-L. Have you seen the police? [Albert pulls out his knije. 
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TSE Toff No, no kiii\ es, Albert. 

Albert ’What then^ . v 

The Toff The honest truth in open court, bainng the ruby 

^\c w.ere attached 
Smcgeks There 's no police 
Tfb Toty Well, then, subat *s the matter? 

Bill Out with it 
Smgcers I swear to God 
Albert Well? 

The Toft Don’t uaerrupt 

SviCGZRS I swear I saw something tchai J didn’t hkt 
The Toff What you didn't lAe? 

SsiGGEits \ln tears ] D Toffj , Toffy, take it back Tate my 
share &y you take it 
The Toff What has he seen? 

[Dead silence anl\ broken by Sniggers’ s sobs Then stony 
steps are hear 

[Enter a hideous f-jf It is blind and gropes its tett) It 
gropes its the ruby and picks ti up and sirrtfj if 

into c socket in the forehead 

[Sniggers still veeps Softly, the rest state i« horror The 
Idol steps out, not groping Its steps move off, then stop 
The Toff Oh, great heas ens ' 

Albert [/w <i childish, plaintive voice ] What is it, Toffy? 

Bill Albert, it is that obscene idol [in a KhispeT\ come from 
India, 

Albert It is gone 
Bill. It has taken its eye 
SniccERS W*c are sated 

A Voice, [W idi oulhmiMfe accent ] hleestaire WiHiam 
Jones, Able Seaman 

[TAe Toff has never spoken, never moved He only gazes 
stu^diy iM horror 
Bill. Albert, Albert, what is this? 

[He rises oni widks out Ont moan is heard Sniggers goes 
to the mndotc He falls back sickly 
Albert [In a wAis^w ] What has happened? 

S*ncCERS I have seen it. I hate seen it, oh, 1 has e seen It. 

_ [He refimis to laJle 

Ibe Tort [Lioing iu hand very gently on Sni^frj'F arm, 
speahng softly and tnnningly] What was it. Snifrcers? 
iNiGCERs 1 have seen It, 

Albert What? 
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Sniggers. Oh! 

Voice. Jleestaire Albert Thomas, Able Seaman. 

Albert. Must I go, To6y? Toffy, must I go? 

Sniggers. [Clutdiing him] Don’t move. 

Albert. \Going] Toffy, To%. [A'x/V. 

Voice. Jleestaire Jacob Smith, Able Seaman. 

Sniggers. I can’t go, Toffy. I can’t go. I can’t do it. 

[He goes. 

Voice. Meestaire Arnold Everett Scott-Fortescue, late Esquire, 
Able Seaman. 

The Toff. I did not foresee it. [Exit. 


Curtain 



BIRDS OF A FEATHER 

A Welsh Wayside Comedy 
J. 0. Francis 


‘And first concerning rivers; there be so many wonders re- 
ported and written of them, and of the several creatures that be 
bred and live in them, and those by authors of so good credit, 
that we need not to deny them an historical faith.’ — ^Izaak 
Walton in The Compleai Angler. 



The first performance of this pVsy aas prenhy ^he^^ »l(Ji Saorfy 
of the Univefstlv of London f at the Londw School of Economics f on 
2nd 'ilarch 1923, mth the foUmnng east 
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Produced by the Author 

Scene A roadstde trt rural II ales 
Time About ten o'clock at rt^ht 

The play irai also produced by Robert Atkins at the Cohsetint, 
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elsh expressions in the play T^m, Tom, D»f 3 ^ BarJi t>icl, 
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good health, Ach yfi, an expression of disgust 

AH appheattons fer' a licence to perform this flay must he 
fidiressed to tke IVtEsfi Outlook Prrsj, ^Nnitetir, .Manmoidhikire 
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Throughout the play the stage directions are to he taken from the 
view-point of an audience. 

The foreground of the stage is a country road. At the back are 
trees in summer foliage. Between the trees and the road is a low 
grassy bank which, half-way across the stage, is broken by a gap 
from which a pathway runs throughthe trees to the river near by. 
Moonlight is seen amidst the trees in the further parts of the stage. 

There is a wood fire in the foreground. To the right and to the left 
of the fire are boxes, both serving as seats. Near by is a third 
box, used as a store-table. On it are plates, knives, forks, a 
couple of tin drinking-mugs, packets of condments, and a 
hurricane lamp. On the ground, near the fire, is a^ioiher 
hurricane lamp ; also, a frying-pan containing steak and onions. 
This part of the stage is lit by the tioo lamps and the gloio of 
the fire. 

The vise of the curtain shows Twm Tinker seated upon the box to 
the right, eating his supper with a plate balanced on his knees. 
Twm is a middle-aged man, weather-beaten and poorly clad. 
From his doleful examination of his empty cup, it is clear that 
his meal lac'h drink. Pulling doson Ihe cup loilh a sigh of 
resignation, he cleans his plate by wiping it round with a handful 
of grass from the bank and polishes it uritli some paper. Then, 
lighting his pipe, he settles down for an after-supper smoke. 

Dtcky Bach Dwl begins to sing on ihe road to the left. 

T\wr. Hullo^ Dicky? 

Dicky. Hullo, Twm? 

Twm. Got the beer? 

Dicky. Yes. 

Tmi. Then hurry up, my boy, hurry up ! 

[Dicky Bach Dwl comes in from ihe left, carrying a loaf of 
bread and a gallon jar. He is a young fellow dressed in 
ragged rustic clothing, with a battered soft hat set on his 
mop of unkempt hair. His facial expression slmos a 
mind a little awry. There is, however, nothing un- 
pleasant about him, but, rather, something pitiful and 
appealing. 
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Dico [Snifitig tht air] Jawch, Twm, there 's a grand smell 
on that steak and omons 

Ttra Your share is m the trymg-pan Hand o^e^ that jar, 
Dicky 

[Didty fvis the loaf mth the other stores artd gives the jar to 
JtTfli, icho pours out a mugful of ale and drinks mth 
large appreciation Dicky holds the frying-pan orer the 
fire, enjoying the odour 

Dicey A-a-h! H’m' Lotely' Ha\e jou set the mght-lmcs, 
Twm^ 

Twm Yes [It ilA a gesture toxards the back of the stage ] They 're 
tied to that willow tree at the bottom end o' the pool 

[>4 dog ichitnpers on 0se road to the right 

DiCKt \ConceTned ] There ’s the little bitch crying 

T^ti \ es I put her in the cart out o’ the way If Jenkins 
the keeper or Powell the policeman should come along, it ’s 
best they don’t see the dc^ 

Dicxa [Consolingly, as if to a feUouyaeaiUTe ] Lie you still. 
Floss fach It wiE be safer for us [The dog begins to bark 
happily, hearing hs voice! Quiet' [TAe dog stops at onee] 
WTiere 's the donke> ? 

Twn 1 tethered him down b> the bndge Gise him a call 
to be sure he ’s there 


Dics-V [Cofltflj; 01* a special note ] Ked-dj ' 

[TAe donkey brays a friendly reply from the right 
Twi! Hark at him — yes, answering you back like a Christian 
m a pair of trousers The understanding y ou 't e got for 
animals — well, boy, it *s beyond me quite 
DICE^’' to transfer the viands from the frying-pan to 

Aii pme\ Aay, and I ’t e got a pretty tidy understanding for 
a bit o’ steak and omons, too 

Twm Here— steady, my lad! Take half and lea\e half 
Dicky [Reluciani] Lease? 

Twm Yes, just for safety You know the character we’ie 
got for jwachmg Well, if anybody dangerous comes along 
arfiw to the tiwd] then I pop the frying-pan o\er 
n ' this— and here we are, Twm Tinker and Dicky 
^ ^1, a proper picture o’ two law-abiding tinkers 

eating their bit of honest supper 

1 P’^P® People w ould belies e it They 

iTAe nou of a com-crahe is heard from the distance on 
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Twm. The old com-crakc there doesn’t seem to think much of it 
either. Did you see Price when you fetched the beer? 

Dicky. Yes. \Produdug a iwte^ Oh! He asked me to give 
you this. 

Twm. About that salmon, I expect. [Reading by the light of one 
of the lamps^ ‘Castle Hotel, Pontewyn. Private and Confi- 
dential. Dear Ti\-m Tinker, tliis is to let you know that 
eveiy^hing is arranged now about the luncheon party that 
Jfr Venerbey- Jones is gi\dng to-morrow to the clergymen who 
are coming for the opening of the new schoolroom at St Davfid’s 
Church.’ [irV/7i a fierce air of grievance. '\ Venerbey- Jones? I 
wish that bunch of parsons would give hun a lunch — and 
bf^in by pouring half a pint o’ prussic acid down the old 
devil’s throat! 

Dicky. Hear, hear, Twm! I ’ve only got three ha’pence; but 
I ’d pay it willing just to Hold the bottle to his lips. 

Tw?ii. [Reading again. ^ ‘The partj’ will be given here in this 
hotel, so please don’t forget that I am reljdng on you for a 
salmon and will pay you tenpence a pound for it. Sincerely 
yours, Robert Price.’ 

Dicky. Tenpence a pound? Jawch, Twm, there's monej* 
for you ! 

Tw.m. [Putting the letter in his pocket.] I ’ll keep this in case o’ 
dispute. Y’e promised him a salmon, Dicky, and a salmon 
he shall have. This pool of Venerbey-Jones’s has always 
got the pick o’ the river. [Pointitig awayi] Look, Dicky. 
There ’s banks of cloud coming up. Good ! We shall have 
a bit o’ dark for the water. The wind ’s gone round sou’-west. 

[There is a rustling in the trees. 

Dicky. Aay, sou’-west. D’ you hear her? A grand wind she 
is, Twm — a dark old wind. Come on, wind. Send up the 
clouds. That ’s right — up and up, to shut the eyes o’ the 
moon. Let’s go to the river, Twm. I can’t wait any longer. 

Tw'Ji. Yes. We ’d better get ready. Swaller down your 
%it’ls, Dicky. 

Dicky. [Hastily polishing off his supper.] 1 ’m swallering, Twm. 

I ’m swallering. Have you got the things to make a torch? 

Twm. Yes. I hid them behind this bank. [Producing the 
articles.] Stick, rag, paraffin oU. [Producing a trident.] And 
here ’s my spear. 

Dicky. [Suddenly tense.] H’sh! 

[He bends forward listening. 

Tw.m. What is it? 
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birds of a feather 

Dicky Footsteps 

Tivje 'Where . t i 

Dicey ]Potnttt(S lo ihe lejt\ In the wood Tvrai, it 5 Jenkins 

the keeper 

TtYM Him? llawredd MosesI Let s get these out o sight 
\He hties the foaching tMplemmts'] Tell the little bitch to he 
still 

Dicks Right [He lehtstUs a law vamtng note 

Twm Seems to me, Dicky, >011 can smelt a keeper or a police- 
man a imle off Where’s that blessed frymg-pan? Ah! 
[He pteki up ihe pTymg-pan a»i stU doivn, holding it oier the 
fire ] Sit down, Dicky, and put on a look as mild as nulk 

peacejtilly by the fire, they compose iheit facts to an 
expression of seraphic virtue 
BiCsCi [WJiis/>e«n2 j Here he vs 

Tmt [Lottdly] Yes, Dicky, 3 011 ’re quite nght Davies Ty 
Isha ought to have offered more than sixpence for mending 
that bucket 

\JenHns the Keeper comes tn/rotti the left He ts a sUAwart, 
middle aged man, dressed »« clothes appropriate to hts 
calltttg 

Twsi [ll/th a start of pretended surprise^ Oh, Jenkins the 
keeper I Good ev emng, Jenkins 
Dicky Good ev eiiing, Mister Jenkins 
Twit [Ceuero/iy ] Taking a stroll after supper? 

Jenkins I don t want any soft soap from 30U two BTiat are 
you doii^ here, Twin Tinker'’ 

Twm Frying steak and omons 
Jenkins Whose onions, 1 wonder? 

Tww [Angrily} Bhose onions^ Jly omons Dicky’s onions 
Our omens’ 

Jenkins [SorowheaKy ] Indeed' 

Twit What 6’ you mean, Jenkinsl What are you hmting at"^ 
Jenkins I ’m not hinting at anything What I ’ve got to say 
I ’m going to say straight out I want to see you and this 
Dicky Bath Dw\ off Mr Venerbey- Jones’s land 
Tw-si WTio’s on Venerbey -Jones’s land ^ 

Dicky Aay, who 's on it ? 

Twu Is this the public road, or is it not^ 

Jenkins, ^bhe road ^ may be; but the land on either side oi 
T ^ ' enerbej-Jones s land The game on it is Mr Vener- ' 
Wy-Jones s game 
Twk That’s as may be 
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Jenkins. The fish for a mile and a half of that river are Mr 
Yenerbey- Jones’s fish. 

Tvt.!. So }'ou say. 

Jenkins. Yes, on this estate, fur, fin, and feather, ever}*thing is 
Jlr Venerbey-Jones’s. And don’t you forget it. 

Twin I know’ what this means, Jenkins. That boss o’ yours 
has been complaining that you haven’t got enough pluck for 
your job. 

Jenkins. What? 

Twin Oh, yes — I ’ve heard ! So you ’re beginning to stir things 
up by persecuting two peaceful, hardworking tinkers. 

Jenkins. Yes, a bright pair of beauties you are. The police 
don’t know one-tenth of the miscliief you do — sleeping out in 
that cart like a lot of thieving gipsies. 

Twin [Highly indignaiil.'\ Gipsies? Gipsies, you say? 

Dicky. Too bad, Twm. And you a Caliinistic Methodist, too. 

Jenkins. In the workhouse you ought to be, you young 
vagabond. 

Dicky. No. No walls for me — never. 

Jenkins. And, as for you, Twm Tinker, your proper place is 
the County Gaol — and a great pleasure to me it will be to 
get you there. 

Twin You never will, Jenkins, though you ’ve been tiying 
hard for twenty years. 

Jenkins. I ’ll have you one of these days— the pair of you. 
And now’, before I go home, I want to see you off this 
estate. 

Twin We ’ll move from tliis spot just when we like, Jenkins, 
and not a moment sooner. 

Dicky. Not a moment, Twm. 

Twin If anybody had better be moHng, it ’s you, Jenkins, for 
fear I should happen to let flj' with this frying-pan. 

Jenkins. Well, remember: I ’ve told you. 

Twin Thank }’ou for nothing, Jenkins. Good night and sweet 
repose to you. 

Jenkins. Trash — rodneys — ^pah! 

[He goes azcay to the left. 

Dicky. [IVatching Jeiihivs go.] If there ’s one thing on earth 
worse than a w'easel, it ’s a keeper. 

Twin We promised a salmon to Price — Jenkins or no Jenkins. 

Dicky. He said he w’as going home. H’sh! Yes — ^he’s walk- 
ing back through the wood. Come on, Twm. Let ’s chance 
it. I can’t w’ait now’. Don’t you feel the old river draw’ing 
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jou — aay, dra'wing and drawing? The moons goings 
Tivm 

Twit Verj w ell, w e ’ll chance rt I ’U get the things out again 
{He produces the poaching tackle The moonlight begins to 
fade into darkness as the clouds cot er the sfy 

Dick\ (afmns io and fro excitedly and laughing tnth delight ] 
Ha, ha, ha ' So long, old Man in the Jloon Good*b> e, > ou 
httle white stars And, if j ou should happen to be peeping, 

I hope JOU won’t see an j thing short of a sixteen-pounder 
Ha, ha' Ho, bo' 

Twii {Gmiig the things io Dicky ] Here jou are — stick, rag, 
paraffin oU Make jounelf a torch 

[rtcwi practises a fev » oceinenis vnth hts spear, schile Dicky 
impromsts a torch by lerapping the rag around the end of 
the slick 

Dicki [Pouring ml over the rag ] Now the paraffin 

Twm Got matches^ 

Dicki [Rattling a match-box ] Yes, plentj 

Twm Good 

Dicky Ha, ha, ha' Spear and torch once again— aaj, this is 
the tune when I ’m happy Happy^ Darxo, Tivm — I can't 
tell j ou It ’s — It ’s— oh, it ’s like as if there ’s a lot o’ little 
birds all singing inside me [Dancing a Jrj> steps ] I can’t keep 
still — no, not I d&xncast ] But, Twm— that talk 

o’ me being put in the workhouse — it comes oier me some- 
thu^ dreadfd on times If I was m the workhouse, Twm, 
and somebody was to come to me on a night like this and 
whisper the w ord ‘ salmons ’ — only just whisper it— 0 maw redd, 
Twm, I think I 'd he down an diC broken-hearted ' 

Twru Well, my lad, let's hope we re neither of us m jail before 
to-morrow's breakfast Uncards the back of the stage ] 

Cbme along 

DiCKt [rwrmnjf to the Wait There’s somebody else 

coming now 

Tvni Damn the people' Isn’t a man eter to hate peace to 
get on wath his busmess? [Once again he puls the poaditng 
taade rnto ftidinjl \Yhere's that Irying-pan? [He resumes Air 
former position aX the fire ] Who is it this time, Dicky? 

Di^y [Listening ] I don’t know that step It 's a stranger. 
[tie peers into the darkness ] Aay there he is Tawch, Twm, 
It’s a curate' j r r 

Twm Curate? 

IhCKY Aay, with a top hat and leggings on him 
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Curate? At tHs time o’ night? Any danger, I wonder? 
Sit down Dicky, and try to look as if it was Sxmday. 

\They again assume the rale of blameless linkers cooking supper 
by the roadside. To meet the special occasion, Twin 
begins to hum a Welsh hymn-tune, with which he is but 
loosely acquainted. Dicky joins in. 

\The Bishop of Mid-Wales comes in from the right, carrying 
a suit-case and trudging wearily. He is dressed in 
episcopal attire, his gaiters being stained with dust. He 
is a benign, white-haired old gentleman of a very friendly 
disposition. For a moment he pauses, blinking through 
and over his glasses in the manner of a very short-sighted 
person. 

Bishop. ^^Tiat ’s tliis? Ah yes, thank heaven — humanity at 
last! Good evening, friends. 

Twm. \Non-committally.'\ Good evening. 

Dicky. \Touching his foreheadi] Good evening, sir. 

Bishop. Can you tell me, please, if I am anywhere near the 
Hcarage? 

Twm. You mean Jlr Owen JIatthews’s place? 

Bishop, lio. Mr Lewis Pugh’s. 

ThvM. Pugh? But that ’s in the next valley. 

Bishop. \Horrijiedi\ WTiat? 

Dicky. Yes, sir — four miles away. 

Bishop. Four miles? Oh, dear, dear, dear! I can’t do it. 
Dicky. Lost your \vo.y you have, sir? 

Bishop. Yes. I reached PontewjTi on the last train, and I ’ve 
been wandering about for over two hours. [Mopping his browi\ 
I ’m quite worn out. 

Tv'll. [Putting down the frying-pan, assured that the Bishop is 
harmless But didn’t anybody meet you at the station? 
Bishop. No. You see I wrote to my friend Pugh. [Producing 
a letteri] But I ’ve just found that I ’ve had the letter in my 
pocket all the time. 

[The Bishop’s sad plight and his obvious good nature begin to 
win over Twm and Dicky. 

Dicky. Twm, p’raps the gentleman would like to sit down? 
Twii. Sit you down, mister, and welcome. 

Bishop. Thank you verj' much. I feel rather faint. 

Dicky. [Offering his So.v.] Here you are, sir. Rest your poor 
feet. [The Bishop sits dozen -with a sigh of relief. 

Bishop. [Sniffing the airi\ I seem to Do I? Or do I not? 

Yes, a pleasant aroma. 
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Dicky It ’s the Irymg-paiij sir — steak and onions 
Bishop [In a spasm of desire] Steak and— did you say steak 
and onjons'^ [Sighing longingly] Oh, deirl 
Tvm Tvio hours’ walking, with that heavy bag? [Suddenly 
tnagttanimous ] Dicky, he most have what 's left o’ the steak 
and onions 

Dicky [Heartily ] Aay, Tum, so he mush 
Bishop [/« foble but feeble demand] TSo, really — er — no I 
oughtn't to depme you of 

Twtj That’s all nght, sir We’se had our supper Dicky, 
pass that plate 

[Dtehy holds out a plate on to tchteh Tscrt tips the contents of 
the Jrytng-pan 

Dicky That ’s it, Tvnn. gravy an' all the flute to the 

Bishop] There you are, sir Non, a chunk o’ bread 
Bishop Thank you J really am most gratelul The fact is 
I 'm quite famished 

[He begins to eat hungrily. 
Dicky Would you like a race drop o’ beer, sir? 

Bishop [H tth an aniictpatory smile ] Beer? 

Twit doubtful as to their guest's virjis on total ahstinence ] 

Et — Dicky 

Dicky That’s all nght, Twm Church the gentleman is, not 
chapel [Be fours out a mugful of ule. 

Bishop Precisely ' The older institution, the more catholic 
outlook, the more tolerant philosophy [Tahng the mug from 
Dicfey ] Thank you, my boy Well, lethyd da’ 

Twit and Dick\ lachi da, sir 

Bishop «pa/trire] Ah — h’m — excellent* Yes, most 

refreshing And now — may I ask youf names, my good 
fnends? 

Twsi Tw Bft Tmtei I ’m known as 

Dicky And Dicky Bach Dwl they 're calling me 

Bishop Dicky Bach D •* [Catching Tirm's informative 

gesture loioards his head 1 Er— y es— quite so * W ell, t shan’t 
forget this little roadside party 

I '»'Wddn’t boast oi it, mister, if I was you 
ttCKY No Vousee,5ir, we ’le got a bad name— somehow. 
Bishop A bad name ? 

Dicxv Yes, for poaching 
Twn [Warningly ] Er— h’m 

^ afraid, Twm \ou can teB from the gentle- 
s face there 's a kmd heart m him 
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Tw'm. P’raps I ought to say one thing to you, sir, as man to man ; 
it won’t do you any good as a parson to be seen sitting here, 
diatting with me and Dicky. 

Bishop. But I enjoy sitting here, chatting with you and Dicky. 

Dicky. [Surprised] Enjoy it, sir.'* 

Bishop. Yes. I must explain that I ’ve just come straight from 
a conference at Llandrindod. 

Dicky. What do they do at a conPrence, sir? 

Bishop, [irfl/i gloomy recollections^ Make speeches, my boy — 
and usually long ones! Admirable people, of course; irre- 
proachable people; people for whom I have the highest respect. 
But now, after four whole days with the saints, it ’s quite a 
pleasant change to sit down and talk to a couple of sinners. 
[Looking arotmdi] After the crowded conference, it ’s rather 
strange to me to be here, just three of us alone. 

Dicky. Alone, sir? Oh, no! We ain’t alone. 

Bishop. [Peering here and there^ Not alone? But 

Dicky. All round us, sir — ^they ’re watching. 

Bishop. Watching? 

Dicky. Aay, eyes in the dark. 

Bishop. Eyes in the dark? Dear me! 

Dicky. There ’s rabbits by the score. 

Bishop. [Beginning to groso interested^] Yes, of course — ^the 
rabbits. 

Dicky. \\Vith a shout.] H}^)! B-r-r-r! Hop it, rabbits ! [iVith 
his low, chuckling laugh^ Now, it ’s tails up, sir, and they ’re 
all scurrjnng off, as if the Day o’ Judgment had come on ’em 
sudden. [A fox harks in the distance on the left. 

Bishop. There ’s a dog. 

Dicky. Dog? That’s a fox. 

Bishop. Reallj^? A fox? 

Dicky. Aay, slipping along the top edge o’ that wood — and 
tliinking hard, I expect, o’ somebody’s chickens. 

Bishop. Eyes in the dark — never thought of them before. 
[Kindling.] Tliis isn’t merely pleasant; it ’s — it ’s quite 
exciting. 

[The corn-crake is heard. 

Dicky. There ’s that old corn-crake down on the marsh. Very 
often when he begins, there ’s no hope 0’ stopping him. 

Bishop. It reminds me of Llandrindod. 

Dicky. On that slope, there ’ll be a couple of hedgehogs nosing 
about for sure; and here, in this field 0’ com, there ’s the little 
sque.aky fellers. 
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Bishop And who are the little squeaky fellows? 

Dicky The mice, o’ course, and they’re pibblmg, mbbluig, 
nibbling Aay, I e got a great fetluig for them little squeaky 
fellers I ’m a bit of a mbbler roys^ 

[An CTcl hoois near fy 

Bishop I know what that is an owl 

Dicky Yes [Calling htiJly and dapping hts hands ] Look out, 
all vou little fellows There ’s owls after j ou I like to warn 
’em, sir 

Bishop Quite nght, my boy [Concerned and dapping his hands 
also ] Look out there 

Dicky Ach y fi, them old owls* TheyTe no better than 
Jenkins the keeper and Powell the policeman 
Bishop [A lure beginning to grip Aim] Those watching eyes! 

The thought of them stirs me — ^>es, most strangely. 

Dicky [Eager and joyous ] Ha, ha, ha i You feel it, too? It ’s 
the way o’ the night, sir It 's the wind and the dark getting 
hold of y ou 

Bishop [Uneasy under hts pleasure ] U something ’s getting 
hold of me, that ’s certain 
Dicky Ha, ha’ \\ait you, sir — wait 
Twu Curate or not, mister take cere how you listen to Dicky 
Each Dwl There 's tiro i nen be ’d make a gang o’ poachers 
out of the Twelve Ap tliemsel ves 

Dicky Arc you fond a a mt o’ sport, sir? 

Bishop Sport? Wei’, i was something of a sportsman up at 
Oxford 

[Dicky goes to the Bishop Hts silent, siei/t-fooled motion is 
nine, i« itself, a fasesnaiton He ts a-quwer ecilh an 
eager, joyous stealth, and hts voice ts loio and seductive. 
Dicky P’raps you ’d like a bit o’ sport m the nver to-night? 
Twm [Aside, anxioiuly] Dicky, Dicky! 

Dicky’" But, Twm, don’t you understand? He’s half one of 
us already Iasten,sii I '11 just’Khisper [Into the Bishop's 
ear ] Twm and me are going ^ter a salmon 
Bishop A salmon? 

Dicky. Yes, there in Venerbey- Jones’s pool [Producing the 
and the torch ] Here arc the things [Peering the spear to 
the Bishop ] Now , you take the spear 

Bishop But, my boy 

^cKY It ’s only pretending Tale it 

leaking m hint, as he grasps the spear 1 
W hat do I do with it? o -r e s 
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Dicky. Suppose we ’re going into the water. 

Bishop. [HA diocese forgotlm^ Right in? Dear me! 

Dicky. There ’s only the torch in the darkness and the bigj 
big shadders all popping about. And you ’re waiting — like 
this — h’sh! — as quiet as a stone. And then — there ’s the 
salmon. 

Bishop. Yes, the salmon. 

Dicky. Just you think of it, curate or not. Can’t you picture 
his nose coming up towards the light? 

Bishop. His nose — ^yesl And then? 

Dicky. Then you lift up the spear [shmoing the inovement\ slow 
and careful, like this. 

Bishop. \Imitaling the movement^ Like this? I see. Well? 

Dicky. {Dropping his voice.] Up he comes — nearer, nearer. 
Then you can see his back. It ’s all shiny in the water. And 
you take your aim — ^just behind his head. {Aloud^ Now! 
{With a stoift stroke.] Smsh! Down comes the spear. 

Bishop. {Again imitating.] Sivish! 

Dicky. {Making another illnstrative movement.] And then, with 
a twist, you throw him out on the bank. 

Bishop. {With a similar movement.] You throw him? So! 

Dicky. Oh, there ’s fun it is ! Fun, sir? Aay, fit for the kings 
0’ the world. You ’ll come along? 

Bishop. I? Well, really, perhaps I 

Dicky. Yes, you must come, if it ’s only to watch us. 

Bishop. Of course, if it ’s only to watch — yes. The spear goes 
this way, you say? {With the appropriate movement.] Swish! 

{The corn-crake is heard again. 

Bishop. {Suddenly dashed.] Ah — the voice of conscience and 
Llandrindod ! 

Dicky. You ’re coming with us? You are coming? 

Bishop. No, Dicky, certainly not. {He puts down the spear.] 
How could you suggest such a thing? And to a clergyman 
of all people. 

Twm. {Jiidiciallyi] Still, he pretty nearly had you, sir. 

Dicky. Trying to show kindness I was. If you won’t come 
after a salmon, sir — ^ivell, p’raps you ’re fond of a feed o’ trout? 

Bishop. Trout? Yes, a pleasant dish at breakfast. 

Dicky. Twm, those m’ght-lines — ^fast to the willows, you said? 
Wait you a minute, sir, if you like trout. 

{He hurries aivay through the trees at the back. 

TN\'m. a tidy little feller is Dicky, sir, though 0’ course, he ’s 
counted a bit daft in the head. 

*E947 
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Bishop Daft? And who amongst us shall say that he knows 
all the ways of God’s wisdom? Poor Dickyl 1 like him 
>es, very much 

Tv™ He ’s temble afraid o’ being caught red-handed one o 
these nights There ’s talk o’ putting him in the w oikhouse 
[Hesttabtig and uneasy] O' coursCj sir, after all he’s told you, 
you know enough now to set the police on our track 
Bishop Don’t be alarmed, mj friend I know enough to do 
that for people whose names would SUrpnJe jou 

[Dicky coives back, bringing a Jrx trout 
Dicbv Here you are, sir Look at these trout Beauties thej 
are, sir — fresh off the hook For you, sir Take 'em 
Bishop I ’m ai’-aid they 're stolen goods, Dicky 
Dickv You won’t take ’em, sir? 

Bishop I ’d — I ’d — er — better not 

Twsi Don’t you understand, Dicky ? The gentleman is m the 
Church Hand me them fish, Dicky I 'll find a good use 
for ’em 

[lit takes Ike front and puis them i»i hts pocket 
Dicbv Excuse me offering ’em, sir 1 thought p'raps you 
wouldn’t be so religious on a week night Curate you ate, 
sir, o’ course? 

Bishop IVell, I was once 

Dicky You was once? [iiynipalhetteally ] Did they give you 
the chuck-out? 

Bishop Not exactly, Dicky 
TwM a vicar now, maybe > 

Bishop I he been a vicar, too 
Dicky Well, what are y ou nou), sir? 

Bishop At present I ’m a bishop 

Tww and Dicky Eh? W’hat? 

Dicky A bishop? 

Twm Well, I '11 be d 

Bishop [Hastily ] H m — er — yes I 'm the Bishop of 31id- 
Wales 


Tvvrji But a bishop can’t go wandering about the roads like a 
^ray cat Why don’t you go to Mt Venerbey-jopes's, sit? 

He s the big man in these parts 

Bishop Venerbey- Jones? I don’t like hun^a man of wrath 
^0 I m going on to Jlr Le,^is Pugh’s place I thank you 
for all your kindness ^ 

“othi^l The road you want is the second 
alter crossing the bndge down there 
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Bishop. Thank you. Well, my friends, good night to vou 
both. 

Twji and Dicky. Good night, sir. 

\T1ie Bishop, carrying his bag, begins to move amay. 

Dicky. And mind you don’t fall into the river, sir. 

Bishop. If there ’s a river about, I shan’t be surprised to find 
m3’’self in it. Good night to j’ou. Good night. 

Twji and Dicky. Good night. [The Bishop goes off on the right. 

Dicky. Mawredd, Twm, ive ’ve got sometliing to tell ’em in the 
blacksmith shop to-morrow! A^Tiat do they sa}' for a bishop, 
Ti\Tn? Your Worship? 

Twji. Even an ordinary mayor gets that much. 

Dicky. I know what to call him. 

T\ra. YTiat? 

Dicky. His Holy Highness. 

Tivji. Very right and proper it sounds, too. 

Dicky. [Eagerly. And now, Twm, what about that salmon? 

Twji. [Taking up the spear and the torch, giving the latter to 
Dicky f\ Yes. Here ’s your torch. [Looking to the rightf] 
What ’s that noise? 


Dicky. Only His Holy Highness. He frightened the donkey. 
Tivjf. I hope the old chap hasn’t gone into the river. Now, 
Dicky. 

Dicky. [In great delight.] Ha, ha, ha! Spear and torch and 
the river once again! [Beginning to cut capers.] Ha, ha! 0 
darro, Twm — ^I feel I want to go there dancing. 

Twji. Steady*, my lad, steady. Come along. 

[They go off through the trees at the back, Dicky laughing to 


himself. 


[There is a short pause. 


[Jerikins the keeper comes in from the left, moving stealthily. 
Jenkins. [Whispering, mith a gesture to people '.cithoutf] H’sh! 
Stay there, all four of you. Don’t show yourselves till I blow 


my whistle. 

A Voice. [\Vithout, in a whisperf] Righto, Jenkins. 

Jenkins. [Advancing and noting the things near the jiref] Ah ! 
[Returning to talk to his companions.] They mean to come 
back here — and with fish or game, you can be sure. [Suddenly 
crouching and looking to the right.] H’sh ! Who ’s that on the 
road? He — yes, he ’s carrjnng a bag. One of Twm Tinker’s 
poacliing pals, I ’ve no doubt. I ’ll tackle this fellow myself. 


Get to j-our places. 

[There is a brief murmur u'ithout, then silence. Jenkins, 
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bending Iva/, tnoici round in tfte shadows to a postiton 
from wktek he con pounce upon the newcomer 
[The Btshop conies j« cgatn from Vie rtgH^ and, struggling 
along, loaded up wtih his bag and odd items of athre, he 
makes a sorry spectacle Hts clothes are wel^ kts collar 
IS bmp and stained, hts hat is gone lie has taken off hts 
coat and ts carrying it cm his arm lie has also removed 
bis gai^s, and afro inches of underpants are to be seen 
hts cld-fashtoned grey socks 

Bishop [Multerjmg as he comes in] Dear, dear, dearl [Aloud] 
Excuse me [To himself] Gonel 

1 ^ Eot you, you rascall 

Utgof *“ "'"*‘1 O'" 

'' [irr.gj!mi W]I'« 

jEAKrss Keep stili, I tell j ou 
•Bishop I will not keep still 

'Heavens abo\ e— a blow ! [He wrenches 
jfvle 1 Don’t thiifvT' raised in good boxing 

JefKiNs [Tfying to seize him again 1 You ’ve pot to 

"ould, noutd yiau? [Ex- 

, StbaaSljlt >»“ - Ingkan ma- 

'Vial 's Joar name/ ' ° <”> >'> *l“« fashion? 

& [i:S; ] JtK *“ Vanarbaj.Jona, 

And at this time of mght, too? 
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Bishop. [TITzo thoroughly dislikes Jenkins nmai] That 's no 
business of yours^ my man. 

Jenkins. P’raps not. Well, I ’d better move along. I ’ra 
sorry for laying hands on you, sir. 

Bishop. [Preening himself a little^ You got as good as you gave, 
I think. 

Jenkins. Good night, sir. 

Bishop. [Curtly. Good night. [Jenkins goes away on the left. 
[The Bishop shakes the water Jroin his coat and puts it on. He 
sets his gaiters by the fire to dry. Opening his bag, he 
takes out his nightshirt, which is soaking wet, wrings it 
and spreads it upon one of the boxes by the fire. As he 
begins to recover from his ducking and from the exertion 
of his fisticuffs, his native cheerfulness comes back to him, 
[A breeze stirs the leafage. He listens with a smile of pleasure. 
An end hoots near by. 

Bishop. [Clapping his hands and shouting.] Look out, you little 
fellows! [Smiling and murmuring to himself!] Poor Dicky! 

Where are [Turning toivards the trees!] Yes, I suppose so 

— the river. [Recalling the allurement of Dicky’s talk, he stirs 

uneasily.] How does it [He raises his hand and brings it 

down in the movement of spearing!] Swish! [A smile flits over 
his face and he sighs — enwoKsly.] Ah well! [He gels up and 
paces to and fro, fighting down the subversive appeal!] 1? No, 
no, no — ^NO ! pace slackens and he pauses to peer through 

the /fees.] Still, just to watch [TlT’I/j another movement.] 

Swish ! [The corn-crake sounds its note. 

[Starting violently.] No, certainly not — not for a moment! 

[Befalls to pacing to and fro again. 
[Dicky and Tivm come back. Dicky carries a large salmon. 
Twin has the spear and the Bishop’s hat, which he has 
recovered from the river. For a moment the neivcomers 
do not see the Bishop, whose march of self-conquest has 
carried him into a patch of shadoto. Dicky reaches a 
position near the fire before the Bishop is aware of ihetr 
return. 

Bishop. [Delighted!] Ah — ^my hat! 

Dicky. [Frightened!] Oh! [He drops the salmon near ike fire. 

■ Twji. [Promptly getting rid of the spear!] Darro ! 

Dicky. [Relieved^ It ’s only His Holy Highness. 

Bishop. I ’m sorry to trouble you again, but I walked into 
the water. [Noticing the salmon.] What ’s this, Dicky } Still 
more fish? 
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Dicxy and at ease ] Wei!, Vou see, sir— we 'd had an 

og^r of [Sfjr/twg in alarm] T'mm? 

Twm Well? 

Dicky Over there— it ’s Jenkins the. keeper 
Twm Jenkins? 

Bishop {Annayed] That fellow again? 

Dick\ And there 's a man m that gateway It ’s Powell the 
policeman 

Twu Somebody behind us, too, Dick> — we’re surrounded 
Dicky I ’ll pick up the salmon 

Twji {Shpptng ktm] No P’raps they haven’t seen it yet 
DiCKt What shall we do^ 

Tmi I don’t knoiv 

Dick\ Tliey ^re moving Ves — ^tncre ’s JenJdns 
Bishop 1 detest that man 

Twii Blazes, Dicky — here ’s my pocket full o’ trout * 

Bishop T-t-t • 

Twm Yes, and Pncc’s letter on me somewhere 

Dicky They ’re clostt^ in on us 

Twji It’s jail for me, boy, workhouse for you, 

Dicky Workhouse? Oh, no, no, no' \To the Bishop] Can’t 
you help us? 

Bishop I? 

Dicky Oh, sir, them walls ail round' 

Bishop [Jn sudden reroh’ej One moment' The evudence 
agamst you is this fish? 

Dicky Yes 

Bishop [Gaing to the box near the fish. J If you have sinned with 
your h^ds, I ’vc sinned also in my heart, so I may as well 
see this through 

Twm What are you going to do? 

Bishop Suppress the evidence' Now [^Kthng Air action to 
kis Kords 1 It I sit down and take my maht-shirt — so 
Dicky Well? ° 

Bishop I can hold it to the fire— so 
Dicky WelP 

Bishop And drop it on to the fish—so 
Twm And then^ 


Bishop Then 1 wrap it round the fish so 

Twm [JoyfuUy] Dicky I 

Bishop And 1 put the lot m my hag so 

Dirro- c f ». i. ^almon and mgkt-shirt m his bag 

UICCY Sate m his hag— well, I ’ll be hlowed! 
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Bishop. No keeper would dare to search a bishop. 

Twm. [in a whisper.] Here ’s Jenkins. [Aloitd^ Yes, sir, we ’ll 
take you up to Mr Le^\•is Pugh’s place with pleasure. With 
pleasure, sir. 

{Jeitkiits comes in from the left. 

Bishop. So you ’re here again, are you? 

Jenkins. What were you doing in the river just now, Twm 
Tinker? 

Twm. [For a moment at a /o5s.] The river? 

Jenkins. Yes. You had a light there. WTiat were you doing? 

Twm. [Holding out the Bishop’s hat as an ansiuer comes.] Fetch- 
ing this gentleman’s hat. 

Jenkins. Hat? \To the Bishopi] Did you lose your hat? 

Bishop. I certainly did lose my hat. 

Jenkins. Don’t think, Twm Tinker, that you can put me off 
with a tale of a hat. [To the Bishop^ So you ’re a friend of 
this pair, after all? Yes, a fine sort of clergyman, I’ll be 
bound. We ’ll take charge of the lot of you. 

[He raises his whistle to his lips. 

Bishop. If you blow that whistle, you ’ll regret it. 

Jenkins. Regret it? Shall I, indeed? And who are you, I ’d 
like to know? 

Dicky. [Smwrously.] His Holy Highness, the Bishop of Mid- 
Wales. 

Jenkins. a&uri.J Bishop? 

Bishop. Precisely! If you doubt it, let me see what I have in 
my pockets. [Produdng envelopes.] Look at these. They ’re 
addressed to me. 

Jenkins. [Readwg.] 'The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Mid-Wales.’ 

Dicky. [.-Isitfr.] JIawredd, Twm — a lord! 

Jenkins. [Forced to accepia7ice.] So you really are a bishop? 

Bishop. [2'aking bach the envelopes.] I know your employer. 
In fact, one of these letters is an inritation from him to a 
luncheon to-morrow. 

Dicky. What? Ha, ha, ha! Twm, it’s the Castle Hotel. 
From what I hear said, they ’re buying a grand big .salmon 
for that party. [To Twm, aside, looking lo-.cards the bag.] 
Tmn, ha. ha, ha! The salmon! 

Bishop. 1 dare say you ’ll be glad to earn an honest shilling, 
Dicky. Take charge of my bag, will you? 

Dicky. Take charge.^” [Gleefully sei:ij:g the bag ] Oh, yes, I '11 
take charge of the b.ag! 
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Tw5i up thi lamps] Our things will be safe enougb 

till come back, Ditkj Now, my lord, we '11 have the 
donkey harnessed up in half a jiffy, and then, my lord, we ’ll 
drive you ov ei to llr Lewis Pugh's my lord 
Bishop. Thant \ou. Twin [Coid/yl Good night, keeper 
Jemeins [5i(Ufniy, hdpUss thvtgh still a htlit suspicious] 
Good night 

tncKY jly mahce] Good night, Alirier Jenkins 

Twit Good night, Jenkiiis And, m the nay o’ kindness, let 
me tell joii this you ’re one o* those that 's up and doing a bit 
too soon [f/e mooes to the 

Bishop Twm] Yes, too soon, my go^ man — too 

soon! 

\The corn crahe ts heard on a rtolenf ftote 
Bishop [Pausing, mth a tcaie gf the hand ] Too late, jny good 
bird — too late' 

[TteiH, the JBtshop, and Dicky go out on the right 
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This play ts fully protected by the law of copyright, and no per- 
formance may tegi,. en unless permission keis first been obtained front 
.!/(« Mary helly, The Bnt sh Drama league, 9 Fitzroy Septare, 
Ijmdon, 11 I The fee jar every amateur ferfortranee ts twO 
shiUings and sixpence, which must be paid in advance 
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There is a second’s pause after the curtain rises. Then the door 
opens, and a yoimger 'j)oman enters, in a weary, dispirited 
manner . She is carrying a lantern, which she puls on the table. 

Young Woman. ’Er ’ve a-gone. 

Old Woman. \Lookinupf\ The cow? 

Young Wojian. Ees . . . ’er ’ve gone dade. 

Old WosrAN. Was the calf living? 

Young Wom.an. ’Twas born dade. 

Old Woman. There idn’ nort left now. 

Young Woman. [Suddenly rousedi\ ’Tis terr’ble, mother, 'tis 
terr’ble! YTiat shall us do? . . . If us was rich vokes 
'twouldn’ matter so much; us could lose a cow, and the pegs, 
and the chicken, and us ’d still have some’in left ... but 
there idn’ nothen, nothen. . . . 

[She flings herself down on the chair with her arms on the table, 
and gives way to her grief. 

Old Wom.an. No, there idn’ nothen left, to be sure. [A short 
dlence, brohen only by the younger woman's But there 
idn’ no use in carryin’ on like that there — that won’t call the 
bastes back. . . . There ’s some’in that must be done\ 

Young Wojian. You ’m talking silly, mother, there idn’ nort 
that us can do ... us can’t make they live again. 

Old Woman. No, us can’t make they live again, for sure. . . . 
Lookee, my dear, what have all this yer trouble come upon 
us for? 

Young Woman. [Sullenly.] ’Tis the will of the Lord, I sim. 

Old Woman. iUi, you ’m wrong tliere— tidn’ the Lord ! Us 
have a-been to chapel regular forty year, and us haven’t never 
done nort to be ’shamed of. He wouldn’ a-laid His hand 
upon us like this yer. . . . No, ’tidn’ the Lord, ’tidn’ the Lord ! 

Young Woman. Who be it then? 

Old Wom.an. Ah, who be it? [With sudden fierceness.] I tell’ee, 
■’tis the De\-il, and he hath his serj-ants in this yer parish, same 
as the Lord! 

T’oukg Wojian. What do ’ee mane? 

Old Woman. What day did they pegs die? 

127 
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Young Wo Jt«r Monday 

Old Woman And the chicken? 

Young Woman Tuesday and Wednesday— they was all dade 
Wednesday evenin’ time 3 

OldWoman Ah and whowasitcomeupyer lastSmday? 

Young Woman Only old Sally Endicott, that I know by— 
Mother t do ’ee mane ? 

Old Woman I didn’t name her name, nor I wouldn t name no 
names, but I knaws how to find out for certain sure, and I be 
'bout doin' of It 

Young Woman Mother what be ’bout? 

OldWoman I knaws I knaws \Sh£ chtukles 

Young Woman [In dread\ What have 'ee got m your lap? 

Old Woman Bullock’s heart 

Young Woman [Her dread tncreastrtg^ What vor? Oh, 
mother, I don’t like this yer 

Old Woman I be putting of the pins in, my dear, and I be 
putting of it in the turves to bakey, my dear [pending io ike 
jire\, and I be cov enng of it with the ashes 

Young Woman Mother] 

Old WosiAN And when her begmn’th to bakey, my dear, us '11 
knaw us ’ll knaw [Chuckles 

Young Woman {!« terror ] Don’t 'ee do it, mother, don’t ’eel 
’Tis devil’s work' 


ner 


Old Woman Us ' ll knaw, sure as gospel When 

beginn’th to bakey, the one as ilLwished us will come to 
the door 

Young Woman Oh, don't 'ee do it, mother 1 Ibeveared! 

[SAe setses the longs, and tries to draw the heart out oj the fire, 
hut the eld woman pushes her back in sudden fury 
Old Woman Lave un bide, you fultl If you don’t lave un 
bide, I won’t never spake to 'ee no more, and I '11 lave my 
cu’se upon ’ee when I do dief [The young tratruzn cowers back 
against the table, right ] I be gwain to knaw our enemy, and 
nothen shan’t hold me! [5Ae bends oner the fire, muttering to 
herself A short silence Knocking at the door The ^oung 
woman gives a stifled scream, and throws her apron over her face 
The Old B Oman raises herself in her chair, and fixes her eyes cm 
the door Knocking again The Young Woman rushes across 
to the fire, and flings herself on her knees, burying her face m her 
1 Oman shakes Her angrily ] Get up, you 

rather fainter ] Who is it, then ? Come 
inside? Open the door, you gurt fulel 
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Yotog Womak. [/7z hysterical fecw.] I can’t ... I can’t . . . 
don’t ask me, mother! 

Old Womak. [Seizing her arm.] Open the door to -wance! [The 
Young Woman gets up slowly and reluctantly, and goes to the 
window near the door in obvious fear. She peers out, then gives a 
sudden scream and rushes back to the Old '\Voman!\ 'WTat is it, 
then? 

Yodkg Womak. There ’s someone l}dng out there to the door! 

[The Old Woman takes the lantern and goes to the door. She 
hjeels, holding the lantern over something outside on the 
ground. She rises and comes inside, centre. The Young 
Woman crouches by the fire, her back to the audience, 
watching her. 

Old WoitAN. Her ’s dade, sure ’nough. 

T'oukg Womak. [In a strained whisper.] Who is it, mother? 

Old Womak. [With hardly conaaled triumph in her voiced Sally 
Endicott! 

[The Young Woman gives a gasping scream, and sinks to the 
ground. 


curtain 
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but as a curtam set practieally rules wit a fireplace, the sta;;e 
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iUcRi'TrosH "Obe' Jam saUs ohc libcUel’ 

[He sands the <ic>ewffie«J rigorously, and then crosses to the 
door, etc 

The Gaelic viord Dhial (Cod') is pronounced 'Eea.* Afjinfe 
rnhot! (very good health i) is pronounced 'slanclie tore’ — with 
the nasal French n 

The costumes call ior some care "Mackintosh wears the 
ordinary casscxi. and bands ol a pnest, a rusty my ‘Dr Johnson* 
wig, and Sliver buckles on his shoes Yotr nears a scarlet 
^ssock just Jeanng the ground and mihaui mantle The cloak 
he wears on entering is bkwjr, lace ruffles may be worn. His 
weU-powdered wig is small and neat, with rows of curls running 
right round, but no queue Oemcntina wears a heav'y velvet 
travelling dress and a Pompadour wig Charles Edward’s 
othes arc ordinary period, but must suggest seedmess Ev erv - 

greatcoat. 
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The Cardinal York’s study in the Cancclleria in Rome on the 
evening of ist January 1766. 

Jt is a typical Italian palace chamber, lofty and sombre. The 
entrance is at the back through a tall rather narrow folding door. 
On the right, beside the large open fireplace with its glowing wood 
fire, are a high-backed arm-chair and a small table on which are a 
flask of wine, a wineglass and a plate of dried fruit. A door 
leading to the Cardinal's bedchamber is on the same side, but 
farther back. On the left, at a large desk table littered with 
papers, the Cardinal’s secretary, Father Mackintosh, is writing 
diligently. He is a short, sturdily-built man of fifty, black- 
haired, ruddy-complexioned and lively in his movements. 
Presently he sits up, pushes his quill pen behind his ear, and rubs 
his hands vigorously. 

Mackintosh. {Crossing over to the fireplace and throwing on logs.'\ 
‘Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
large reponens.’ 

{He warms his hands for a few moments, then crosses quickly 
to the door and listens. Reassured, he returns to the desk 
and unlocks a drawer from which he takes a fiat black 
bottle, and then, taking the 'wineglass from the small table, 
pours out a generous tot of whisky. 

‘Nunc est bibendum.’ [Driwfo.j Jly first this day and God 
knows I need it. {He makes as if to fill up his half-empty glass, 
thenwha?tges his 7 nind.] ‘Neu quid nimis.’ Let your modera- 
tion be known to all men. And moreoverj when null •! be 
getting another bottle when this is finished? {Suddenly he cocks 
an ear and listetis inte7}lly.] Och, Dhial 

{He gulps dozen the rest of his drmk, thrusts the bottle back into 
drazeer, replaces the zeineglass after giving it a hasty wipe 
'with the hem of his cassock, azzd gets back to his place at 
the desk. The door opeizs and the Cardinal York eziters, 
follozeed by a nian-servanl. York is a znazi of forty, hzit. 
looks niore. His clear-cut features have that gezitle, 
rather fztlile aspect that 7 irver chaztges mto azzgerbxd ozzly 
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pecTisbness things go icrong lie w trearing eap 
ard e!oak Machinmk rises tfs ke enters 


York ?\o change. Mackintosh 

]The servant tithes hts eloak and retires 
^IvcosToSH Is His Majesty conscious at all> 

York (Si'iinj do-jti tcf«n,(> tn the arm-cAatr] lie comcS and 
goes He haj been able to make his confession and receive 
the sacramEnts He asked lor — for in> brother ,, IT! 
take a glass of niiiej Mackintosh 1 am \ ery tired No sleep 
last night and little the might bcfoic Thanlr: you 
[Dnnfef] I am not to go there again to-night unless they 
Ei^nd for me 

Mackintosh His 'Majesty’s physiaans do not apprehend ’ 

York He may go at any moment He mav linger on lor a 
week That is all they say But ■ne Stuarts do not die 
readily 

klACKiNTOSH Barring cold steel 

YoitK True Cold steel is our hereditary ailmept Very fatal, 
too Othemise tse are good for OUT fourscore as a rule So 
I am going to test a little 

Mackintosh 'iour Eminence’s bed is ready It u warmed 
for your Eminence 

York No, 1 won’t go to bed My brother ama es to-mght 
Mackintosh It is possible his Royal Highness may arrive 

f/f fanse, dunnj vhith hlacfnniosh wnJrs diligtnily 
York Of course the roads are bad at this time of year 
Mackintosh There is nothing wrong with the roads 
\ ORK [IViih a gesture cj trrttaitm ] Confound the fellow I Con- 
found aB Scotsmen' 


Mackintosh It is not for a Stuart to say’ such a thing Vour 
Eminence's brother would not have said it 
\oRK Perhaps not Scotsmen may be excellent m their own 
place 

Mackintosh [finJhn^] My lord Cardinal 

York. No more, I beg you I am tired 
ilACKiNTOSH I crave your Enunenre’s pardon 
^ distant eloch sirthtS Ktne 

York Nme o clock He will 'be here before midnight if the 
roads are good 

Mackintosh The roads wiU be all nght for them that will 
travel them 

msn’ You think my 

orother IS not coming^ Is that if 
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Mackintosh. {Laying dawn his fen and speaking very de- 
Uberalely^ I think nothing. I only ask myself. And what 
I ask myself is this. 3Vhen your Eminence dispatched the 
courier to Florence, did your Eminence entrust the courier 
with sufficient funds to defray the expenses of his Roj-al 

Highness’s journey? • v 

York. I should not care to insult my brother by offering him 
his coach fare. I have alwa3's kept him well supplied. 
IMackintosh. Ay, and there ’s hardly a tavern in Florence that 
Bomiie Prince Charlie can show liis face in for the score that 

is chalked up against him. _ . r u 

York. Mackintosh, you forget yourself. "Vou have the 

of jmur nation. Still, no man knows what he can do till he 
tries. Prayer and fasting — who knows? One day, by the 
grace of God, jmu might even be redeemed from being a 
Scotsman. With God all things are possible. 

JLackintosh. I am obliged to your Eminence. 

York. Not at all. [Pause.] I grant you know a good deal more 
about my brother than I do. 

SfACKiNTOSH. I have had dealings with him. 

York. Quite so. For the last twenty years _my dealings mth 
him have been confined to communications _ through my 
bankers. Twenty years! A long time, Macluntosh and a 
full time, too. I ’d like to see Charles again. Whether he 
will care about seeing me is another question. He does not 
like me much, though he takes my money punctuallj' enough. 
But whom does Charles Uke? Poor Clementina, perhaps. I 
suppose he likes her after a fashion. 
ilACKiNTOSH. It is hard to say. , , , , -ri w^i,. 

York. A deplorable business, truly deplorable. Tiie liol> 

Father feels very strongly about it. 

-AIackintosh. The Holy Father is not the only one. 

York. And vet one can’t help being sorp^ "t-cI? tn 

woman. ^Ve were children together, she and 1. Used to 
play in the Borghese Gardens. I ha^Tn t see her since J 
don’t want to. Have you heard amthing about her lately, 
ilackintosh ? You are more in the way of hearing things than 

3lAcmNTOsn. The last letter I had from my cousin in Florence 
informed me that the Countess Albany - — 

York. I presume you mean Signora Walkinshaw . _ 

Mackintosh. As vour Eminence pleases. S'gnora M alkinshav, 
my cousin informs me, is in the best of health and spirits 
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espeaally s pints, but the eottiorlium nf*: that she and his 
Ko^-al Highness have maintained these man) jears seems to 
be drawing to a dose 

YoKK [Stoi-tWl ^Miat? Separating? ^^hy> 

JlACttvrosa The Signora WaHanshaw, m> cousm says, teds 
that at her time of life her coustitution is unable nmeh longer 
to support the pnviiege of being thrashed at least ihnce ^er 
dittn bv her exalted consort 

Voas, up angrtfv ] It’s monstrous' I won't hear it. 

You eat our bread and laugh at us and gloat over the filthy 
gossip y our blackguard cousin sends > ou from Florence It *s 
scandalum magrtatum It ’s worse It \ a treasonable cor- 
respondence You ’re a traitor, a dirty spy You 're drunk, 
too I ’ll have you unfrocked, pig of a Scotsman, I '11 

MvCkivtosh [Angrily thrusting the CcJriinal hath mt/> his thatr ] 
Sit down you there, man, and hearken to me I had ftnir 
brothers, as fine men as ever stepfved on heather Lachlan, 
the youngest, fell at Piestonpans Duncan’s carcass has long 
since rotted to bits on the gallows at Carlisle Ahstair and 
John, they helped to break the Butcher’s left at Ciilloden,and 
there they sleep And J — I should be with them where they 
are gone, all young and fresh in their sins — God have mertT' 
upon them — hut for having to skulk about in a black jjetticoat 
and not much to show for it These men died for your brother, 
gave their good lives for the Stuart cause, and you call me 
traitor and spy, and drunken pig of a Scotsman' By Chnst, 
tny lord Cardvnal, there was a time before I put on tbese sags 
when the man that said the hundredth part of that would 
have bad to face me on ten foot of grass with good c^ance of 
staying there till Judgment Day . , , 

\oRK [Hhose Jits ej lenijfr are soon pwtJ Basta, basta, 
ilackmtosh tnio 


SIackiutosh unless somebody bad the chanty to giv*e his 
duty body CbiKtian bunaL 
York Per t amor di Dio- 

iUcEixTOSH Traitor, is \t? Drunken rascal? Pig of a Scots- 
Unfrock me, would you? Och, Dhia, the man is daft. 
Tis only the black coat of me keeps tny fingers oS him 
\ oRi. ho, no, perdonatemi I am extremely sorry Y’ou 
OTderst^d? Very sorry. I apologue, \\ e are both rather 
yi ilaocintoShli XKjn t lut il jou can help it It would 
oe so Wpleasaut— for >ou, I toean 
WAcaiNTosa. Does yam Emmence withdraw every word? 
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York. Si, si, sicuro. 

Mackintosh. And it is utterly false that I am not devoted, 
body and soul, to your Eminence’s illustrious family? 

York. Quite. 

Mackintosh. Jloreover, you said I was drunk. I never was 
drunk in my life, so I was not, though I could drink more in a 
day, had I a mind to it, than your Eminence and the whole 
Sacred College could drink in a month. 

York. I know, I know. Everybody knows that, Mackintosh. 
Of jmur charity, enough. 

Mackintosh. Well, I am a gentleman. And being an ordained 
priest of God I hope I am a Christian. I forgive you. From 
the bottom of my heart I forgive you. I will shake your 
Eminence’s hand. \He holds out his hand. 

York. \Takiiig Mackiuiosh’s hattdi\ Thank you. 

Mackintosh. [Returning to his desk and picking up a document^ 
Will your Eminence be good enough to peruse this draft? 

York. [\Vaving him aitiay peevishly^ I won’t peruse anything, 
I am tired. Leave it there. Leave me in peace— that is all 
I want. [fftrzMg tcearily.] I ’ll lie doi\-n for a few minutes. Call 
me at once the moment his Royal Highness arrives. 

[He goes into his bedchamber. 

[Mackintosh resumes his tcork at the desk, humming 
‘The White Cockade’ as he begins to copy a document. 
Presently there is a tap at the door. 

Mackintosh. Avantil 

Serv.wt. Riverenza 

M.\ckintosh. [Pointing tomards the bedchamber.'] S-sh! [The 
servant whispers in his ear with many excited gesticulations^ 
Yliat ’s that? [The servant continues to whisper Are you 
crazy, man, or have you been drinking? Tell her to go away. 

Servant. She won’t go, riverenza. 

^Mackintosh. You goddam fool! Chase her off. Shut the 
door in her face. 

[He starts hustling the servant out oj the room, but as they reach 
the door a lady in cloak and hood steps in, and the 
servant slips out smartly, closing the door behind him. 
Mackintosh stares at the stranger, quite at a loss. 

The Lady. I want the Cardinal Y'ork. You are not a cardinal. 

JIackintosh. No, signora, not exactly. His Eminence is 
having a little repose and must not be disturbed on any 
account whatever. I am his Eminence’s secretary. My 
name is ]\Iackintosh, at your seiA'ice, signora, and if I can 
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The Lady I like your rame How do jou lAe mme—Walkin* 
shaw, Oementina Walkinshaw? Not much I see 

1IACKI^T0SH [Ajter art emiarrassed pauie, dunng which he casts 
hts eyes towards the cetUngj looks on the groundj takes snuffs 
blows hts nostf and clears kis throat ] lladanij as to the 
supposttto maicTiahs of jour namcj if jou know what I 
mean 

The L^dy I don’t 

Macki\tosh [Avoiding her gaze, putting the tips oj hts fingers 
together judtaally and sicaying his body back and/orth} Then 
I will leave that point and pass to what presents itself to me, 
if I maj make so bold as to say so, as the immediate issue 
I will ^ frank We were not expecting you, madam, but 
seeing jou are here it may be that a certain exalted personage 
is not far distant 

Clememiva He is below in the coach, and hkely fo stay there 
unless you bail him out 

Hackivtosh I don’t take you, ma’am 

CiEMEMiYA 1 say his Royal Highness is a prisoner m the coach 
we hired at Florence The postihons swear they won’t part 
with him till they get their money I can’t blame them, but 
It’s devihsh uncomfortable for Charles I’ll sit down, 
though you haven’t asked me to 
Mackintosh [CreaiJy agitated] I beg jour pardon, ma’am 
[He rummages in hts desk ] And wasn’t that just what I told 
his Eminence^ And I don’t believe there ’s sufficient money 
m the house How much did jou say it would be? 
Clehentiva I didn't say anything I ’\e no idea A good 
deal, I imagme One can’t come to Rome from Florence for 
nothmg, though some people seem to think so 
Mackintosh Dbia, Dhia’ Have je no money at all, at alP 
Clementina Not a soldo I gave my last crown to your 
Servant to get him to let me upstairs 
Mackintosh [FiinoHsIy 3 God’s curse on the dirty black devil* 
[Ptcktiig up a small bag of money ] Well, w ell, here ’s somethmg 
anyway I '11 see to it [Rushes from the room 

lleuentina [Bawling after him ] Don’t be afraid to bnng 
Charles up, father He is fairly sober now 
OKK [Outside] Yes ^Vhat is it? [He re-enters hurriedly, ad- 
M ' • ^'^^^hoshl Where 's Mackintosh’ 

wackint [Clemenitna quickly leaves her chair and drops 

sleepy bewilderment ] 

in the name of God, who are you? 
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CLEsrENTiNA. A despised but faithful friend of the House of 
Stuart. 

York. \Recoiling and crossing himself.] Get thee behind me, 
Satan! 

Clementina. Ay, that ’s you Stuarts all over. You take our 
heart’s blood — ay, and more, if it ’s a woman — but will jmu 
give anything? No, not so much as your blessing, though 
it costs you nothing and is worth just as much. 

York. [Puzzled and rather nenjous.] H-yes. . . . Quite so. . . . 
You seem to be acquainted with our family, madam, but I 
do not know you. Who are jmu, and how did you get here? 

Clementina. [With malicious archness^ Not know me! Oh, 
Heniy’, how can you forget? The sweet days of long ago! 
Your little sweetheart and all the funny little houses we used 
to play at in the Borghese Gardens! Oh, Henry! 

York. [IViili a gasp.] Clemmy! [Slowly and sadly, distressed by 
her appearance^] Sacramento! [Then after a slight pause, 
coldly.] You have come with Charles? Is Charles here? 
Where is Charles? 

Clementina. [Clutching his robe.] Charles, Charles, always 
Charles. Never a thought for poor Clementina. 

York. Let me go, woman. 

Clementina. I will not let thee go unless thou bless me ! [BAcs 
quickly and pushes him into his chair.] Sit down, man. He 
will be here in a moment. Father Mackintosh is bringing 
him up. [She drops on her knees again. 

York. [Feeblyi] I don’t understand. 

Clementina. All in good time. Talk to me first. Aren’t you 
going to give me your blessing? [She pauses. York makes no 
sign and she gets upi] Verj’- well, then. Keep it and be damned 
to you. I ’ll have a brotherly kiss, though, which is better. 

[Before York can prevent her she throws herself on hwi and 
kisses him heartily. 

York. [Struggling to his feet.] This is an outrage! 

Cle.mentina. Tut, tut, tut! What’s the matter? Nobody is 
going to hurt you. [Pushes him back into his chair again.] 
There now, that ’s a good little Hcniy\ [Smoothing out and 
arranging his robes.] Sit still and be dignified. A prince of 
the Church should never look ruffled. 

York. Have you no shame? 

Clementina. [Looking at him grimly and speaking with grorcing 
passion.] Once I had what Avas better — innocence, Youtli, 
too, health, good name, peace of mind, friends, faith in God 
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and man I had all these once The Stuarts have taken 
them all So I hate the virtue— the Chnstian virtue— of 
sacrifice 

York [With dtwneast O'er] It is true I was wrong the 
shame is not > ours, but ours 

CtEJiKMTiNA People hke ) ou can afford to be ashamed i ou 
are not naked, hke me Better to be unashamed if > ou are 
naked The fig-leat es didn't sai e Adam and Eie from being 
tamed out of Paradise Tell me, Henry, why are people such 
fools as to believe m things? 

York You scoff at faith because you have lost it 

CtEsiEirriNA Isn’t the parson clever? Too clever for a poor 
woman Listen I hear Charles’s footsteps Nice and 
steady, aren't they? I ’ve listened for these footsteps mght 
after night for twenty years There’s a school of faith for 
you — the kind you don’t lose 

[IPtlA these last words Clementtna returns to her ehatr The 
door opens Maekintosh enters and ushers tn Charles 
Edward — dishevelled, haggard, and doublJuUy sober 

JiACKi’fTOSB His Royal Highness Charles Edward, Count of 
Albany and Pnnee of Scotland 
[Charles advances slowly York stares at ktm, stlent and 
horrified 

Clementina Aren’t you going to kiss your long-lost brother^ 
Henry? 

York ] Charles! 

brothers fake an awhteard gesture oj entbractng 

Charles How ’s little Karty? Damn it, what are you staring 
at? Changed a bit, am Of course I am So are you 
So IS everybody So is everythmg Now don’t let us waste 
time gaping and gushing Business is business, as you, 
Harry, in those mce brotherly letters of yours have often 
reminded me In the first place, about His Host Sacred 
Majesty, our revered father James by the grace of God, 
etcetera Our reverend fnend here tells me he is still 
with us 


York He is tn extremis He received the sacraments to-day 
He has asked for you more than once 
Charles Has he, though? Poor old soul! Bom unlucky 
. Well, that's one pomt dear Hie next point is — have 
you anything to dnnk in the house? 

Cl^extina Don’t give him a drop, Henry He has had as 
much as IS good for him and more 
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Charles. Hold, your tongue. And, mark you, none of your 
Henrj-s to his Eminence. You forget your station, madam. 

Clementina. Oh, do I? And so do other people. Even 
Princes of the Church, let alone other kinds of princes. You 
should have seen Henrj’ and me before you came in, Charles. 
He tried to kiss me. 

Charles. [Aimtsed, leering at Yorki\ Oh, you dirty dog 

York. [Indignantly. I need hardly say, Charles 

Clementina. []\Ialicioiisly.'\ Just like the sweet old days in the 
Borghese Gardens. 

York. Really, madam 

Charles. Shut up, both of you. You ’re both liars anyway. 
Clemmy, sit dorvn there and don’t speak again till you are 
spoken to. . . . Henr}''. 3’-ou haven’t answered my question. 
Have you anything in the house to drink ? 

York. [S'liZAiVy.] There is some vin santo there. 

Charles. I said something to drink — brandy. 

York. No, certainly not. I never touch it. 

Charles. You wouldn’t. Haven’t the guts. But you might 
have the decency to think of other people. Nice hospitable 
house. After twenty j’ears I visit my one and only brother 
and he offers me vin santo. My God ! 

Mackintosh. [Anxious to be iactjull\ Begging j'our Royal 
Highness’s pardon, his Eminence’s tvine is famous of its kind. 
It is strong, moreover. 

Charles. [Turning to him with sudden interest.'] .iVli, my reverend 
Scottish friend, I had almost forgotten you. Your name, 
pray. I ’m afraid I didn’t catch it before. 

Mackintosh. Mackintosh. James of that name — b. good ns-vae, 
— at your Royal Highness’s service — a poor adherent. 

CHi\RLES. [Rising and shaking him warvily by the hand.] Lfackin- 
tosh! Of course! I know you, father. I know your family. 
Good friends — the best. 

Mackintosh. We did what we could. I had four brothers — 
your Royal Highness will doubtless remember — as fine men 
as ever stepped on heather. Lachlan — that was the youngest, 
but your Royal Highness may not call him to mind — he fell at 
Prestonpans. Duncan’s corpse has long since rotted to bits 
on the gallows at Carlisle — that much your Royal Highness 
■will have heard. Alistair and John lie under the earth at 
Culloden — but I needn’t be telling your Royal Highness that. 
And myself would have been with them but for having to 

skulk about in a black petticoat and 

F947 
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Chmlles 1 savr tViem I all If fleslx and blood could ba\c savtd 
that day the Mackuitoshes would hat e done it \lxvxring his 
lotce eorjfidctittni^y ] A word with you, father 

[He drag's Mackintosh aside and vhtspers w hts ear ilachn- 
task iij(CTir initi ^otciwg anxteiy on hts face 
Mackintosh I •ftould gladly oblige yout Royal Highness, 
but 

Charles [Ttirntng aicay] As you please If you won’t, you 
won't 

Mackintosh Not a drop has passed my bps since 

CTTuRirs [S«i#«^] Say no more, father I understand I 
did think that Charles Edward Stuart could count on a 
Mackmtosh Howeter Clemmy, as the ret crend father 
refuses supplies I must come on you Turn out your reticule 
Clementina [Clutching the reticule tightly] IndeM I will not 
Charles Turn it out, I tell you 
York Charles, I beg you 

Charles [To York] llmd your own business [To CUnieniina ] 
Do as you are told 

Mackintosh, [\Vho has been fumbling at his draicer ] It had 
quite escaped my recollection, but [produemg kis bottle and, 
with an agonized glance at the Cardinal, offering tl lo Charles] 
there is a modicum here that your Royal Highness is very 
welcome to 

Charles Behold, a miracle ' Better than the loav es and fishes 
Henry, this must not go unrecorded ^Vhen you make 
Mackintosh a samt you shall find it given under our hand and 
seal that in the year of grace one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-six, his prmce being like to die of thirst, the Blessed 
James ilackintosh did miraculously produce a bottle of 
Scotch whisky from his desk, where it is quite certam there 
was no such thing before, he himself having said so 

[lie fills a wineglass with the neat spirit 
York [Conirolhng his anger with difficulty] When you have 
done bemg profane, Charles, perhaps you will tell me what is 
to be done with this lady 
Charles What about her? 

York She cannot stop m my house 
Clekektina tSartfommUyJ Ha,hal 

York I mean no discourtesy, madam, but you must under- 
stand the impossibility 

Clementina perfectly' I quite understand I am m the 
wfay Boor Qenimy is always m the way when she has served 
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her turn. Would liis Royal Highness be here now if it hadn’t 
been for Clemmy? Would he have left Florence 5'et if it 
hadn’t been for Clemmy? Would he be even as sober as he 
is if it hadn’t been for Clemmy? But now he is safel}’ here, 
Clemmy isn’t good enough for his Eminence’s house. She 
isn’t respectable. She can go into the streets. 

Charles. Where she belongs. 

York. Charles! [To Clementina^ Madam, you are unjust. This 
is a Churchman’s house. There are proprieties, canonical 
proprieties 

Clementina. So there are, Henry. You are a Christian priest, 
I a sinner. How appropriate ! What a chance to show your 
Christianity. Let me stay. I ’ll promise not to kiss you 
again. 

Mackintosh. [Coming forward^ Begging your Eminence’s par- 
don, but I think I could procure a suitable lodging for Mistress 
Walkinshaw in the ver}' near neighbourhood. Would your 
Eminence wash me to . . . 

York. \yi^iih a gesture of -xeariness^ Do. See to it. 

Ch^vrles. Excellent fellow! Admirable JIackintosh! Saint 
Jamie of Speyside! [i?aises kis glass.] Slainte mhor, father! 

Mackintosh. And meanwhile, as the lady will no doubt wish 
to rest and refresh herself, perhaps say a prayer for His 
Majest}'-, my own humble chamber is at her disposal. 

York. Is that agreeable to you, madam? 

Clementina. Nothing is agreeable to me. But have it your 
own way. I wash my hands of everything. [With a significant 
glance at the bottle, ivliich Charles is rapidly emptying^ Look 
after Charles yourself. [To Mackintosh^] I ’m ready, father. 

York. [As the hvo are leaving.] And before you do anj^hing else, 
go to the Palazzo Muti and say that his Royal Highness is here. 

Mackintosh. [Boming.] As your Eminence pleases. His 
Jlajesty’s sen'ants shall be informed with all speed. 

Clementina. [Curtsying loio.] I leave your Royal Highnesses 
to your momentous conference. 

[Exeunt Clementina and Mackintosh. 

York. [Almost inarticulate with ragei] It — it — it comes to this. 

Charles. [Drinking.] YTiat ’s that? 

York. Why did you bring that woman? 

Charles. I didn’t bring her. She brought me. 

York. I toil and plan and humiliate myself, and this is the 
thanks I get — to sit and listen to this kind of thing — to be 
subjected to the insults of that woman — before my own 
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servant I warn j ou, you may dii% e me too far 1 am bred 
of It all, tired and sick 

Charles Hit bottle flrrojrJ Ha^c some Nothing 

like whisk) when j ou are sick 

YoRk^ II it ftnly myself b^t all Rome will rii\c it 
to-moirow to gnn and mouth o^er 1 suppose that never 
occurred to j ou^ And so from Rome to London Don t you 
know this wretched place is crawling with spies and scandal- 
mongeimg ■vermin who 'll do an)'thing for a half-dollar? The 
whole disgustmg stor) will be off b) the next post A pretty 
thing for your fee Tor) squires to guffa'w over in their ne'ws- 
letters — how the last moments of the Old Pretender were 
cheered by the happy amval of the Yeung Pretender from 
Florence m a hired coach, accompanied by the faithful 
Walkmshaw, both parties being well in liquor Paht 

Charles Little Harry, be threw away his little wooden sword 
because his naught) big brother had a bigger one But the 
Holy Father said ‘^^’ho is going to be a good lad? And he 
shall have a nice little red bat and a nice red frock and lots 
and lots of pretty pennies and never pla) with nasty swords 
any more ’ Bah' I tell you I ’ll take ray trollop where I 
please, and when I please I ’ll dnnk Never a Tory squire 
will think the worse of me for that I ’m a soldier, not a 
sniv ellmg pnest You go to bell 
York The Holy Father will hear of it He will speak to rae 
What am I to say? 

Charles The Holy Father, I mppo^e, is a Chnsuan and a 
gentleman? 

Y'ork If )ou will pardon me Charles, that is a most improper 
observation 

Charles Oh well, ) ou know best I w as giving him the benefit 
of the doubt However, if he isn’t a gentleman he is at least 
Christian ex o^no Very well, then Remind him he is a 
Christian It is the duty of a Christian to forgive Nobody 
can fotgiv e more than the Holy Father and nobody needs more 
forgiveness than I do Each one according to his need Ergo, 
It 13 the duty of the Holy Father to forgive me Q E D, 
Logic, Iieniy, my boy, logic and sound religion found together 
for once Put it to him He ’ll see it-perhaps 

r,, 1 ... \,He gulps derett more tehliky 

Yore, [A/Muing] Alim) work wasted I 

Holiness promised to do anything 
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York. One cannot exact promises from His Holiness, but a 
certain atmosphere can be created. That^ so far as lay in 
my power, had been done. There were good grounds for 
hope. I 

Charles. Grounds for hope! Grounds for humbug. Will he 
do anjdhing? No, not till he is taken by the scruff of the 
neck, and that is hardly in your line, Henrj'. You would 
rather just talk, create atmospheres. 

York. Will you? 

Charles. Will I what? 

York. Take the Holj’' Fatlier by the scruff of the neck? [Charles 
viakcs a gesture of impudertce, but says iioihingf\ Quite so. I 
just talk and you just talk. The onl3^ difference between j'ou 
and me is that my talk is couched in terms that are at least 
respectful to the Vicar of Christ. But then I have ne-ver 
apostatized from the Faith. 

Charles. [Shoututg angrily Can’t j'ou leave that alone? Isn’t 
it all dead and done with ? It was imperative that I should 
consolidate the Torj* partj' in m5' interest, and how could I do 
that wthout turning Church of England for a bit? It was an 
essential part of the st'stem, and a damned good sj'stem too, if 
you, Heniy*, hadn’t spoiled it all with j’our vanitj- and selfish- 
ness, grabbing at the tassels of Cardinal’s hat. [Mockingly in 
baby-talkf\ Oh, pretty, pretty, pretty — like the blasted sillj'' 
baby you are. However, don’t let ’s argue. You had your 
wajL Nobody can say I ’m not a good Catholic now. 

[He has been rummagiiig in his overcoat pocket and produces a 
dirty ‘cutty’ clay. Finding some tobacco still in it, he tears a 
strip off Mackintosh’s draft, makes a spill of it, and lights up. 

York. [Coldly The Church’s difficulty, Charles, is not that 
j'ou are weak in the Faith — that might alwaj's be adjusted — 
but weak in the head. The Church cannot mend that. What 
I have just called, perhaps harshly, 5-our former apostasy is a 
case in point. You say it was a measure of expediencj*, as no 
doubt it was, an essential part of your system. I sa^^ nothing 
about the system. I want to be fair. It maj' have been 
right or it maj- have been wTong. I don’t say. But it could 
only be justified on the score of — of — ^ah — ah — ^how shall I 
express it? — a high prima facie potentiality of practical 
consequence. Do I make mj’'self clear? 

Charles. [Puffing a cloud of smoke into York’s face.] Perfectly. 

York. [After a fit of coughing.] Vety well, then. It was, you 
say, j'our sj’stem, but it was a sj'stem in which we were not 
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included We could hfl\e toW >ou tliat no tc»ults— no good 
leEults^wete posable, but without a word to os you must gO 
and male a laughng-stock of y ourself The Young Pretender 
abjuivng the Pope and rallying the Protestant bo)s to to 
dramt The Enghsh may be rogues and heretics, but thes rc 
not fools Did the Tory squires hit a little finger to help you 

C^atis Thtv did more They lifted their elbows a dozen 
tunes a das 

Vtiws. hsA sta ,td at hwEe to da it, and lathed up theit silver 
when they heard Charlie’s Scotsmen were coming 

CHAWi-ts ihi table ] That ’s it \\ e should hate been 

in St James s to-night if brother Henry had had the business 
in hand You wtHildn’t hate done much Aith the fecois 
The Scots hat e their own ideas of w hat a Stuart should be^ and, 
■with all lesjiett, Harry, y ou ■wouldn’t hat e filled the bill But 
who cares for the Scots? The English are the people svho 
count and thev would hate loted you^ — what's more, aj>* 
proi ed of you You are the only Stuart that was ei cr known 
to make money You muil be tciy well-to-do, Henry' 

York I had need be 

CsARLts A single man, no vices, not eten a mistress, i sirppose 
But an e^tpensti e father and roe for a brother Well, you 'U 
be itheved cl the one before many hours are past, and per- 
haps the other mayn’t trouble you long ^Pauses ] You *d be 
all nght then, with Charlie in his coffin You 'd be lung — m 
fartibus \Iv God' King Henry the bmth' BluS King 
Ha\' You old hypocrite, how many wives hate you had? 
{Roanrtg an^rtl^ ] Damn it, roan, can’t you say something? 
York I ctmld say much, but— — \}lc ihrugs hts sJtowJirrf 

Chaeies You are a fot, so quiet, so mim there, making out 
ycfu haten’t said a word But I don’t ioi^ct You called 
me a fool just now Weak ui the head — that was it — weak 
m the head the Church Inlallible has spokeiu Charles 
Edward Stuart is weak m the bead — extinct — blotted out — 
BO-t-existetit — a dead fancy — a rumour that’s past 
York if you had listened to me 

CttARixs Ytm call me a tooP By God, 1 am a fool — such a 
fool that I not only believe in myself but have nude countless 
otbw men believe m me too Suppose 1 were a wise man, a 
prudent nj^, a respectable man, a godly, inoney-makin" man 
■—a cianhlse you, Henry Should I have been lov ed as never 
^ruice was loved before^ Would thousands of men have 
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died for me and thought themselves happy? Fools to die for 
a wise man ? I have set a whole nation singing. ^Vhcn did 
wisdom make anybody sing? I have made history*. What is 
historj' but the handiwork of fools? Never mind, succeed or 
fail, we make histoiy'. Do wse men make history? No, all 
they can do is to write it — ^^\Tite it down on paper — all wrong. 
Can you deny it? No, you can only sit on your backside and 
sneer. You sneer at my naked caterans. Quite right, ^^'e 
were tlje raggedest, lousiest regiment that ever marched, but we 
marched to win a kingdom. We had no guns, wc had no money, 
we had no food. But wc had what was better — loyalty to the 
death, love stronger than death — all the things that only fools 
believe in. It was a fool’s game, but it was a great game. 

York. A lost game. 

Charles. But a game that was nearly won — ay, and will be won 
yet. There ’s still a hand to play. The fool will have his 
revenge. This is not the end. 

York. Not yours conceivably. But wliat of the others — the 
fools that died ? Y’ho is to give them their revenge ? 

Charles. God help the mole! AMiat do they want with re- 
venge whose death was a consummation? But that is all 
nonsense to you, so much meaningless talk. You poor worm, 
wriggling blind and slimy through your earth of policy and 
prudence, what can you know of the eagle’s way? Ah, my 
eagle, my sign from Heaven — would to God I had followed 
no other guide! Did I ever tell you about the miracle, 
Henry ? 

York, iiliracle? 

Cii.ARLEs. Ay, miracle. Sorry. I forgot. You ’re a Church- 
man. Churchmen don't believe in miracles. What prudent 
man does? But fools know better. ... It was when the 
Doulcllc first sighted Scottish land. I had been sea-sick for 
a week, a solid week. Know what that means? .-V great 
spiritual experience, Henry. A lesson in humility. No 
proud prince strutting the quarter-deck in gold l.ace. Shiver- 
ing in a seaman’s watchco.at, clutching the tadrail — my legs 
were damnably .shaky and there w;is a nasty sea running — 
that was I. Old Tullihardine (God rest his soul) told me to 
look. 'Scotland,' he said, and the tears were running down 
his checks. ‘Where?’ I asked. ‘Tircrc," said h.e, pointing. 

‘ Yon 's Barra and yon ’s South List. Your Kotul Highness i.s 
home.’ Home! 1 wish, you could have seen that low huddle 
of barren rocks. You 'd have pitied me. But you ’d have 
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been wrong I sick, trembling, dejected, fnghtened 
nearly to death, but 1 as never less to be pitied than then 
In roy soul I behtved Do >on knovr anything about the soul, 
Henry? It ’s your business 

York Only God knoas the soul 

Charles I should have said something gracelul and graaous 
to poor old Tollibarduie, but I was too cold and wet— and 
shocked TheHebndes! Ram and a wicked sea' Enough 
to sho^k any man God, the very thought of it makes my 
bouts rattle [Pours out more tcktsiy and ^ulps tt dc^iCtt ] Then 
the miracle Hind you, I had no hope at that moment — not 
a scrap But I had faith Miracles are a matter of faith, eh? 

York So the Church teaches 

Ch VRIES Good, I’m no heretic The sun broke through— a 
poor pale pretender of a sun, casting a wan glance of sympathy 
on his little brother below Suddenly TuUibarduie starts 
dancmg 'Look'* he shouts, pointing to the maintop 'A 
royal welcome!’ And there, circling round us high m the 
tempest-tom heavens, an eagle’ I tell you my spirits rose to 
the heavenly gieetmg On that eagle’s wings I was borne to 
Holyrood 

York But not to St James’s At Derby the eagle’s wings 
failed I 

Chvrles [Banging Ae table ^ No The eagle’s way was the 
nght waj, if onl> I had followed it But I didn’t Too 
many owls about The fool was fool enough to listen 
to the wise men You say I didn’t consult you Good God, 
1 ’m sick of y ou and y our kind ' They were always about roe, 
and at Derby they were toe sfreng And so Culloden Jloor 
Would to God I had died at I'dioden’ I don’t know if 
you ever heard When tl e day was lost, I would have 
charged Cumberland's greasy Germans myself — ay, alone I 
would But they held me back by mam force And 
even then, Henry, even at Culloden, we could have won We 
had alway s won before, and wby not Iben? And we should 
have won if I had had my way I ’ve always said so ' Isay 
so s^l Consider the st-strategical situation [He sv;tngs 
TOUfid tn hts seat and begins la indicate a flan on the table 1 
lleie was the idea , 

York, I consider the moral situation Wilham of Cumberland 
S^Elaughtw ' ^ 

Cbarles There was no dnvung We had to fight, man, and 
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we fought. Cousin Billy had the guns — God rot his fat ugly 
carcass ! — and he made the most of them. He ploughed up 
our lines and our bodies udth his bloody guns. But ^Ye did 
the fighting. I don’t know how those Highlanders stood it. 
But for all Billy’s guns our right was unshaken. The Mackin- 
toshes, the Camerons, the men of Appin — ^they gave our cousin 
a riposte he didn’t expect. They sent liis left reeling. They ’d 
have smashed it in, if they had been supported. I said that 
then. I say it now. But what could I do? Nothing but 
watch their bodies being piled up three and four deep. 

York. For the love of God, Charles 

Charles. Those were the fellows. Just give me their like again. 
Knowing what I know' now 

York. This 1 know, that the voice of our brother’s blood crieth 
out from the ground. 

Charles. [Staring ai him.] Eh? 

York. You speak of things I trj' to forget. You speak of them 
as if with pride, but me they fill with shame and fear. What 
right had we to send these men to death? The justice of our 
cause? Will God take that answer? How dare I say at 
God’s altar ‘Lavabo manus meas inter innocentes’? 

CH.ARLES. [With a sneer.] Your hands are clean enough, curse 
you. 

York. If one is guilty all are guilty. The burden of the House 
of Stuart 

Charles. [Laughing iwisilyi] Oh, but haven’t you got the 
family failing, Harry! Vanity and vainglory! You call it 
conscience, a nice Churchman’s name, but it is just r-ulgar 
vanity and vainglory for all that. I ought not to laugh so in 
the present melancholy circumstances, but before God I can’t 
help it. Eh, it’s a rare jest. ‘The Stuarts,’ says he, ‘the 
burden of the Royal House of Stuart!’ [Turning cm York 
fiercely^ And who the hell do you suppose cares a tinker’s 
curse for the House of Stuart? Nobody. Nobody but you 
and half a dozen other old women, mostly doited. Shall I 
tell you something? 

York. You ’re drunk. 

Charles. Granted, granted. I am not prepared to dispute 
the proposition. But hear a drunken man tell the sober truth. 
Listen. I ’ll tel! you something worth knowing. Henry, my 
boy, hark to me. There is no Royal House of Stuart. Have 
you taken that in? No? Then I ’ll say it again. There are 
no Stuarts. None at all anywhere. Once there were. Not 
* F9t7 
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now any jnoTc You, Henry Benedict Qe^ent, 

Cardinal Dulse d Ymk, >on thml^ >ou ewst, bat you don t. 
You were mtented by the to keep the 'lones out of 

ofj^ce — oho] I know more about English pobtics tium you 
think— and I teB ^ ^ 

lul'^r superst — supiei^t — cannot aftt£uJatt sup^itition 
and comprofnisa] myth That ’s where you and I are 
different, Henry I 'm no more a Stuart than jou are But 
I 'm real The yvhitehall devrls behe\ e in me and tremble 
They know TVculd the clans bate dramed their life-blood 
for the name of Stuart? You flatter yourself Vanity and 
\aiaglory Listen When I first am\ed m Scotland Bois* 
dale told me to go back —MacDonald of Botsdale — and he 
spoke for his people The dans -wtie quite content to be 
George’s men Do you blame them? George is a German- 
IV’hat are we? Nobody knows and nobody cares Stuart 1 
For all the good it did me I might as well ha\ e called roy self 
Fitrwarmmgpan It was for CharUc the clansmen died, 
Eonnsc Bnnce Charlie, and that *s me You Tl never be long , 
Harry, any more than poor old Jamie Stuart over there — no 
not if you had all Billy’s guns on top of your prudence and 
pohaes But I was bora to be king I haie the divine right 
of kingship 

Vosjt. By your birth alone. 

CuAatES I say I have the divme nght, the right that is inmc 
and male only It comes not after the flesh, but b> the grace 
ofGod 

York Must you blaspheme? 

CsAEtES Yes, by God, for my -very existence must needs be a 
blasphemy in your eyes Does it ^ct give the be to you and 
all that you stand for? But how j.ooutyo«r blasphemies? 1 
tell you mine will be fotpvea seouer than yours You would 
cage the eagle, would you? You would stand for the divine 
ngbt of a Stuart and crush with all the curses of the Church 
the divine nght of a man, an mdividual, myself that am 
myself Y'ou would make me ennge on the backstairs of the 
Vatican and rule my conduct to suit some paltry priests' in- 
t^e . . Do you know who I am? I am the Young 
^ I am that pnnee for whose sweet sake Balmeruio 
L ’*^cufd hav e gn en a thousand beads It was on Tow er 
1121 he said it, at the end He wore fus regimentals, my 
Tegimentah, blue turned up with scarlet, and his shroud 
etneath He had but one head, poor devil, and not 
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much in it. But he had a heart, and if I never wear another 
crown I was crowned that day before all the world — Charlie, 
the King of Hearts. . . . What have you to sajr to that? No- 
thing. It is beyond your comprehension. You can only 
hate it and me. [He pours out the last oj the whisky. 

York. Put that bottle away. 

Charles. [Tossing the empty bottle into the fire There, not a 
drop left! Poor old Mackintosh, he must be given another, 
a full one. Oh, don’t pretend 3’ou don’t hate me, HenrjL 
Prince of the Church and Prince of the Blood, your soul is the 
soul of a slave. But don’t think I hate you. I care no more 
for you than for l^Iackintosh’s empty bottle. The king-soul 
neither hates nor loves. It is its o-wn end, its own fulfilment. 
It is God. 

York. So has the Devil always spoken. 

Charles. The De\dl! That reminds me of something. Wait 
... I have it. It was at Hol3rrood, one night after Preston- 
pans. I could not sleep. There was a book of English plays 
in my room — good plays — one about the De\dl. There was 
a line . . . one moment . . . yes, it was this: ‘Myself am hell, 
nor am I out of it.’ Damned good. Wish I could remember 
the man’s name. ‘ Jlyself am hell.’ D’ you understand what 
that means? 

York. [In a low voice.\ I believe I do. 

Charles. [Furiously.'] Speak up, can’t you? [Gets up un- 
steadily and shakes York by the shouldersi] Speak up and look 
me in the face. Do I look like a king or do I not? 

York. [Agitaiedi] Leave me, Charles, leave me. I should not 
have sent for you. I 

Charles. [HA mood changing^] You wish I were dead. I 
know. Have I not wished it too? But I am not dead. I 
ought to have been a hundred times. A price was set on my 
head — ^good money. Wish I had it in my pocket now. Yet 
here I am alive. Why is that? Because my destiny must be 
fulfilled. There can be no other reason. . . . Now I ’m 
going to tell you something good. I ’ve told you the bad. 
Now the good. But it’s a secret, mind. Moidart. Aha, 
Moidart 1 There arc caves in Moidart, brother, big caves that 
George’s redcoats don’t know. Clanranald, good friend of 
ours — he has told me all about them. Not a word, though, 
not a whisper even to His Holiness. But one day — not to- 
morrow, but one day — the caves will give up their secret, 
and the world will get a surprise. The dragon’s teeth will 
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»tW tbeir fruit, Itn ttojswd arined it^n will spring from 
(he rocks and the heather, and Charlie mil come again 

Cltifienitna bounces tnW the room 


Clemes-tin^ TSfrtliyl While jour Rojal Highnesses settle the 
affairs of the universe I may pensh of cold and hunger My 
lord Cardinal, >out hospitality osenshelms me 

CiiA-Rits Ah, the sweet gcrtleCkmentmaf iimgJ 

‘Si le roy m’avait donn^ 

Pam, sa grand’ viUe, 

Et fju'il me faUht quitter 
I/amour de ma mie, 

J'aurais dit * 

CiEMENTL\A ITo YarA] 1 knew rt Ha\e you no sense, no 
decency, but you lunst let himself fill hirnseU up again? 
k osK It has been very difficult 

Clememtsa Difficult I tVTiat do ;kjw know of difficult? Did 
Jim bring him from ^orence'^ He was middbng sober when 
he amsed I saw to that And this is my thanks' A fine 
figure for a royal father’s death-bed! 

CUABtEs [5tngin^] ‘ j’aiun long voyage hfaire, 

Je ne sais qni le feia ’ 

CtXMESTiN t He can’t go to the Palazzo Muti like that to-night. 
Yoik To-mght there may be no need To-morrow 
CxzisEsnsA To-iuonow' But anything may happen before 
to-morrow I see what it is A plot A dirty pnest’s 
plot You and that crosseyed Highlandman, you hatched 
^ It betw ten you 1 sec it all 

VORK Madam, you don't know what you a’^e saying No 
doubt you are overwrought— 

Cii ISLES Don't mind her, Henry She is — you know — a httle 
from the Tcticu'e ogoiw, malnjig gtsiuTts oj Snnhng. 

' I.es belles dames foot comm’ pa, 

^ Et puis encore comm’ ’ 

Pot God’s sake, Charles lly dear, good woman 
Charles She isn't a good woman She ’s a whore 
CLEjiENnvA .\nd y'our Royal Highness is no gentleman 
Charles, lSJa^;gfn«g to hisjeel'\ You dare insult me' Get out 
of my sight I m sick of you L<ave the room — leave the 
hou*e before I throttle the life out of y ou, j ou old harridan 

Vfitt re, » . .r., . 1 [He rushes at ker 

I i here ,s a fharf> hnockt ng o' the door York drags Charles 
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back to his chair. Clementina, loho has fallen in the 
scitffie, scrambles to her feet. York glances round, 
anxiously and then opens the door, revealing Mackintosh 
and a strange gentleman, who wears the ribbon of the 
Thistle. At the sight of the latter York starts, then com- 
poses himself and motions hint to enter. 

York. The Kong.? \The Stranger bows. There is a pause while 
York and A'lackinlosh mutter a prayer. Charles has not moved. 
He lolls in a stupor, his head sunk on his chest.^ Your Lordship 
will understand. . . . His Royal . . . my brother is ex- 
tremely fatigued after his long journey. 

[Re goes over to Charles and shakes him by the shoulder. 
Charles looks up stupidly. The Stranger advances to- 
wards him and makes a low bow. 

Charles. Eh! What ’s tlie matter. Who the devil are you.’ 
What d’you want.’ 

The STRiVNGEE. [Kneeling.] I have to present my humble duty 
to Your Majesty and to announce the death of Ring James the 
Third, which occurred this evening at ten o’clock. Requiescat 
in pace. God save the King! 

[Charles stares, only half comprehending, but presently, 
seeing his brother kneeling before him, he slowly holds out 
his hand to be kissed. The others also kneel and kiss 
hands— first the Stranger, Mackintosh next, and Clemen- 
tina last. 

Charles. and speaking with difficulty The death of our 

beloved father . . . deeply afflicts us though in the course of 

nature ... we must ... we are comforted by . . . loyalty . . . 
your loyalty which Harry. . . . Help me ... I ’%'e for- 

gotten. I knew it all once, but I ’ve forgotten. Oh, God, 

I ’ve forgotten how to be a king. 

[He sinks back into the chair in a fit of weeping. 
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The scene of the -play is laid in the study of Professor Henry Carrie 
in a remote village in the north of England on a spring day in 
the year 1919. The room is tidy enough, iciih the tidiness of a 
house dominated ly a bachelor who is dominated by his work 
rather than by domestic comfort; and on the large table near the 
centre of the room there is a litter of scientific apparatus employed 
by Professor Carrie in the experiment in which he is now en- 
gaged. On the walls of the room are a number of diagrams, 
shoioing sections of very large bombs. There is a model of a big 
bomb on a stand rmderneaih one of these diagrams. There are 
sectional diagrams of aeroplanes and airships to be seen, and also 
fairly large models of aeroplanes and airships. 

Professor Henry Carrie, aged between fifty and sixty, is sitting at 
the centre table watching a chemical process in a large retort. 
He has cold, humourless eyes, and his mouth, if it were not con- 
cealed by a thickish beard, would be seen to have cruel lines about 
it. He does not, ho'wever, impress the casual visitor as a cruel 
man — indeed, he seems to be a harmless, kindly, inconsequent 
person, completely absorbed, of course, in his work. It ts when 
he is angry that something of his cruelly is obseroable—fie is 
inclined to utter wolfish snarls if he is thwarted or hindered in any 

' way. But the most certain sign of his fundamentally cruel 
character is his qbsorption in his scientific work. Nothyig w of 
greater importance to him than that, and a human being is of 
less consequence to him than the success of even a minor experi- 
ment. 

He regards the retort very closely, muttering to himself as he does 
so. Sometimes his mutterings are of satisfaction, sometmes of 
anxiety, and once of rage that turns again to satisfaction. A 
knock is heard on his study door, but he does not hear it. It is 
repeated. He leans forward to glance more closely at the retort, 
and then, with a shout of pleasure, rises up and contemplates it. 
The knock is heard for the third time. 

CoRRTE. [Bending over the retort and ending the expertmenil\ Ah, 
at last, at last ! By Heaven, I ’ve done it at last. [A very loud 
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tnovi m the dosr lU tuf-is mtti ttt a faihmn ] Rh r’ 
Oh, oh' Come lat , , , 

flAe door and ait tUerly «rt'a«( tniers 

Si^vaht Mrs McWoa 

Co^pi’C Vesj ypSj Hannab, ^\bat 15 it? 

IIsvff^K jfrs JfeJtJon w-ants to Itnow whether >ou 11 come 
downstairs to tea or hate it up herei* 

CotaiB. Has she got but? 

Hanswi Yes, Sir Shft expected jo« to meet her at the station , 
Sit She waited a long tune in the cold, and then got Marshall 
t(idtt\ehetup 

Coaa IE 1 meant to go, bu 1 1 was btisy, and then I lorgot But 
she ’s quite capable of cormng home by herself 
HAKtrAif Yes, s.r IViU jou come downstairs to tea, sir. Or 
have It up here? 

CoBRtn The drawmg-room's so cold ' Tell Mrs Meldoh 
I T1 have it up here I N e news for her Tell hw 1 e good 
news for her My expenment is ended, and it ’s a success 
Hanj»ah Is It, sir? 

CoRRiE Yes— but It’s no use telling you about it You 
wouldn’t understand 
irANNAH No, sir 

CopRiE. But I'm a proud aian, Hanrah Perhaps you’ll 
understand that Go and tell Mis Meldon 
Kahumi Yk, 

Currie Don't forget to tell her that my expennient is a success 
Or, no 1— you’d better not tell her I’Ji do that mpelf. 
Vou Ve sure toinafce a mess of it She ’ll be as pleased as I ara 
Hank Ah She 's not very happy ttwkj , sir 
CbsEiE, Not happy I Why? I ’n happy, ayen’t I? 

Hannah Well, you see, sir, it ’s three y ears ago to-day since her 
son Was killed in the tVarJ . 

CoRRtE (dfmost /oTgeiling kis gnei'ance'] Oh, yea! I’d fhr- 
gotttn that! 01 course, one can't keep on thinking about 
these things! 

Hankih She does, sir 

Corrie I 'rti sorry I didn’t meet her at the station But 1 bad 
fo to my expenment, Hannah I wish she wouldn’t 
owdi or Eddie's death It ’s not nght for the living to think 
so much ot the dead She 's a wontii, of course, and a motber 
^ mother W’e njust make alJowanct s, Hannah 

iwat s all Is ow it 1 tell her about my successful expetiment, 
hnw would that do? P luuc i , 
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Hannah. {Diibioi(sly^ I don’t suppose it would make her 
feel any worse than she is now, sir. 

CoRRiE. Well, tell her to come up here and have her tea with me. 
See? And I ’ll tell her about my experiment. 

Hannah. Very good, sir. [A/^e turns to go. 

CoRRiE. Oh! — and, Hannah, tell her I ’m ver}’^ sorry I couldn’t 
meet her at the station. That ’ll break the ice a bit. Then 
when she realizes how important my work is and how much 
depends on it, she ’ll be all right. 

Hannah. Very good, sir. [S/;e goes towards the door. Then she 
stops arid turns toivards //iw.] She really isn’t happy, sir. Her 
nerves aren’t at all right. You see, she can’t forget, sir! 

[But the professor is back at his table, intently regarding his 
experiment, and, except for a grunt, he does not reply. 
Hannah goes out. The professor makes some calculations 
on paper, and then sits back in his chair regarding them 
toiih delight. His manifestations of joy are interrupted 
by the entrance of his sister, Mrs Meldon, aged about 
forty-three. She is dressed in black, partly because she 
is a widow, but chi^y because of her son’s death. She is 
a sensitive-looking looman, noiv plainly suffering deeply 
from her memories, but her nervous sensibilities give her a 
strength on occasions which is hardly credible. She is not 
a fretful, complaining icoman who behaves as if she were 
the only person in the world who had suffered a bereave- 
ment, and when, in the course of the play, she speaks of 
her loss she does so with grave and beautiful dignity. 

Mrs Meldon. Henry! 

CoRRiE. Eh? [Turning^ Oh, my dear Charlotte, I ’m sorry I 
did not meet you at the station ! . . . 

Mrs Meldon. [Seatmg herself by the firei\ It doesn’t matter, 
Henry. Only I thought you were coming — you said you 
would — and I waited a long time in the cold I . . . 

CoRRiE. Yes, I ’m sorry about that, but, you see, I was busy, 
Charlotte. I ’ve succeeded at last. I ’ve got just exactly 
what I wanted, Charlotte. Absolutely the thing. This will 
bring fame and fortune to me. I shall be rich now, but 
more than that, I shall be famous. M)' name will live for 
ever. When I saw how well the experiment was going, I 
said to myself, ‘Charlotte won’t really expect me to meet 
her just when everything’s going so right, and after all, she ’s 
a grown-up woman and she knows the way home as rvell 
as I do ! ’ So I didn’t go. I stayed here and did my work. 
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I knew jou’d understand And it’s a success, Charlotte, 
the greatest and most wonderful success I ’ve ever had 

MiesIIeldon Oh, >es . j u » 

CoRRiE {Dashed\ WeU, jou don’t seem seiy exated about it 
JIiis Meldon Of course, 1 *ni glJid it s a success, H&nTy, \^hat- 
ei eritis, but, you see, j ou e never told me anything about it 
COEKIE No, that’s true I’se alwajs believed m kreping 
secrets to m>'seU Tell no one anything until you are obliged 
to, that 's my pnnaple No one knows that I have been 
working at thn. thing— except m> self The secret of successful 
invention, Charlotte, is reticence' But now, I can tell you 
uhat rs is The component parts are still my secret and will 
remain such until I can get a binding offer from some 
goi eminent ' 

Mrs IIeloov Gov emment ' Is it a government matter? 
CoRRiE I should think it is I shall offer it first to the Bntish 
Government, of course, but if they won’t pay my pnee, I ’ll 
offer It to somebody else Too many inventors have been 
let down by the Bntish Government, Charlotte But they 
will not let me dowm No I can take care of my self But 
then, when they hear what my mv ention is, they 'll jump at it 
Mss Mezdon Will t^ey> 

CoRKiE Of course they will, though you ’re quite justified id 
feeling sceptical about them It was very hard to get them 
to use tanks m the War — v ery hard These cav airy’ generals 
had to be forced to use them They ought to be horse- 
knackers, instead of soldiers And tm hats, too ! Look what 
a tune it was before that damneH r Office could be per- 
suaded to use ’em' But I ’n .y, Charlotte. I ought 
not to be talking about the Wa'- to * ou — espeaally toxiay 
Mrs Meldon I don’t mmd, Henry And, after all, the War 
Office isn’t the War I 
CoRRiE No, that ’s true 
Mrs JIeldon. ^^'hat is your invention, Henryk 

CoRRiE Ah, Charlotte I There’s sotnethmg inrerestmg to talk 
about 


_ , [iiiiisnah enters with a tea-tray 

Ha.\-vah Here 's the tea, sir 

CoRRiE Oh, all right I Put it down there' 

TTi arranges &e tea-hray in frort oj Mrs Melion 

yikefrefessor, meantime, ii back at kis tahU and hts retorts 

. Yi again he exclaims to himself 

HRS Heldov Has t\ ery thing been all nght, Hannah’ 
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HA^'NA^. Yes, ma’am. Gage, the gardener, brought up the 
wreath you ordered for the War Memorial, ma’am. I ’ve got 
it in the kitchen now. Shall I fetch it for you? 

Mks Meldon. Yes, do, please, Hannah. 

[Aitd then Hannah, having finished 'ivith the tea-table, goes out. 

Mrs JIeldon. Come and have your tea, Henrj’! 

CoRRiE. All right! \Bui he does not stir. 

Mrs Meldon. Come along, Henrj'! 

CoRRiE. Eh? Oh, all right! In a minute! 

Mrs Meldon. Your tea will get cold if you don’t come now ! 

CoRRiE. [Getting up and earning to the tea-tablei\ Oh, how women 
do fuss ! Your se.x is most extraordinarj', Charlotte. Always 
willing to break off things for other tlu'ngs. No application. 
No concentration. No capacity for complete, impersonal 
devotion. That’s why no 'women have ever been great 
artists or scientists. Because they will not forsake every- 
thing and follow — well, whatever it is they ought to be 
following ! 

[Hanjiah returns, carrying a bunch of f.owers to which a label 
is attached. 

Hannah. Here it is, ma’am. 

CoRRiE. M'hat ’s that? 

JfRS Meldon. [Tahutg the flowers from Hannah.] I ordered it 
from Gage to put on the War Memorial. It ’s for Eddie! . . . 

CoRRiE. Oh, yes, yes! 

:Mrs Meldon. I shall take it down there after tea. IVill you 
come with me? 

CoRRiE. I ’d like to, of course, but I really must finish up these 
tilings. 

Mrs Meldon. Verj'' well, Henrj'. [To Hannah^ Thank you, 
Hannah. I ’ll keep the flowers here. 

[Exit Hannah. 

AIrs Meldon. [jT o her brother^ They ’re verj’ beautiful, aren t 
they, Heniy’^? 

CORRiE. Oh, yes! Quite nice! You know, Charlotte, this 
invention of mine 

Mrs Meldon. Will you have some more tea, Henry? 

CoRRiE. [FflgncZj-.] Oh-h-h-h! [Then definitely] Yes. Half a 
cup! - , • 

[He hands the cup to her, and she fills it and returns it to him 
while the following speeches are uttered. ^ i ■ 

CoRRiE. I was sa3ang this invention of mine will revolutionize 
warfare. 
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MrsMeliwiv It abolish wirfart> . , . . 

CoMLiE. Abolish war' ''Ij Charlotte, don t be childish 
Mrs Mzldon I’m sery mttrested m subject It se^s 
to me more important than anything else n the wond, 
Hetiiy* Yon don’t reahie bow deeply ttomen hhe me feel 
about this - this organaed butchery of boys I-ooh at 
me' I had a husband and a son when the War b^an I had 
neither when it was over I am a most londy woman ... 


cnieHy nlcne' . 

CoMtE. [4 litUe erturyed by seeffis tn hm smhrr^niJj harp- 
trgononr itnrg ] I know, of coarse, that the War bit you s ery' 
badly, Chaihjtte^what with Eddie being IdUed and Tom 
tit iny his death so badly* 

Mas iliuios Tom died of a bioUtn heart, Henry That may 
sound sentmcntal ard iinscieiitific to jtni, but it 's true. I 
scmetinies wondei why I was not gmntrf the aetcy of death— 
why I should be compelled to hve on alone* . 

Cowiiz. Oh, come, come, Charlotte* Hot alone* Ko, no, not 
alone* You're happy enough with me, aren't you’ Your 
ouIt brother* 

Mss JIeldon A’ou ’re not a •very good substitute for a son, 
Henry* 

Coawx, Well, no, I suppose not, but, still, there ’s no need for 
derpair Let me tell yxu about mj invention 

[Hr /till hts cup davn and prepares to explazn 

>lEs3LEtij<rs IViS you have some more tea? 

CoKslE. Xo, thanks*^ Xow, Charlotte, when ' say that war 
ought to be revolutionized, I mean that it O’ ;ht to be made 
more expeditious The war we've just fad lasted for a 
ndiculffljs period live years — or nearly hve years Per- 
^ttly preposterous It ought not to have lasted more than 
five •weeks 

Ifss SfEtooN Have you invented a means of restricting the 
dniahoii of wars’ 

^ thmk you might put it like that. What 
tec combatants ought to mm at, in war, is to get the first 
ow in so hard that the other side immediately soccurribs 


Mas Mrxno'v I see 

Co^lE. That means that the •weapons of war must be made 
^ensuiahly more horrible imd devastator than they now 

M»5 Mzinov. ytore horriWc* la that possible’ 
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CoRRiE. \cs. Oh, yes! We haven’t yet reached the limits of 
horror in ivar ! Oh, dear me, no ! 

Mrs Meldon'. My son was nineteen, Henr}', and he was killed 
in a fight of which he knew very little. That seems to me a 
horrible thing! 

CoRRlE. Oh, a mother’s feelings, of course, but look at the 
matter from a broad point of view. Put your o^vn feelinas 
aside! . . . 

^Iks Meldon'. I can’t do that, Henry. The whole war for me 
comes down to this one thing, that my son, a boy new from 
school, was taken away from me,' just when his life was 
beginning to open out, and killed. I 'm not a clever woman, 
Henry. I can only feci things as they touch me and mine. 
Eddie was my only son, my darling, my heart's joy! I 
expected so much from him — and he ’s gone, and there ’s 
nothing . . . nothing . . . nothing! 

CoRRiE. ■z’rrj’ ga:tle tritJi /.’er.] Yes, I know, Charlotte, but 

you really ought not to dwell too much on your sorrow. It 
isn’t good for you. You ought to take a broad point of view. 
Imagine yourself a statesman! . . . 

JIrs XIeldon. If Eddie h.ad been a statesman, he would not 
have gone to the war. He would have compelled some other 
person to go. 

CoRRiE. Oh, now, don’t be bitter, Charlotte; don’t be bitter! 

^Irs Meldox. Jly dear Henrj*, I 'm beyond being bitter. Do 
you know what I discovered to-day? 

Corrie. Iso. 

3Ies ifELDOK. You know I ’ve never re.ally known how Eddie 
died. I found out to-day. 

CoKRiE. I wish you wouldn’t think so much about it. 

JIrs Meldon. {With sudden passion.] I must think about it. 

I can’t help thinking about it! ... I met a young man in 
town to-day who had been in the same battalion as Eddie, 
and he told"^ me about it. Poor lad, it slipped out before he 
realized that I hadn’t known before! . . . 

Corrie. People oughtn’t to talk so much about the 'War. JIuch 
better foiget about it! 

Mrs Meldox. [Recoucring herself.] You remember the C.O. of 
the battalion wrote to me and said that Eddie had been killed 
by a piece of shell and tliat he had been buried behind the 
line somewhere? 

Corrie. Yes, I remember. 

JIrs Meldon. That comforted me very much. It made things 
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a whole CJtj And I 'tn the only man m the world who knows 

how to do It 

JtRS JdELBON Aren't there men like you tn other countnes 
using their hrams for the same purpose? 

CoRRiE Yes, but I don't imagine any one will discos er as 
powerful a weapon as this If I had made this discovery in 
igt4, the \\ ar would have been over before the end of that year, 
and there probably wouldn't be any Germans left now 
They 'd be an extinct race 

Wes W EICON Perliaps an enemy of this country might make a 
Sinuiai discONCry, Henry, and use it on us 

CoRRiE We’ll haie to take the nsk of that Anyhow, my 
discos eiy will be available to our people, ard if a war does 
come afong, we 've only got to get our bomb dropped on them 
before they get thnrs dropped on us, and the tnck 's done 

JIrs JIelcon I suppose it was someone like you who invented 
the kind of shell that destroyed Eddie , that obliterated 
him' 

CORRiE. and patting her on (he rfoaidfr) Now, now, 

don’t go hack to that subject, Charlotte Come over here by 
the fire, and try and take a more cheerful view of life 

Mtts MeijiON Cheerful viewl My dear Henry, 1 sometimes 
wonder whether, m spite of your cleverness, you aren’t really 
the stupidest man on earth 

CoRRiE Oh, come! 

Mrs IIexdqn. 1 ’tn not clever It seems odd I should be 
your sister, a quite ordmary, commonplace woman, with 
nothing tn roy h(e but my love lor my husband and my son 
But when I hear y ou telling me to take a broad statesmanlike 
view of my son being blown to pieces, 1 begin to thnik that 
you 're a fool, Henry — just a dull, unimaginative, bloodless 
fool And when you ask me to rejoice because you’ve in- 
vented a bomb that will destroy a w hole city in a few minutes, 
I tVnnk y ou ' re y ou ’re mad — wickedly, hombly mad 

CoRRiE Sfy dear Charlotte! 

Mrs Meloov One moment, Henry I want you to try and 
tealiie my point of view, the point of view of an ordinary 
woman without any pretensions Think of Eddie as I thmk 
of him 1 , 

CoRRiE This isn’t good for you 

^ ^he very begin- 

young and foolish, I 
PPos , t \ ery happy, too, Henry , and our queer p'casurc 
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and fright when we knew that Eddie was coming. And I 
think, too, of myself, sometimes at night, awake, with Tom 
lying asleep beside me; and how I thought about the little 
child I was going to bear him, and how I loved it and loved 
him for being its father, and bow sure I was that it would be 
a boy! I was frightened, too, sometimes, because I thought 
I might die and never know my son, who nmuld grow up and 
have no knowledge of me. And then he was bom, such a 
dear, little, clutching child, so terribly dependent on me. 
Tom wns very pleased and proud, but never so pleased and 
proud as I ivas. We both watched him grow — ^you know how' 
handsome he w’asl 

CoRRiE, A'es, he was a good-looking lad. 

Mrs SIeldon, And we made plans for him. He was to be 
great and liked — people did like him; even you liked him, 
Henry, didn’t you ? 

CoRRiE. Yes, I ... I liked him. He was an attractive boy. 
But don’t you think 

1»[rs 5Ieldo>\ And then he was ill. You remember how we all 
thought that he would die, and Tom, poor Tom, who never 
could express himself very aptly, went about as if he were 
stunned. I can’t tell you what I thought then, Henrj'. I 
just can’t tell you, but oh! I prayed for him, Henry — prayed 
for him so that my w'hole mind was a prayer. Well, he got 
better, and seemed to grow stronger, and at school he did very 
well. I can see him now, the first time he played in a cricket 
match, very pleased with his blazer, and how excited he was 
when he came to teU me that he bad made ten runs. Ten 
runs he made, my little son, in his first cricket match. All the 
other boys of his age were very' respectful to him, and I was 
so glad when he let me walk about with him, just as if he 
hadn’t had a triumph, ihnd Tom was frightfully pleased, too, 
and gave him a sovereign! . . . [Her iears overcowe her, arid 
she raises her hands lo her lips in a gesture of griefs My little 
boy! ... 

CoRRiE. Tliis is distressing ymu, my dear. Don’t talk about it 
any more. 

Mrs Meldon. [Recovering herselji\ He hadn’t been at Orford 
long when the War began, and then he went oS and enlisted. 
We didn’t know whether to be proud of him or to be angry 
witli him, but chiefly we were proud. I ioi'cd him in his 
clumsy uniform and his great, rough boots, just as much as 
I loved him later on in his officer's uniform. And when he 
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w ent o(I to France, I tned to be worthj of my son and not to 
cry It t\as fngbtfully hard to smile, Henry, but I did smile 
1 felt that that was what Eddte would wish me to do, not to 
shame him before the other people, and so I smiled and made a 
httlesiUj johe about the fear of theGermans when they heard of 
his amval But I w as in terror, Henry', and all the time that 
he was away I was in terror Tlie sight of a telegraph 
messenger made mj heart sink ! And then he came home 
on his first leave, and my little son ivasn’t my little son any 
more, but a strangely growm man, y oung to look at, but full 
of extraordinarj knowledge I felt shy with him He 'd seen 
so much and knew so much And then 1 think I felt prouder 
of him than ever before, because he was a man and I could 
depend upon him We were very happy dunng that leave, 
Henry, so happy that I hardly had time to be miserable 
because it would so soon be ovei, and when he went back, 
although I cned a little when he wasn’t lookmg, 1 didn’t mind 
so much as I thought I should, because I persuaded myself to 
beheve that he wouldn't be killed When he had his second 


leave and was a captain, I was sure tiiat he would come home 
to me, quite safe Even Tom, who had always felt we should 
lose him, began to believe that he ’d come home agam But 
he didn’t Immediately he got back to France, he had to go 
into the line, and eight days later he was killed — just 
obliterated, as you say, by men who had never seen him, who 
didn’t ev cn know that they ’d killed him And all my j ears of 
lov e and hope and desire and pain — gone ! I ’d nursed him 
and cared for him and taught bimhttle lessons and been proud 
of him — and then in a moment my beautiful son was . 
obhtcrated, Ilenryt \Thete ts a slight -pause while she recoiers 
heTstlJ\ You see, don’t you, Henry, that I can’t take a broad 
vnew of that I can only see my son’s body mutilated and 
destroj ed That 's alL 

CoRRiE Well, of course, I quite sec jour point of view, Char- 
lotte It IS bard I admit that But we have to keep our 
feelings under control And after all, there *s the consolation 
that Eddie did his duty to his country 1 date say he ac- 
counted for a good many Germans! 

Wrs Meldon That doesn't comfort me, Henry I can't get 
any pleasure out of the thought that some poor German 
J“st as I ’m suffering No, Henry, I feel 
Hen^hlTe^ir against men like you t 
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Mrs Meldon. Yes. People with broad views. Because you ’re 
such fools. Someone hke me, not clever, creates a beautiful 
thing like ray son, and you, with all your cleverness, can only 
destroy it. That ’s why I think you ’re a fool, Heniy. 

CoRRiE. \Neitled^ Well, of course, Charlotte, with your views, 
I can hardly expect you to appreciate me or my work, but I 
fancy that my countrymen, if they have any sense, will know 
how to value me. My bomb will make my name known to 
the most ignorant men in the country. People will talk about 
the Corrie bomb, just as they used to tallt about the Mills 
b omb during the War. I shall have to ask for a large lump sum 
in pajunent of the invention, because a royalty wouldn’t pay me 
at all. Mills got a royalty on each of his bombs, but then 
they were small and hundreds of thousands of them were used. 
My bombs will be big, and one of them will suffice for a city. 
Yes, I shall have to ask for a large lump sum. Now that 
they ’re spending several million pounds on a battleship that 
is generally believed to be useless, I ’m entitled to ask for a 
very' large sum for my bomb which will certainly decide the 
war. I wonder how much I ought to ask for? Charlotte, 
how mucli ought I to ask for? They won’t give me what it ’s 
worth, that ’s absolutely certain. They might pay a quarter 
of a million. Charlotte, what would you ask for if you were 
me? 

Mrs Meldon. I should ask for ray son. 

Corrie. Now, now, now, Charlotte, not again, please. Not 
again. We must think of the future, not of the past. I don’t 
want to ask for too much, because I shan’t get it, and I don't 
want to ask for too little, though I shall probably get that 
anyhow. YTiat do you think, Charlotte? Do you think it 
would be better to let them name a price? 

JIrs Meldon. I don’t know. 

Corrie. Well, you might take a little interest in the matter. 
It ’s very important to me. They ought really to give me a 
title, too. Supposing I say a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds and a peerage! ... 

Mrs JIeldon. lYhy not say thirty pieces of silver? 

Corrie. \Thoroughly attgry.'\ Really, Charlotte, you ’re in- 
suSerable! You’re absolutely insufierable! I put up with 
a great deal from you because you ’re in distress, but there 
are limits to endurance, you know, ^'ou haven’t congratu- 
lated me, even perfunctorily, and j'OU ’ve inade 5'ourself and 
me thoroughly miserable by tin's , . • this moaning over 
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l^hat can’t be helped You He even made Hannah miser- 
able Jly dear Charlotte, I ’m talking to you now for jour 
good You really ought not to let your muid dv. ell on things 
in the way you do It isn’t good for jou, and it s very un- 
pleasant for me and for others who associate with you Your 
boy was killed— so were other people’s boys— but we can t 
spend the rest of our li-ves m lamentation I have my work 
to do> 

Mrs Meldon Your bomb^ 

CoRRiE Yes 

ilRS Meldov Which will make the bodies of men and women 
and httle children rot if it does not blow them to pieces 
CoRRiE The fortune of war, my dear Charlotte After all, 
what does it matter to a man whether he is blown to pieces 
by a bomb or stabbed to death by a bayonet? As a matter 
of fact, the bomb is the more merciful of the two It isn’t 
any use being sentimental about these things The purpose 
of war IS kiihng, and the side which kills the most people m 
the shortest time is going to win the wars of the future My 
bomb will enable those who possess it to conduct a war in a 
rapid and effiaent fashion No reasonable person can deny 
that I have performed a service to my country in invent- 
ing this bomb for its use, and even jou, if you were not dis- 
tracted by what jou heard this raommg and the fact that 
this IS the anniversary of Eddie’s death, would agree with 
them 

Mrs Meldov No one but you knows the secret of your in- 
vention, Henry? 

CoRRiE No— not that I am aware of 

Mrs M ELDON If you were to destroy jour mvention, never 
reveal its secrets, thousands of boys hke Eddie might live 
without fear of being destroyed? 

CORRiE ^Ob, I don’t know It ’s a fantastic thought, that, but 
there s nothing m it Other people will invent things even 
deadlier than my bomb 

Mrs Meldon But, Henry, if you were to suppress your in- 
vention t 

CoRjtiE Suppress it' 

Mrs Metdon Yes, if j ou were to destroy your formulae, and 
people were to know what you’d done, perhaps you’d do a 
great deal to change people’s hearts! 

RWE My dear Charlotte, most sensible people would think 
gone on rny head A few cranks and religious maniacs 
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might praise me, but the average person would think I was a 
fool — ^besides being damned unpatriotic. 

Mrs Meldon. Henry, 1 beg 5'ou to destroy your invention. 

CoRRiE. You what.? 

Mrs Melbon. I b^ you to destroy it. Let that be your 
memorial to Eddie! . . . 

CoRRiE. My dear Charlotte, I begin to believe that grief has 
unhinged your mind. Destroy m3' invention! . . . 

Mrs Meldon. Your bomb u-ill destroy life, Henr3'. I beg of 
you to destroy it ! . . . 

CoRRiE. Rubbish, woman, rubbish. 

JfRS Meldon. Then I tvill destroy it for 3'ou ! . . . 

[.SAe goes to the table where the retorts are and hurls the table 
over so that the retorts are smashed. 

CoRRiE. What the hell are you doing? 

Mrs JIeldon. I ’m destroying your foul invention. 

CoRRiE. \Laughing harshly^ That won’t destro}* it. I ’vc got 
it all in my head. All that 3'ou ’ve done, Charlotte, is to make 
a mess on m3' floor. Damned silly, I call it. 

stoops down and begins to clear up the mess. 

Mrs JIeldon. [Standing behind /;»«.] It ’s all in your head ! 

CoRRiE. Of course it is. Anybod3' but a fool of a woman would 
have realized that. Making a confounded mess like this ! . . . 

Mrs LIeldon. It ’s all in 3'our head? 

CoRRiE. Y^, yes. Don’t keep on repeating yourself, but come 
and help to clear up this mess 3'ou ’ve made. 

Mrs Meldon. Henr3', won’t 3'ou do what I ask 3’ou ? 

CoRRiE. Don’t be a fool. [Looking round.] Give me that cloth 
over there so that I can mop up this stuff. 

[He continues to collect the pieces of broken glass, etc., while 
she goes toivards the table where the cloth is. lYhen she 
reaches the table, she sees a long knife lying there, and half 
unconsciously she picks it up and looks at it. 

CoRRiE. [Impatiently f\ Hurr3' up. MTiat on earth are you 
doing? 

Mrs Meldon. I ’m looking at something — this knife! 

CoRRiE. Well, 3’ou can look at it afterwards. Fetch the cloth 
now. Here ’s Eddie’s wreath under the table. You ’ve 
made a mess of it, too! 

Mrs Meldon. Eddie’s wreath! 

[5/je comes towards him, the knife in her hand. 

CoRRiE. Yes. 

Mrs Meldon. If 3'ou were to give up 3'our invention, Henr3’, I 
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THE MAN \¥H0 WOULDN’T GO TO HEAVEN 


Scene. A gateway leading to Heaven. A flight of steps leads to a 
wlnte-curtaincd archway. In front of this archway sits Thariel 
at a small table towards the left. On the table is a large booh. 
TharieVs wings and raiment are magnificent. The characters 
enter from a small archway on the extreme left. On the right is 
a long bench. 

As the curtain rises, Thariel is talking to a yowig girl. 

Girl. And then I go up those steps? 

Thariel. Yes. 

Girl. And never see any one again? 

Thariel. Why should you tliink that? 

Girl. Because [looking round] it all seems so lonely. 

Thariel. [Indicating bench!] Perhaps you would like to wait 
until someone comes? There is sure to be someone in a 
moment. 

Girl, Oh^ no, no, please. There is only one I would 

Thariel. But he might not come just yet. 

Girl. Oh — then you know ? 

Thariel. Yes, I know. 

Girl. Oh, I suppose you do. [Eagerly!] But, when he does come, 
you ’ll be verj' nice and kind to him, ivon’t you ? I mean, he 
is bound to be a little shy and nervous. [With a smile!] He is 
so funny when he ’s shy! 

Thariel. Is he? Then we ’ll do our best with him. Pass up 
those stairs, please. 

Girl. What is beyond ? 

Th.ariel. So many things; all so different. 

Girl. But he won’t be different when he comes, will he? I 
couldn’t bear that! I shall wait so patiently — will he have 
changed? 

Th.ariel. YTry do you all make yourselves unhappy by perpetual 
questioning? Pass along. 

Euler Alton. 

Thariel. Name, please. 

Alton. Well, I 'm blowcd ! 
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Gikl [Asccfidtng the steps and turning round] He w-ill come 

some day? n y * « j 

Thakiei- Certainly j possibly \ ery soon But I am not allowed 

to tell people when others are conung 
Aitov Wdf, I ’m blessed ' 

Girl [At the top of the steps ] Bat when he does come you II be 
very fcmd to him and send bun to 
Thariel Very kind to him and send him to you Yes [Girl 
dtsappears through curtain ] Now then, name, please 
Alton Well, Ine\er< 

Thariel So you keep on saying Why^ 

Alton Do you expect I expected ? Do you imagine I 

imagined ? It can’t be true— it can’t' I must hate 

gone off my head' 

Thariel Do I surprise you? 

Alton You? I should think you did' I — I No, I simply 

can’t believe in you 

Thariel In that case you must disbeheve in me Name, 
please [Opwij hook 

Alton Richard Alton Vnbat is in that book? 


Thariel Your name, and a good many others All I expect at 
this period 

Alton You mean to^jay 

Thariel ^ITriPng »n book ] There is no day 

Alton What do you mean? 

Thariel [With qmet impatience] Well, how can there be? 
Altov Look here, you know, I never believed in a hereafter, or 
any such nonsense You know quite well there is no such 
place as Heaven — or at least, there ought not to be 
Thariel There is a great deal m what you say, but, stiU, here 
you are 


Alton But I need not put up with it I Unless it is all a silly 
dream — which, mmd you, I think it may be — unless it 's a 
dream, \ 'm dead, I suppose Am 1 dead ? 

Thariel, Techiucally , y es For the sake of argument, yes 

then, I can’t be, because, like every sensible man, 
I v e always beheved in utter extinction 
Thariel ^Do you fed utterly extinct? 

Altov No so I must be dehnous or dreaming But to dream 
of Heaven and angels' That beats me The place I’ve 
Hughed at all my life, and now I imagine 1 ’m bang 


Thariel I would not go so far as to 


say j ou were m Heav en , at 
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least, not yet. But, technically, you understand, you will be 
if you go up those steps. 

Altok. I 'm sure it 's all rot. I 'm delirious. 

Thariel. You ’re not. 

Alton. I ’m dreaming. 

Thariel. No. 

Alton. Then some trick is being played on me. I won’t have 
it, do you hear? [Brings hisjist do:an on TharieVs hook!\ I’ll 
have no tricks played on me ! 

Thariel. Well, go and say all that when you ’ve passed up 
those steps. 

Alton. You don't suppose I ’m going up those steps? 

Thariel. Why not ? 

Alton. Do you imagine, after half a lifetime spent in writing 
and talking against such rubbish, I ’m going to start climbing 
idiotic stairs supposed to lead to an idiotic Heaven? Where 
do those steps really lead to? — tell me that! 

Thariel. Pass along and see. 

Alton. I refuse, unless you answer my questions. You know 
verj' well Heaven is a sheer impossibility. 

Thariel. If I explained further you wouldn’t understand, so 
pass along there, please. 

Alton. I will not. 

Thariel. [Wtlh a sigh.] Then go and sit on that seat. [Indicating 
bench on the right.] 1 haven’t time to argue with you at present : 
here is somebody coming. 

Enter Nightingale. 

Alton. I tell you, nothing shall make me go up those silly steps 
and enter your silly Heaven. 

Thariel. Very well. [To Nighdngalei] Name, please. 

Nightingale. Nightingale, Bobbie Nightingale. I say, is this 
the box-office for Heaven? 

Alton. No, it ’s not! 

Nightingale. All right, old man, but surely this impressive- 
looking gentleman knows best, I may be wrong, but the 
whole get-up of the place smacks of sanctity. 

Thariel. [IIY/o has been examining his booki] Robert Nightin- 
gale. Yes. Any remark to make before you pass up those 
steps? 

Nightingale. ’Cept that, if this is really anywhere near Heaven, 
it ’s the last place I expected to get to. 

Thariel. [ 5 «n 7 mg.] So many people say that. 
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NIGHTIVCALE But are you sure it ’s all O K ^ I wouldn t like 
to get you into trouble Fact is, I ’ve been a little little 
50U know 

Thawei- {Rtftmng to hoolt ] Yes, so I see 

AtTOv Don’t jou believe him It’s all put on You bet he 
knows nothing about j ou 

Kichttngaix. I say, are you the Devnl’s Adv ocate? 

Alton My name’s Richard Alton You may have heard 01 
me Free-thinker Dick, I used to be called k\ent up and 
down the country exposmg rehgion, had a great following at 
one time, I can tell you Started life as a miner and worked 
mjself up I don’t know what all this foolery means, but 
I ’m j<j11> well not gomg to give way to it Do as I do, be a 
sensible man Refuse to go up those steps 

SiGimNcviE. Mell, considering everything, you’ve got some 
courage 

Thawel. He always had courage, that is why he is here before 
his tunc 

ErUr Mts Muggins 


Tbariel. Name, please 

Mrs Mcccins Eliza Muggins, Mr Angel, sir, good mormng 
Well, I 'm in Heaven after all’ And consequently' no chance 
of meeting Muggms, thank God' But me m Heaven' Not 
that I ever did anything wTOng, Mr Angel, far from it As I 
always said, more sinned against than sinnmg, and by a long 
chalk, but still it is a surprise' I bet it ’s me health that ’s 
got me here The doctor, he says, never imagme yourself 
well, be says, and I didn’t, and here I am' 

Thakiel, Any further remarks to make before you pass on? 

Mrs Mccci'vs Oh, ilj Angel, sir, 1 don’t fancy' no passmgs on 
just yet I 've had enough of passings on, in a marmer of 
speakmg my hfe 's been all passing on You ’ll look w ell and 
j ou ’ll feel well, the doctor sav s, hut nev er imagme yourself 
well, he says, and I didn’t, and here I am! 

Thariel. "^en, if you don't feel like passing on just y et, perhaps 
you 11 join these tw o gentlemen 

Mrs Ml coins Oh, with pleasure, Mr Angel, I was always fond 
V wi'npany of gentlemen, except perhaps Muggms, not 
that be was a gentleman, by no means' And I see I ’ve got 
as if I was going to a party 

blootnm^tVi^™°' and we’ll smash the whole 
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JIrs JIuggins. Why, it’s Free-thinker Dick! iMy daughter 
Maud, she once went to one of your lectures and came back 
believing nothing, something shocking. And the next week 
she saw the storj* of the Bible at the pictures, and believed so 
many things we had to call in the doctor. How are you 
feeling now you 've got here, Mr Alton ? Bit of a surprise for 
you, ain’t it? 

A1.TOK. I don’t believe in it any more than I did on earth. 

Mrs Muggins. No, I dare say you wouldn't. 

[Sits do'icn beside him. 

Nightingale. Hanged if I know what to do. Of course I could 
go straight on — if jmu ’re sure it ’s all right. On the other 
hand . . . say, old man, do you expect any — an}’- 

Thariel. There is sure to be a pretty girl up here before 
long. 

NightinGjALE. Thanks, then I ’ll certainly wait. 

[ 5 jk d<mn an the other side of Mrs Muggins. 

Nun. [Entering^ I suppose this must be the Gate of Heaven. 
Oh, how wonderful! Oh, how glorious! It is just what I 
e.\-pected it to be like. 

Thariel. Glad to hear you say that. We always try to please 
people. [Opening boohi\ You are ? 

Nun. Sister Mar}' Teresa of the Holy Angels. 

Th.ariel. Right. Do you wish to say anything before you go 
fonvard ? 

Nun. To say anything? Oh, how dare I speak? — besides, I 
have nothing to say, it is all so wonderful. It is so wonderful 
to see you, a real angel ! But would you please tell me — shall 
I suffer much? 

Thariel. What ’s that? 

Nun. Shall I suffer much? Because, of course, I know there 
will be a long, long purification before I am fit to enter the 
humblest Gate of Heaven. 

Nightingale. Shame! 

Nun. [Turning to him.] I beg your pardon? 

Nightingale. I said ‘Shame,’ my dear; I said it loudly. 

Thariel. Do you want to suffer? 

Nun. I know I ought to. . . . Mother JIary Joseph said we 
ought to love suffering. She said she did. 

Alton. And did she? 

Nun. It was a little difficult to see just what suffering she had, 
but I am sure whatever it was it was great and she will go 
straight to Heaven. 
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TaARiEi- But what makes you think yon will not go straight 

toHeaAcn’ , t i 

N Oh, I an rot so proud and i ainglonous as that ' i know 

this IS only a brief space of rest before my trials begin 
SiCHTivcfiE. Shame I 

Ntrs Please sinll > ou tell me w hy this gentleman is so ashamed ^ 
Thariel He is not. He net er felt ashamed m his life What 
he would term jour beauty is having an eSect on what he 
calls his heart 

Nightingale You ’re nght there, old boy It makes me boil 
all 0 %eT to thmk of a prettj creature like that being shut up 
Nuv But I wanted it I threatened to throw myself mto the 
mer if they did not let me enter a oonv ent 
Altov Simply one more case of sex-repression 
Mrs Muggins Now come, Mr Alton, jou didn’t ought to say 
such thmgs in front of a religious lady 
Thaiiel Then j our ideal of happmess is a cons ent^ 

Nun Not now Oh, I ought not to ha\ e said that > But I feel 
so strange May I go further, please, if I ’m supposed to go 
further* 

Thariel. Certainly Just up those steps 
Nun Thank jou [Ascends the slept J Oh, all samts 

and martyrs pray for me ' 

Altov Mhat is the matter^ 

Nvn I am afraid^ I am afraid' I know fortitude is always 
necessary, but 

Nichtincale The poor chfld is fnghtened to death [To 
Thoritl'\ Can’t you possibly say something decent to her* 
Thariel, Of course, of course My poor child, there is nothmg 
whatever to be ahaid of Go straight forward 
Nun But, although I renounced so much on earth, still it irai 
earth this is so strange, and I feel I must renounce still more 
And there are so manj thmgs I have not tasted ( Ab ' 

[Sicayj shghlly 

Nichtincale. Good heavens* foncard and saecs her in 

hts arms ] My prettv httle white bird, before you die again, 
let me kiss jou and kiss jou that jou may know love if only 
for a moment 1 

[Kixrer Aw pasnoralely From the Cher earthhrtgs comes an 
irro/imiufy cry ej horror Sitdiertly Ike Aun and Atght- 
tngaU heak azeay Jrom each other and look scaredly at 
ifAo ij ecdmly imitrig in kts took A slight 
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Thariel. '[Witlioid looking k/i.] Have you finished? 

Nightingale, Damn you for a spoil-sport! 

Thariel. What did I spoil? 

Nightingale. Oh, we felt you there all the time. 

TavRiEL. You felt something more important than me. 

Nun. \Snddenlyi\ Oh, I am cursed for evermore! An eternity 
of Hell awaits me ! 

Thariel. Nonsense! Of course it doesn’t. Don’t be so 
primitive. 

Mrs Muggins. Don’t take on so, dearie. I ’ve been cursed 
something terrible in my time, but here I am! 

Nightingale. \To Thariel.l Is she cursed for evermore? [A 
pause.] Say something, you coward! 

Thariel. I cannot discuss these trivialities. 

Nightingale. Do you call sending a nun to Hell because she ’s 
had a good, thumping kiss, trivial ? 

Thariel. \Wearily, to Niin.] Will you please go forward now? 

Nun. But I am in mortal sin! Mother Mary Joseph would 
say 

Thariel. Slother Mary Joseph may not be here for some time 
yet. I ’m sorry to disappoint you both. 

Mrs Muggins. I don’t see any reason why they should be dis- 
appointed, Jlr Angel. It was a good, hearty kiss, past 
denying. 

Thariel. It was singularly ineffective. 

Nightingale. There ’s something very beastly about you. 

Alton. Hear, hear! 

Nun. Oh, for courage to go fonvard ! 

Thariel. [With a strange shade of meaning in his voicei] You 
have gone forward already. 

Nightingale. What do you mean? 

{Bttl the Nun has slipped quietly through the curtains. 

Mrs Muggins. Well, it ’s all queer, but fairly comfortable, isn’t 
it ? Not that that ’s anything to go by. The doctor, he says 
to me, you ’ll feel comfortable, he says, and you ’ll look com- 
fortable, he says, but never imagine 

Alton. Comfortable! With that fool sitting there in fancy 
dress, and saying evasive, meaningless things to the poor 
creatures who come before him? But I ’m not taken in by 
him. He ’s not going to put me in what he calls Heaven, like 
some dog in a kennel. I ’m not a child. 

Thariel. That ’s just the pity of it. 

Nightingale. I feel a perfect fool standing here while you two 
* g 947 
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amie I may as «eli sip iH and sef iion Sister itwy s going 

on, unkss — saj, old roan, iihen 's the ne\t pretty girl rorowg 

Boot's? j-f . * 

ifss ilLGGiNs. It 's a proper sharae the way soroe of era s took 

oS sjdden UTiy is it allowed, Mr jAngel ^ 

AiTO'' A good q-oestion . , , i. , 

Tp AR jEi. IVhjt a lot yo<i think about death, doa n there 
Atro*. It has a Xrjck of obtruding, >oa Vnow \Vben you 


NICHtl^tIAI,E If jou are going to start again, I’ll take the 
plunge, *AnvtJirag to asoid an argument {Ascending the 
steps} So long, everybody By Jo\c, I don’t aonder that 
ysooT gvcl lelt a bit queer. It distinctly atinospheric; un here. 
Yon know nothing seems to matter, somehow One begins to 
let! very simple, like some bal^ r^d {ctsferwfiwg o 5(^3 
I ’m sure I'm about to be executed* 


iiRs Mteervs [Geeally enter esftd J Is he really , Mr Angel? 1 
never thought I should Jne to see an exeeutioo! 

TflAatEl He can be anything he likes later, but not just yet 
^ Pass along there, f lease. 

N tGsnhCAiF Damned if I want to, after all frnes to step h^ck 
TaARitx. tShoTfiry^ Sony, but you cau’t dutbat. 

VtGKTl'rUALS: Why can’t I? 

.hnoN Don’t be bombooiled by th«r conjunng tn<i 5 Make 
an effort, come hick if y ou want to 
Mrs Mucclxs Yes. make an effort, Mr Nightingale, make an 
eSonl 


KiUHTUfCti-E I say, can’t 1 really come back for a nvoroent? 
I don’t much nast to go forsayd, you know I \e l^en a 
bit thick, sometimes, you know 

■CaAStret, It mAtteis snpyensdly little what jTni ’ve been Pass 
aloipg there, please, 

Airtijf Do nothing of the kind' 

NicHtrsGAi.E Look here, old roan, if you were on these steps 
you a sing a very different song I ’d bke to come back, but 
somehow I can t And yet, dash it, I feet nroch mere real 
than you 

AcroA Don’t be a foul 


Enief a fai, fussy female^ 

shocking, bow 

Tkiavsi., Nanjc, please^ 
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Female. Mrs Cuthbert Bagshawe, Emilia Stubbins that was, 
you know. Oh, dear, if only Mr Bagshawe were here, but I 
left rather suddenly, and I see I ’ve got my new silk blouse 
on, the one tlie vicar preferred. Oh, dear, wherever am I? 
I ’ll do anything you like, sir — ^ivithin reason, of course — but 
I ’m not at all used to being alone; Mr Bagshawe was always 
with me, in fact I was hardly ever out of his sight, whiA 
makes one so dreadfull}' dependent, doesn’t it.? However, 
I ’m certainly out of his sight now, and as I always said— 

Thariel. Pass along, please, up those steps. 

Mrs BAGSH-iirra. I should love to, of course, but if only Jlr 
Bagshawe 

Th.\riel. There is a gentleman on the steps waiting to conduct 
you fonvard. 

Mrs Bagshawe. Oh, but how kind, how 

Nightingale. [To Thariel.] Look here, are you suffering from 
a sense of humour? 

Thariel. Not after all these aeons. 

Nightingale. But considering the way I ’ve carried on— and I 
really have, you luiow — to send me into Heaven with 

Mrs Bagshaive. [Arriviitgbeside Nightingale.] I don’t know you, 
of course, but I ’m sure that under the circumstances Mr 
Bagshawe would be only too 

Nightingale. Oh, but I say 

Thariel. Robert Nightingale, will you please conduct Lfrs 
Bagsharve forward? 

Nightingale. All right, old man, I apol. Sorry to have been 
such a trouble to you. \Taking Mrs Bagslmce’s arm.] So long, 
everj'body. Now, Mrs Bagshawe, we ’re in for it! 

[Arm in arm they disappear. 

Mrs Muggins. I must say that 's a nice, comfortable gentleman. 
My daughter, Jlaud, once went for a week to Brighton with 
a gentleman like that. 

Alton. Damn shame such things happen. 

SIrs Muggins. Not it ! She badly needed a bit of polish. 

[A strong-minded iDoman in shooting attire strides in. 

WoJiAN. [To Thariel] Here, you. If this is Heaven, as I 
strongly suspect, there ’s been a mistake. 

Mrs Muggins. There ’s honesty, now. 

Thariel. Most people expect Hell. Name, please. 

Woman. Harriet Rebecca Strenham. But there ’s been a 
blunder, I ’ll take a bet on it. 

Th.^riel. Why do you think there has been a mistake? 
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HuutiET Well, fact I did icyseJf n Got fearfully fed up, 
SeKCtJ a gun — always a good shot—i^eH, I ® 

papers Gnsound nund, yoti toiow, and ail the lerf of it 
Pamn rutbish ' Ke\ er meee sane in jny most 

people who do themsidves ui [Gcflmy tondiy] Bob! 

Thariei Vo[i’Khere^ne\ertl'>eless 

HABRttrTi Yes, but of touise it 's a mistake Neii er expected to 
go to ■peat HI Tact is, between y on wid me, tieyer es^erted 
there tcoi a Heaven 


Altov, 'fbeteim't. 

Ht^:S£Cr Oh, IS that 50 ? Boh* 

TfeiKHi, H'fluif jou mind telluig i*hy you %eeg> shoijting 
‘Bob'? 

SfftS ItuGOiss The poor dearie 's calling Jof hfc husband. It *s 
pathetic. It 13 

Harriet indeed 1 ’in not, my good worann I’m not the 
tnattying kind— disd troubles cnotigh Bob ’s dog. Fine 

little fdiew, devoted to me, 

Tbawel But why should you thinh he is beic’ 

Hauritj Well, stnttly betvs een xmrsclves, ■van know, I did bun 
vn also, Just befwe myself Saw m nse w tma moping and 
punpg without j»e And, if l\e got hem, saiely t^t little 
fellow won't he kept out Worth twenty of me — alw ays wit. 


Altov You ’re the kind ive aantj come and take a seat here 
We want people of character oq this bench. 

TSARtEL W onldn’t y ou father go forward? 

Aj-to^ No, don't pie way to haaj Come here and help ns 
Harriet But bow the deuce caul help you? 

Altov They 're obviously making fools of ns in some way, and 
It ’s up Jo people nf sense not to be taken in by it I want to 
get to something definite' stay here and help me 
Harriet fo feni J Well, I dtnyt inmd resting fat a 

moment Besides, I ’tn not going mto Heaven without the 
dog Bob' 

Tree Cbprch MijiisteR (rfmi'irr 1 To whomsoever is here, 
peace ’ 

Hrs Jlccciiii, That 's the best up to now, 

Free CauRcar JIinister, [Attianct^g fo TAnfie/] 1 take it yo’i, 
L^end sir, arc m charge ol this httJe gathering of holy 

toov [ro tht olhrM 3 Paifin hinny 
“ARIEL 1 wo to diarge here, Name, please 



forward. 
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Free Church Minister. McNulty. The Reverend John 
McNultv, who has at last left a world of sin and sufienng 
and is content. This is Heaven, I suppose? It is a blessed 
thought that, if there is a Heaven, there is also a Hell. 
Thariee. Do you find that a blessed thought? 

McNulty. I do indeed. My constant preaching on the subject 
has hot been in v'ain. There is a Hell, there is a Hell ! [if tf/i 
saiisfactionIS Hell! 

Mrs Muggins. Well, I never thought to hear such language 
when I was a spirit! 

Lunatic. {Arriving^] I am here. 

Thariel. Quite so. Your narne? 

Lunatic. Timothy Toto Newbiggin. 

Thariel. MTiy? , . 

Lunatic. Why? Because I thought of it as I came alon,,. 

It’s better than my real name, now isn’t it? ^ , 

Tblvriel. [After a moments reference iohts book.] It s a matter of 

opinion. Now, ilr McNulty, any remarks to make before you 
McNulty. I presume no one here is inneed of a word of comfort? 

Alton. Much good your croaking about HeUwiU do us. 

McNulttl [Tnrmng round— horrified.] Good ^ 

Alton, the unbeliever! I should never have thought it 
possible. Then this must be — this must be He . 

Harriet. 1 was certain there ’d been a mistake. 

McNulty. This explains all. These pecuhar people, that woman 

her cigarette out of Iwr nmf in amaoerne^d.] 
My good man, where have you been vegetating. 

Mrs Muggins. Oh, Mr Angel, surely he swTong. 

of them there fool’s paradises, is It? 

Lunatic. [Sitting down cross-legged at Thane f J 
takes any notice of me, although, bless you, 

mSuItJ. “hafe preached on Hell; I have 

I turned my own son out of doors because ^ ^3 

in Hell. now the presence of the man Alton convinces 

me that this must be Hell. 

Harriet. I believe you hope it is- . , ^ rnuch 

Mrs Muggins. Well, the doctor said I , j -vvarm 

warmth. You ’U look vvarm, he says, and you U feel warm, 

he says, but never imagine ;■ . p^de 

McNulty. I hoped for better thmgs, I admit it, m P 
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1 hoped ior tetter thmgs. But, oh, ^hat a comtort to hnoiy 

that Hell exists! , 

AitOs As (f all this niummery were anything at all 

lIcK«t.TY Maminery I , n * 

Mrs Muggiss But it can’t be Hell 1 don t smell no fire or 

snvofee 

Lmsf-ttC And them are no bttle nondescnpt monsters, arc 


there? 

Kcfltiirv Ica-tmotiraaginp tbatroan m Hea%en ^ 

AtioN And yet you cannot imgmc yourself in Hell It s a 
good joke [EAO- 

Lu»taw [To H'hy don’t you iuugh? 

Oyp notions o£ humour here are different. Any 
remaiU to maU belotc you go further^ 

Lcu^tic Yes [Rirer ] Eser heard of the EutorpnUo? 

Thawk. Why? 

LmiATic. (Arsftiy j It is a very bitter bird 
Thariel No doubt 

Lvmmc jor^n^er on Jus nose } That is, a bird reoov.ived 
for its bittemess 

Mrs JItCGit.3 Surely the poor dear ’s not ngbt in his bead 
Lunatic. tlfTiat ■wondeilul powers of observation you possess, 
Hiadam I ’-ve not been right in my head smee-^ta Tharte^ 
how long ago wdl it bt? 

TaAMEl. lA//rr a brief refertnee to hit book 1 It 'vnll be about ten 
years now It was just after you took up politics 
LtWATic You see, he knows He is 3 very knowing roan — that 
IS, a 111111 renowned tor his knowmgness They \v ere lUst going 
to make me an 11 ? when 3 ais -red it was more blessed to 
be the Queen of hheba Xfaj i veh you more about the 
Euioquillo? 

Trariei, I am too busy Go and tell the others about it before 
ym pass On 

Mas Huggins Surety we don’t want a poor lunatic among us, 
Mr Angd? IVe've got enough queer creatures here as it is 
5lcNn.1T No lunatic wiS help us solve these knotty problems 
LuNA^t, [Going to (few) But I love knotty problems, that is, 
prohkms renowned for their 

Mas JltGGiNs hm sti dooin^ and paitifijf hitn 1 Vet, 

deane, we know r o j » 

Thmucl [To Afton, Wiih a smlel I ’m sure you *11 find him a 
great help 

Awc-n Of what use are s madman’s w ords 
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Thariel. You consider your own more useful? [A Boy arrives 
at the gate.'] But I know you have a sha^ division dowm there 
between what j-ou call the sane and the insane. Most curious. 

Boy. Hullo! 

Thaeiel. Hullo! 

Boy. \Enteringi\ So I ’ve arrived, have I ? 

Ihariel. It looks like it, doesn’t it? Are you surprised? 

Boy. \LooMng round!] It ’s a bit quaint, isn’t it? 

Thariel. jilost things are. 

Boy. And what a lot of people! Good morning! 

Harriet. Say, young man, did you happen to notice a little dog 
on your way here? 

Mrs Muggins. Now don’t worrj' the poor dear. It ’s a bit 
flurrying to be took off sudden. 

Boy. It wasn’t so sudden. \To Thariel!] Why am I dressed up 
in these things ? 

Thariel. [Swn'Zmg.] They are the clothes in which you felt 
happiest while on earth. They ’ll soon vanish. 

All, except Alton and Lunatic. What? 

[Harriet and Mrs Muggins rise. 

Harriet. Look here, what do you mean? 

Mrs Muggins. Am I going to look like a picture by Halma 
Tadema any moment? 

McNulty. I knew it was Hell. 

Lunatic. [2?isi«g, and producing a pack of cards!] I ’m sure it 
nail all be very different. Let ’s play Snap to keep ourselves 
warm. 

Alton. Fools! You believe anything he says. 

[Harriet, Mrs Muggins, and Lunatic sit down again, the 
Lunatic quietly playing Snap by himself — one hand 
against the other — on the extreme right. 

Boy. I appear to have created a disturbance. 

Thariel. Don’t apologize. Anything disturbs them. They re 
still dreadfully human. 

Alton. And whjr the hell shouldn’t we be? 

Harriet. A damn good question. 

Mrs Muggins. The cussing and swearing that goes on up here is 
the limit. Why don’t you answer their questions, dearie, I 
mean Mr Angel? 

Thariel. If I did there would be more cussing and swearing than 
ever. We ’ve noticed human beings hate answers to questions. 
[To Boy.] I haven’t had jmur name yet. 

Boy. Oh, sorry. Bradley. Derrick Bradley. 
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TsASia V«,I promised just now tu bfe very 

nice and Tond toy ou 

Bo\ DidyoureaBy? Then I wish you'd tell me sowethmgj 
[ won't bet up a row, I promise you 
TBAnitL ffiother ttettfilv ) What do vow want to Vnfml 
Boy To pat it bluntly, wlsat 's It all lot down there’ It used 
to puitle me no end, and I always mnde up my itund that il 
there were any —any hweMter— 1 ’d ask that ques^on as soon 
as I armed IMiat ’» A all for— the misery, the struggle, 
tserythffig’ 

AL■rt)^ Atkstwe'vegotasenublenian (Patrdini (o T/iand J 
But he won’t answer that question, you '11 see 
TnASiEL Was there much wasetT tci you ? 

Bor Not much, I suppose — until— — Yoo tee there was 

someonfi I was \ery tend of It was all rather wretdied, 

and one tooldn't help feehng I wish I knew what vt was 

all for fuming lo !ht eAers | Alter all, it ir a hit thick down 
there, now isn't it? 

Hhuiiei Most people haven’t got a dog's thante Bob! 

Jfis Jli’ccts s life don’t hear thinkmg about, deane, and that ’s 
a fact 

McNottv The world ji a vale o! tears, and it is a sm to think it 
anything else 

Tkaeiei ft 's a pity ywi thought about it so muth 
Ai-tQv How date you sit there and say such things? Bo you 
mean we ought to accept everything that is thrown at us by 
an evilly disposed fate, and neither rebel nor think about it’ 

I suppose you call that bemg: dreadfully human? 

Mrs Mt’OCjiiS But how can we help bang dreadfully humAri, 
Itc Angel? 

Taasm You can't possibly help it 

Bar Then,!/ weean tMpit, Vihat’sitall for’ 

HayetET, rU.Tos, Mrs Mcocjks Yes, what 's it aB ior? 

Teamii That 's precisely what it js for 

AtTDjf (A’lirag ] Damn you, give a plain answer to a pHin 

*’P *0 ««' 

IGb^ uptoihe tdiU ] Yes why was I bom? 

thehunan speaes has s knack of propagating 

Mrs MttooiNS Now, Mr Angef, don't be vo commoti 

a W Wietll knew ywi a 

himiQtont man, that is, a man renowned Snan* 

Hsrwik Must say, this kind of thing rouses me. to 
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tabh^ It ’s up to you to give some kind of answer. Hang it 
allj you ought to know ! 

Mrs Muggins. [Rising and going lo the tabled I ’m, sure, Mr Angel, 
if I was to tell you about my daughter klaud — — _ 

McNulty. [Trying to restrain them!] ily friends, it is better to 
submit even in Hell than to argue. 

Lunatic. It is. Come and play Snap. 

[Minister indignantly refuses. 

Boy, Now, there ’s my immortal soul — I heard a lot about that 
in the past. 

Thariel. Well, you ’ll hear nothing whatever about it in the 
future. 

Boy, Harriet, McNulty. Wliy not? 

Mrs Muggins. Do you mean we ’re going with nothing on to 
hextinction? 

Thariel. Oh, you are so silly and so tiresome ! What 3’-ou call 
your immortal soul is only one of manj’ curious tortures you 
invent for yourselves. Extinction, immortality, soul; all 
words invented to cover your supreme ignorance. 

Boy. If these things are so silly, why are you all dressed up as 
an angel ? . , 

Thariel. How do you know I am? You think you are ah 
dressed up in a cricketing suit. [With a strange smilei] That is 
not how I see you. 

Harriet. Tell us more about that. 

Thariel. I cannot. There has been too much uproar already. 


Nothing will alter your ideas or jmur \dsion at present; pass 
up those stairs and learn a little wisdom. _ ■ j n 

Alton. Not until we know something definite. [Tnrmng to me 
others.] Stand by me, all of you. The whole time ^ve ivere on 
earth we were tormented with doubts and problems impossib e 
to solve. And if we asked questions some vague nonsense was 
preached to us. Now we ’ve arrived somewhere goodness 
knows where— and the same game goes on. But we can 
resist; we need not be baffled by mj'steries for ever. 1 
you all stand by me? 

Harriet. I don’t mind standing by you. This gentlema 
[indicating Thariel] is a bit too indeterminate for me. 

Mrs Muggins. Of course, Slaud would want me to be on your 
side, Mr Alton. 

Boy. I ’m with \mu all right. , i, w- 

McNulty. They are all with you, my friend. The human heart 

is ever rebellious and stubborn. 
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LirsATlC Snap' „ 

Altov Vou see, weak, dreadful creatures that ue are, ue stuj 

have courage left , , j 

Thariel I never said >ou were weak I said >ou were dread* 
ful, and so you are But j ou ha\ e pow ers of which you ^ow 
nothing You are stronger than 1 It makes me laugh to 
think you do not realize it 

Altov It 's all very well to sit there laughing at us, and writing 
in a silly book, and sending lunatics to talk to us, but we are 
fresh from a world whose grey reahties make this trumpery 
sbowr and your meanmgless remarks disgustmg and infuriating 
What do you know of the misery of most of the people who 
come up here^ How can you reahze the hopeless problems 
they have left behmd — wnjoZxed? How would you go on 
down there, I should like to know ? As this boy says, what ’s 
itallfor? God, I wish jou could see the slum I died m' God, 

I wish you could smell it ' There you sit saying ‘Pass along 
there, ptease,‘ with a silly smirk on y our face, huirymg poor 
wretches on to fresh misery All their lives someone has said; 

* Pass along there, please,’ and — God help us all — most people 
have pass^ along, to be kOled tn mills, lactones, and offices, 
or blown to pieces because a few old fools somewhere ha\ e 
quarrelled You ’re worse than our blasted kmgs and queens 
and presidents, curse me if you 're not' VTiat do you know 
of the homble questioning that comes to us as we struggle 
dovm there? What does it matter to us if you see US now in 
some queer w ay that we cannot understand ? It is dorcu (kere 
which counts, and the people we have left struggling behind 
us, not all the mystenous bunkum up here It is down there 
w e think of 1 I vnsh you could see it, 1 wish you could hear it , 
I wish y ou could hear, as I Ve heard so often, the buzzers 
hooUng on a bitter December morning, callmg the slaves to 
work [Leaning oier ktm tn sudden passion ] Hear it, y'OU 
figure of fun, and wath it all the misery of a wretched world ' 
[Friim t eryfar aj;ay comes a curious and rather terrible sound 
Ih^e ts the hooting of buzzers, the roaring of machinery, 
and, most of aU, a strange, prolonged, sobbing trail, 
tmisient and vitally distressing 
Altov Good God, what is that? 

Thariel Isn’t that what you intend me to hear? 

^TOV Are you malong this happen to fool me’ 

fnnl foolmg yourself for any one else to 

1001 you 1 told you human bemgs have strange powers. 


- I i 
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especially when they come here. A ou want me to hear this. 

I hear it. I have heard it before. 

Mks Muggins. Oh, Mr Angel, that sound does brmg back the 
shocking sights I 've seen in my time. You know there s a 
lot in what Mr Alton says: I wish you could see a httle of what 
goes on, I really do. [Wiping her eyes.] I ve always thought 
that, if only you gentlemen in Heaven could see a bit more 01 
what goes on, you just couldn’t help trying to alter it a itt e. 
Thariel. I see it and hear it. 

Harriet. Of course. Heaven ’s all very well, but there are si^h 
and sounds on earth that would surprise you. 

Thariel. I hear them and see them. 

McNulty. The groans, tears, and pams of humamty nse up 
expiation of the wrath of God. 

Th.ariel. I hear them and see them. 

Bov. Then why don’t you do somethmg about n. 

Alton. He either can’t or won’t. [The sound 
can say is : ' Pass along there.’ I wish I d been ab e P 

others who came while I was here. romnrl'able 

Harriet. Let ’s have ’em back. He says we ' , , g y 
powers, and your buzzer stunt was most successful, bee 11 

you can caU ’Im back— they may be able ^ ® heir 

Mrs Muggins. 0 - 0 - 0 ! It fair gives me creeps to h 
you talk like that ! I’m sure it hadn t ought to be do . 

who have passed up the stairs smce I came, 

back. [A paused Comeback! 7- 7. r the Girl, 

[The stage swiftly darketts : when the tgi > ^ 

^ the imn, and 

in motionless on the top of the step . - at-bearance. 

there is something a little unreal about 
Nun. [Steppittg forward after a short stle ■] 

called us back ? , 

Alton. Come down and thrash the mat e - 
Nun. We cannot come down: you must co 

^TON. Why? _ . You should have learnt 

Nun. Because there is no going back. 

that before coming here. There is no g » 

All those wtth her. There is no going 
Boy. [Suddenly.] iMargaret! 
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TejiJUei Sii^nce' , ^ , . 

Bov But It fs tT I can see her — Jlaig^et, I flJW i^ere 

Nlv The earths The earth speaks' 

in^y appear distressed Svtift darPrtss iJ ifn /tfpl 
returns they haiv zone 

Bav It vfas Hairaretj I saw her' „ , 

Thwufu [BejJJj- anmei ] I am tired of you aU Vuu sbtiek 
asd rave. Von see aU things with your dreadful, earthly eyes 
1 am ti 3 ed of you [Chses book i Veu hav e uo simphaty m you- 
AiToy yoursjmpticities are no use to us Of course, I 'm not 

at ^ sure they "KeTe reaUy the satoe people srho 

Thawel. Oh, why won't you go op those stairs and quairel-witb 
someone the? 

Aitov I hav c told > ou w e are not gomg up those steps at your 
biddu^ Vou siy we haie taystenous powers; well, we are 
going to exfrnse those powers [A man appears at the gate,\ 
Send that euui awayf No one shall enter here tontil we 've 
leamt more 

Th-setel. [fi avtne hts hand to man 1 Another pate. 

[Jfan disappears 

Aito'i And shut the gate [Ciflte shuts trtth a heavy clang, 

HAsarET 15 ow, roj boy, jou He done it ' 

McSt'tTi Hens ea or I cannot possibjy approve of this. 
Alton I don’t care a damn «bo approves and who does not- 
It is time there was a revolt her^ [To Thar\el\ Get out oi 
this, I e had enough of j oti {Thariei nses rtiih a smtiej — and 
take that bock and yovu sdly smile elsewhere 
[TAanelgomntft dtjntly up She steps As he goes ttpraduaSly 
beeornes dark, tnJA tSie rsu'**’ an oj the curtain and arch^ 
tray d the hack 

Hrs Ht'cciss Oh, itr Alton, now you 've been and gone 
and behaved resdSy stupid Tb^'re edipsing something to 
fnghten us* 

VcNuctn TheTthasWea grave blasphemy We are inert prior 
darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth 
HARRirr Qf course tins sort oS thing is all v ery well, but they 
hate the whip-hand, you loiow 
Bov I don’t mind wW happens if I may sec ilargaret 
htrsATia [50Tf fnietfy pi^ng S'nop] yfr Mton is a man 
renowned for his tnastcrfulncss, hut notions will mate hxm 
realise jt is so different bc-c 

All my life I have been m revolt against power, and I am 
rtdl m revolt 1 loathe mystery and v eils No one has cv er 
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“?pSe SooSh « U.C earth? I fisht and smash 

gone . bit too lar now, ! ? . V,“ MtVn Uon't mind 

you go thinking we are all as silly as Mr ^^mewhere I 'm 

much where I’m put old 

always at h^e I am- H it H 

my line at all, and the sooner m o appears. 

Nun. Come, Mrs Muggins, I ’ve heart, and 

ms Muggins. And I ’m, ^ ^ J reaches 

proud to be in good company . [ „nd cursing, and 

L sfr^s.] Now, Mr .Mton, give up wor^^. comfortable 
take whatever comes like “ U , r , j nlwavs said, you 

up here, wish I 'd come ryhy aren’t I more 

ck’t help listei^g to that Mr 

frightened, dearie, now I m clos Because you ’ve 

Nun! [Kissitig her on the forehead as they enter.} uecau y 

never been very* far away from it. , , „M}ears, very Utile 

[Hardly have they gone xohen Nightingale appears, j 

moB.joiS.l’^^echonmg to McNulty.] Come along. 

McNulty. Have they sent you to fetch me 
Nightingale. They have. Don’t ask uhy . ^ 

expected to chaperon the most impos ? heginning 

Mcli?n,Tv. [n'«V™t!r;'’nS ir“.h« I 

of my torments. But i accept.. j ■ ,-gp^ 

spoke the truth; Hell exists; my ® • to look on the 

NiGHTmGrU.E. Glad to find you ’re determmed to 

bright side of things. [Helping I 

those stairsj and [going through ciir J [They disappear. 

• Harriet. [Striding fonoard.] ? .°>i”me^ I’U go now. [.<4^ 

some footling person is sent to fetch m^e,i^ . 
bottom of steps.] Now look here, ft go^t. Thought I 

No use fighting forces know nomno^ ^ 

should end the whole idioUc mud -nde much difierence. 
by doing myself un, but I can t see ‘ perhaps they ’ll 

All I ’ve done is to lose my dog. Houever, p 
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put that straight [Pusht»s open curtatn^ 

mesS Bob t , IShe disappears 

^ [The Boy goes to the steps and coILr. 

Boy Margaret' [The Girl appears] By Jove, it is good to see 
you again! llay I come now! 

Girl Yes, \es I seem to have waited so long already 

Boy [On first step ) I saj , it won’t all be different tip there, wiU 
It? I mean we shall still know each other? 

Gmt [Holding out her arms to him wtlK a smile ] Come and see 
[He rurts up the stepSy into her arms The euriatns cover them 
[DarifiMS descends oh the stage vnth the exception of a light 
that plays on Alton and the Lunatic in the foreground 
^ai«e Alton turns and looks at the Lunatic, vho, sitting 
cross-legged, cards in hand, looks up at him 
Altov Well? 

Lunatic The Eurcx^uiUo is a very bitter bird 
Alton Aren’t you gomg also? 

Lunatic That is, a bud renowned for its bitterness 
Alton I said, aren’t >ou going also? 

Lunatic Wouldn’t that be rather unsporting^ 

Alton tVliat do you mean ? 

Lunatic You might feel a bit lonely, 

Altov I have been lonely all roy life 

LtNATic Because you tfnnk such a lot It would have been so 
much better if you 'd played Snap more and thought less 
Alton Curse you for a fool t 
Lunatic Quite so — come and play Snap 
Alton Do you suppose I ’\e nothing better to do than to play 
Snap with a lunatic^ 

Lunatic What have you better to do? You 've refused to go 
up the steps, you 've frightened every one but me away — what 
is there better to do? Oh, how I laugh when all the thought 
in the wotid proves useless, and the only thmg left is to play 
the fool' It ’s no good arguing with me because I shouldn’t 
understand you, but! can play Snap and so can you [Deeding 
out the rarif,] Let 's begin 

Alton I vi ish I could make you realize 

Lunatic I'd so much rather you didn’t I’m sure you were 
most effective while on earth, but it ’s so different here you ’d 
better play Snap untd you realize it Come, be a snort. I 
stayed behmd to play with you 

^^please*^*^'^ dpuTt ] God knows, I do this to please you, not 
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],v.s%«ic. [6>«rWv,] It is not itnpro5>ai)!c, God knows you are 
tiltnsin” Him considcnildv more in rnnscfjutncc. 

‘ [77;rv I'ky ivJfttlly, «iUiv.y, out 'Snap' al frequent inlen-als. 
Alton gradually leeomes engrossed in the game and dis- 
tir.etiy more ekeerful. Pdom.etimes he laughs. It gro:rs 
lighter, and shadm.ry forms are seen. The light returns . 
steps, table, and arehmay have gone : the players arc sur- 
rounded hv m.agnij'.eent mashed Angels, standing, serene 
and silent, matehing the game . , . , , 

AtTON. By Jove! I 'd no idea I should enjoy tins foolery so 
mudi. Snap! I fed positively yountr! _ ^ 

Lunatic. 1 luivc never manaiied to feel po.sitivcly old. bnap. 

AtTON. Snap! T 'vc won! 1 've won! 

[/ cchs Up : is transfixed icalh astonishment. 

Lunatic. (EEmc and We have a distinguished audience. 

[The Angels part in the eentre : Thane! navaneis u. glor}. 

Alton. Now what 's the matter.^ 

TnARir.L. I regret to inform you that you have cntcrc ea\ 

Alton. (AVs/ng.] 1 did not go tip those steps! 

Tharjul. No, there was no need, after all. ^ 

Lunatic. I w!d you it wa.s better to play snap with a lunatic 
than to spend vour time cursing. . 

Alton. But I won't have it! I won’t have it, ] 

[Dreahing damn eorr.plelely and hiding his fare in f * d 
Oh, why can't you let me alone? I ’vc always been alone 

TiumKL. [fVo' quietly,, gazing at him compassionately.] As if 
these e.'Uthliniis ever v.crc alone. 1 T dnll 

Alton. L/im.’Tn'ng «/>•] But, now I am here, J 

bate and smasii and rebel as much as ever. never forsret 
caught me, but you have not tamed me. ^ 
the injustice and cruelly of the c.nrlh. I sha . nothin"' 
curse the powers that could do so nmeh, 

I shall smash— at the. Angels his notee gro.r. f J 

hate— r/;('s /nm/er] and rebel i,„,i„nant stand 

[Ilihoicc dies amay. The Angels, calm, ^ 

’.ratehing him. There is a curious sense of po. , J 
niystciy about them. Alton is f f go 

Lunatic. [Going up to hint, softly.] I told } 0 
different. 
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‘The Culbm Sands, which he along the Ime of the south coast 
of the Moray Firth, west of the River Findhoni, form ft remark- 
able scene of desolation and dreanness a greater it would 
be impossible to conceive For four long miles, and occupying 
a space of two rmles broad, you have nothing but a great sea of 
sand, rising, as it were, in tumultuous billow s The solitude 
IS absolute and unbroken And if a w hispenng sound does reach 
you for a moment, you find it is but the hissing of the sand as it 
pours down the hillsides in its work of desolation 
‘The estate of Culbm was the finest and the most fertile m 


Moray It was called the garden and granary of Moray 
We know that the occurrence of the great sand-dnft was con- 
nected with changes in the coast-line, and that the sand which 
overwhelmed Culbin came from the west, in the autumn of 1694 
And It came suddenly and with short warning The drift, 
^ke a mighty river, came on steadily and ruthlessly, grasping 
field after field, and enshrouding every object m a mantle of 
sand In terrible gusts the wind earned the sand amongst 
the dwellmg-houses of the people, sparing neither the hut of the 
cotta>‘ nor the mansion of the laud A lull in the stoun 
succeeded, and they began to think they might still have their 
dwelling-houses, though their lands were rumed But the 


storm bigan again with renewed violence, and they had to jlee 
for their fives, takmg with them only such thmgs as they could 
carry On returning not a vestige, not a trace of 
their houses was to be seen From that time to this, the 
estate of Culbin has been completely buried bv the sand, and so 
far as can he judged will never be free of it 

‘Young Kinnaird had only just come mto possession of the 
estate He escaped on the mght of the catastrophe with 
his w ife and child, attended by a nurse Shortly afterwards 
we find him applying for personal protection against his creditors. 
Both he and his wite died a few years after The faithful 
nurse took the child to Edinburgh, and supported him and 
herself on needlework '—George Baijt, The Culbtn Sands, 
PP 16-35 CThe ^atrnsh^re Telegraph Office, Nairn} 
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CULBIN SANDS 

A.D. 1698 

Eight men, loingei figures of The Winds, enter and range 
themselves across the stage. 

Chorus of the Winds. Wind is a spirit, flying. 

Second and Fourth Winds. Sighing. 

Third, Fifth, and SEraNXH Winds. Crving. 

Eighth Wind. Dying. 

Chorus of the Winds. Wind is the power of The Will 
That is everjnNhere and still. 

Dark and still and unknown. 

First Wind. Secret. 

Fourth Wind. Silent. 

'Eighth Wind. Alone. 

Chorus of the Winds. It has no body; it is bom 
As the Will chooses, and dies 
As the Will changes; its horn 
Is sounded by no lips. 

It is a spirit’s sound. 

At once the horn and the player, 

The pain and the heart that cries 
Out against the pain. 

Second, Fourth, and Sixth Winds. Yet it breeds furj* and has 
whips; 

It has aU the passion of the hunting hound 
As well as the cry of the hunted beast. 

When it sounds in its zest it hears no prayer; 

It rushes; it surges; it can sunder and tear. 

Chorus. And whether it pities, or injures in zest, 

It does not look back again. 

[The Winds part and move round to each side m a curve, 
revealing six “women in the guise of Pine Trees -with 
downward-spreading boughs for arms. 

Chorus of the Trees. Beuveen the tide and the great heights 
There w.is a fair land 
At Culbin in Moray-side. 
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It heard the sea on stfll nights 

Its com was full, its ancient life 

Was kind and calm, the oldest wife 

Knew no tale but a tale of peace 

And a singing ri\ er that came from the knees 

Of the great heights swept down to the se^ 

And the desolate, shelterless sand, 

The lonelj , innocent sand 

Tde Trees First Sesiichorls The fovefiness of a /and 
Comes by its trees; 

And this was a region of pines 
That gii e a V oice to the lightest air 
And change the sound of the wildest storm 
To something wilder, wilder, and where 
There are no men make sounds and signs 
Of life and mystenes 

The Trees Secosd Semichorcs There is strange life in trees 
And the instinct of their form 
It comes from the earth and the air 
First WivD [Qwe/Iyl WTiispenng 
FoiniTH Wind [Quutly] Wakening 

Eighth Wind [Quiedy*] Stimng 

The Trees Secontj Sehichori-s Onl) the birds know our 
secreaes, 

Nesting m us, monng with ns, 

In and out flo itmg and fluting and whimng, 

Part of our purpose Rwfule 

The Trees First Semiciiorcs Not esen the timorous. 
Restless and c\ er-chingmg birds, 

That flutter without a wind and defile 
Reverend trees that cherish them. 

Can understand our sounds that ate wonis 
To warn and guide* 

There is one that will nde 
The leipmg bough when agony 
Is in the wind, and sing and sing 
As though a rapture of song could tame 
^e dangerous winds Cvt scatter and bring 

The deadly foam of the sea 

T^Wirros [Qutdfy ] And the sand, the rao\ mg sand. 

The ev er-moving sand that flows 

Wherever the streaming wmd-flieht coes 

Third Win*d [Not SweepLg ® 
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Fifth Wind. Swirling. 

Seventh Wind. _ Rising. 

The Trees. The wind begins, the force of the air 
Awakes and is sounding 
Beyond the tide, in the mountains where 
Its voice is hounding 
The ruffled eagle, the fellow wind. 

It is renewing 

Its search for the haven it cannot find. 

Its anger that it should still be blind. 

Its old pursuing. 

It has remembered that it can tear us. 

Leaping, surprising 

First Wind. We have passed the whitening waves; beware us. 
Second Wind. Stooping like the hunting bird. 

Fourth Wind. Swooping between the rollers ranging. 

Sixth Wind. [Stealthily.] And the sand, the little sand, has 
heard 

As it never heard before. 

Eighth Wind. The harmless sand has heard; 

It has felt our touch, its films are stirred 
In sheltered stretches of shore. 

First, Fourth, and Eighth Winds. It is a vapour, and earth 
no more. 

Second, Third, and Seventh Winds. Earth no more. 

The Winds. The wind is its shaper, its place is changing: 

It is one with the wind, the lift is darkening. 

It swathes all things in a stinging veiling. 

There is no more any space for seeing. 

The Trees: First Seiiichorus. [Bending sideviays, as though 
before a storm.] Is it not thinning? The darkness is- 
paling. 

The Trees; Second Se.michorus. [Bending sideicays.] It is. 
denser and thinner; and denser; and dimmer. 

The ploughman has run from his plough; the reaping 

Ends as the unbound sheaf goes sweeping 

Up the brown air, and sickles glimmer 

Briefly under the faUing sand 

That is spreading like spent waves over the land 

And over every form of being. 

The Winds. [Pawfjjg in a mazy dance in and out among the- 
Treesi] Trees, I am here: tall trees, are you hearkening? 
The Trees. Y ou we have known : we have feared your embradng.. 
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It heard the sea on still nights 

Its com was full, its ancient life 

Was kind and calm, the oldest wife 

Knew no tale but a tale of peace 

And a smgmg er that came from the knees 

Of the great heights swept down to the seas 

And the desolate, shelterless sand. 

The lonel j , innocent sand 

The Trees First Seliichorus The loveliness of a land 
Comes by its trees, 

And this was a regon of pines 
That gite a voice to the lightest air 
And change the sound of the wildest storm 
To something wilder, wilder, and where 
There are no men make sounds and signs 
Of life and mj stenes 

The Trees Seco'^d Semichorcs There is strange life in trees 
And the mstmct of then form 
It comes from the earth and the air 
First Wivd [Qmetfy 1 Whispenng 
Fourth Wind Wutetly] Wakening 

Eighth Wind [QuteHy ] Stirring 

The Trees Secomd Semichorcs Only the birds know our 
secrecies, 

Nestmg m us, moving w ith us. 

In and out fioatmg and fluting and whirrmg, 

Part of our purpose awhile 

The Trees First Seshchorus Not even the timorous. 
Restless and ever-changing birds. 

That flutter without a wind and defile 
Reverend trees that chensh them. 

Can understand our sounds that are words 

To warn and guide 

There is one that will nde 

The leapmg bough when agony 

Is m the wind, and smg and sing 

As though a rapture of song could tame 

The dangerous winds that scatter and bnng 

The deadly foam of the sea 

The W iNDS \Qutetly ] And the sand, the moving sand, 
fhe ever-moving sand that flows 

^ WTierever the streaming wmd-flight goes 

^®^RT> Wind [Wei quietly ] Sweeping 
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Fifth Wind. Swirling. 

Seventh Wind. Rising. 

The Trees. The wind begins, the force of the air 
Awakes and is sounding 
Beyond the tide, in the mountains where 
Its voice is hounding 
The ruffled eagle, the fellow wind. 

It is renewing 

Its search for the haven it cannot find, 

Its anger that it should still be blind. 

Its old pursuing. 

It has remembered that it can tear us. 

Leaping, surprising 

First Wind. We have passed the whitening waves: beware us. 
Second Wind. Stooping like the hunting bird. 

Fourth Wind. Swooping between the rollers ranging. 

Sixth Wind. [Stealthily.] And the sand, the little sand, has 
heard 

As it never heard before. 

Eighth Wind. The harmless sand has heard ; 

It has felt our touch, its films are stirred 
In sheltered stretches of shore. 

First, Fourth, and Eighth Winds. It is a vapour, and earth 
no more. 

Second, Third, and Seventh Winds. Earth no more. 

The Winds. The wind is its shaper, its place is changing; 

It is one with the wind, the lift is darkening. 

It swathes all things in a stinging veiling. 

There is no more anj' space for seeing. 

The Trees: First Semichorus. [Bending sideways, as though 
before a storing Is it not thinning? The darkness is- 
paling. 

The Trees: Second Semichorus. [Beiidmg sidrways^ It is. 
denser and thinner; and denser; and dimmer. 

The ploughman has run from his plough; the reaping 

Ends as the unbound sheaf goes sweeping 

Up the brown air, and sickles glimmer 

Briefly under tlie falling sand 

That is spreading like spent waves over the land 

And over every form of being. 

The Winds. [Parring in a mazy dance in and out among the- 
Trees.] Trees, I am here: tall trees, are you hearkening? 
The Trees. You we have known: we have feared your embracing,. 
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Tcrtunng, sircngthtnin!;, in age overthrowing 
But what IS this be)ond our knowing’ 

The Winds From a n^w pDce m the mountains racing, 

The low-fljTug cloud and the great gull chasing, 

I leap and come 

Thwarting the wai es, stripping their cresting , 

Raismg the sand from an age-long resting, 

Labouring agamit it, heaving and lifting. 

Heavy m flight with it, panting and breasting 

A moving wall of it settling and drifting 

The Trees [Crouching ta the floor, each shielding her head mth a 
lifted arm and sleeve ] The storm-cock is dumb 
The sand is rising 
From bote to bough 

The \\ LSDS And man hides in fear, but the sea and I sing. 
And the com-lands are hidden bv dry sand now 
The Trees Light and wounding 
Is the sand’s touch 

The Winds It does not matter the wind is jet sounding 
And the sand is to cover jou overmuch 
The Trees [Faintly ] Bark, needles, and next j ear’s bud 
It strips, and we bleed 

The Winds The sand still rises and pours in flood. 

And that is all the healing jou need 
[/Ir Vie dance ofVie]\ tnds elases, they 'onge themselves tn front 
of the Trees, concealing them The Tree Chorus goes 
out unseen 

The Winds [Cantotmng ] Tlic eagle ’3 all its heavenlj pnde 
At last must descend. 

And the wind, t'"*- it cannot masrer and nde, 

Has also its end 

The air is dark n -j, ; with tae mi-xture 
Of wmd-divideo ~ * 

The deceitful earth that seemed without fixture 
Is still again fo^ man’s toil 

[The succeeding speeches arc to be said more and more quietly , 
ending -n no more than a murmur that dies sloiely 
First Wivd By day and night on a dreary shore. 

Second W ind Now, and seeming for ev ennore. 

Third Wind There is no life but the passing bird s, 

Foceth W ixD No sound but its cry, or a lost man’s words, 
WrsD Or a breath that calls a change in the dance 
iiECOND Wind Of small sand-spires that swirl by chance. 
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Finn Wind. And again are quiet, and again awaken. 

Sixth Wind. Slurring and sliding 

Se\'enth Wind. GUding 

Eighth Wind. And shaken. 

First Wind. A quiet rustling. 

Second Wind. A susurrant shudder. 

Third Wind. A sound forsaken. 

First Wind. Shoaling or sheer. 

Third Wind. The shifting sand 

Fourth Wind. Is shapeless and streaming. 

Second Wind. Seedless and share-less, 

Fifth Wind. The stretcliing sand 

Sixth Wind. Is shadowless, shivering, seeming 

Third Wind. Afloat in the sighing air 

Seventh Wind. Husliing and sighing 

Eighth Wind. Dying, and of dead things dreaming. . . . 

\The Winds retire to the back of the stage and, crouching low, 
align themselves there, revealing a middle-aged woman 
standing alone, travel-worn and poorly dressed in clothes 
of the late seventeenth century. 

The Woman. My name is Alison Brodie. 

I was bom at Darkless near here, on Kinnaird’s land. 

I have not seen Culbin since I was a girl. 

I have come from Virginia, I shall reach home to-night 
At last, my home at last, my dear home. 

My father was shot by troopers of Montrose 
For faithfulness to God and His Covenant, 

Standing against the gable of his house: 

I was there in my mother’s arms, I believe I remember — 
Though I do not remember falling down with her. 

He was always shining among the saints in my mind. 

And I prayed to enter the radiance of sucli glory 
By the same fire flaming its benediction at me. 

Claverhouse came in his turn, as Montrose had come; 

I believed my eagerness and heat of prayer 
Had brought him seeking me, unknown to himself. 

I have worn a thumbscrew, my blood has dripped on the soil 
From my back, but my God denied me my father's death. 
The thing I had never thought of came to me: 

I was shipped like a quej' to America and driven 
To labour in cotton-fields among bad women 
With a dark man over us, and a long whip. 

Only the bad women were good to me. 

H 947 
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ItisoMemow I am free When I vt as loosed 
1 could otily think ol Culhin in. Kaitn, and a ship 
To take me to GlasgoiB That is oter too. 

And I am near again to the first things I knew. 

To the holy land of my longing, the places of my spirit 
Yet the old way is farther than I thought 

fSAe seeks here and there, as Ihougk she had lost her tray 
The W’inos Right Half She does not know 
What the wind has done 
She cannot go 
To her minnie’s home, 

For It lies under her 
Deeper than a grave, 

And sand-waves sunder her 
As the ocean-wave 

The Winds LfftHilf how she is ill at ease 
She believes she has lost her way 
She looks for familiar trees. 

Something she cannot savr 
Troubles her throbbing mind 
‘WTiat has been taken away^’ 

She is askmg herself now 
She does not know that the wind 
Is telhng her slowly and low, 

A Lttle at once, to be kind— • 

The Winds Rig ut Half To beseech her to go 
Before she must know 

Alison I hav e trodden this < -ad in my heart nearly thirty y ears, 
I have seen it every daj ,vith shut, wet cjes, 

Yet I (iid not remember the way was so far from Dyke 
1 nev ef thought I could mws it 
Yet now I am lost among sandhills 
I must he near the sea — 

But I cannot hear the tide 
I do not know where 1 am — 

There are sandhills at Mavistoun, 

But that IS mdes away from where I am 

[SAf goes oift, still seehrtg, 
[^1 iaiy enters from (he opposite side, cloaked and hooded and 
carrying a ckild tn her arms She crosses the stage, goes 
out, and returru sIok1\ 

The Winds Left Half WTioisthis? 
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Is her scent on the air? 

Is she living, or is ' 

She something that has no share I 

In life and its brief ways? 1 

Air touches her; 1 

But not a tress does it raise. 

Nor her cloak stir. 

The Winds: Right Half. She is living, she comes again — 

The one who is always here. 

In the sun, in the rain j 

She is quiet, changeless, and near: , 

As though the vital centre ' 

Of her being should lie 

Here, and nothing content her , 

But endlessly 

To enter and re-enter | 

A place she must be leaving [ 

Yet must be nigh — 1 

Existing but for grie\’ing. ■ 

The Winds: Left Half. Who knows her home? Not I. 

The Wi.NDs; Right Half. Nor I. 

The Lady. [On her reliint.] It is the hour when every one 
Upon this side of doom 
Turns homeward and is not alone; 

And even the wind sighs ‘ Home ! ’ 

I have no home, I have no rest: 

No love awaits me there. 

I have only a baby in my breast, 

And a hea^'ier inward care. 

I was beloved and a lady of lands. 

With plentiful gear of my own: 

Now I have nothing but empty sands. 

And I wear my sister’s gown. 

love has left me, my love has gone. 

Tired, to a deep grave; 

But Ills home is buried deeper down. 

Our home that he could not save. 

Alison enters from (he side at which she went out. 

The House of Culbin is my home. 

The sand has buried it deep: 

To what lonely rest shall I ever come, 

And where shall my baby sleep? 
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Aiiso’^ \AddTesstrtg the Lady ] I am seekmg the way to CuJbm* 
will jou help me? 

I knew It once I seem to have forgotten 
Something that w as m roe to guide me there 
The Ladv This is the way to Culbm That is why 
You find me here when nightfall is so near 
Culbm IS roj home where is >our home^ 

Awso> Are you the Laird’s wile, Kmnaird s wife? 

I cannot see your face 

The Ladv \LtJting her head ] What do you know of Alexander 
Kmnaird 

Or of his lonelj wife ^ 

Alisoi* Not Alexander, not the young Laird 
The Lady This is the young Laird whom I have m my arms 
Alison You speak of someone whom I do not know 
I have been long away 

lly name is Alison Brodie oh, teD me, teU me, 

Is Janet llackay of Kincorth Wester still there'’ 

John Brodie’s wife and roy mother Oh, tell roe now 
The Lady ^kTiere is she now ? She is not under the sand 
There is nothing under the sand except my heart 
Even my loved one is not lying there 
We had better have stayed there, and be lymg there now 
Together, together Together 
Auson Under the sand? What is there under the sand ^ 

You do not understand me It is Culbm 1 seek 
\Mio are you? You seem to be a stranger here 
Have you too lost your way? 

The Lady Yes, I have lost ray way for ever and ever 
I want to go home to Culbm 
Alisov And I too, 

I want to go home to Culom 
The Lady But there ’s no way 

The bonny holms of Culbm arc under sand 
5Iy husband took me away from here with bun. 

Me and my baby, then my husband died 
You will see I had to return to Culbm then 
1 could not find it, and they took me away- 
And then I came again, but they took me aw ay 
Yet 1 return if j ou will come with roe 
We will go to Culbm together, for 1 must find it 
Ausov What do y ou mean? Who are you? 

Tee Lildy 1 am Gnsel Rose of Qava, Kmnaird’s wife. 
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No, no — 0 God, 0 God — Kinnaird’s widow. 

Alison. Then surely you know where Culbin is. ^Vliat ails you ? 
The Lady. Wliat is your name? 

Alison. Alison Brodie, 

The Lady. Yes — Brodie: 

Then you are not a stranger, and I can trust you. 

Come, Alison, I will take you to Culbin with me. 

[S//« holds out a hand, as though to a child : Alison takes it, and 
they go gut together. 

The Winds. It is not wise of them to be about on the sand 
When night is coming: it is not wise of them 
To wander farther away toward the strand 
And the long desolation at the Old Bar. 

The wind is secret: it knows of others who came 
Looking for something or someone and going too far 
When a gale was breeding-in on itself in the west 
And the sand was above them like a tossing crest, 

Blinding them and falling where they still are. 

The Four Witches of Axildearn enter. 

First Witch. [While entering, and as though continuing a con- 
versation?^ And now the light is failing: yes, yes, we 
have lost 

Too much good time. As my name is Isobel Goudie, 

I ’ll have no more to do nith any of you 

If you disobey me again and think for yourselves. 

Second Witch. I will not come here again w'hile the ndnd is 
rising: 

We have sense for three among us — and that, thrawn woman 
Is more than jmu have — and we were all for waiting 
Till last night’s storm had properly quieted down. 

Third Witch. Is there not a face at every window-side 
Ylien ive go down Auldearn street by daylight? 

First Witch. Owl! 

Third Witch. Veiy^ well, owl: the owl has lessons for us — 

It flies without a sound, it can see in twilight. 

Tibby knows better than you; we do not want 
The watcliing neighbours to see us turn ofi for Culbin. 

First Witch. Owls — owls — You tell where you are by your 
hooting. 

I tell you, when you ivould go to Culbin Sands, 

Set out when the wind is in fury: then no one believes 
You have gone to that dangerous airt. On the other side 
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Of little Loch Loy wait till the storm goes do^vn 
You can then be first to find the new bare places 
\nd look for the ancient monej that is l>ing there 
Fourth Witch I ha\ e had enough of > ou When we go out. 

Huddling together at the height of the w ind. 

It tabes our clothes up over our heads or spreads 
Our mauds and cloaks flying like dark w mgs. 

And there is alwajs someone watching then 
To say w e are nding the air on an enl purpose — 

Secovd Witch A\, that we are off to meet the Cromarty 
mtches, 

WTio are such terrible Pitches they can cross the water, 

For a gathering of the witches of the north 
On Culbm Sands 

Third Witch On the dreaded, unnatural sands 

That Isobel Goudie and w e and the Cromarty witches 
Hate piled up higher than Kinnaird’s lost house 
On the fair holms of Culbin, mile alter mile, 

Because Kinnaird had dmen us ofi his land — 

Calling us witches 

Fourth Witch Someone is ready with that dangerous w ord 
Et eryw here ' 

First Witch And is n not a true word? 

Where is your pnde, to fear Where is our power. 

That 15 not small, etcept in the dreadful w ord ? 

Have there not been witches in Auldearn 
Since those who prophesied King Duncan’s death 
On HardroViir yonder to has raurdcrer — 

And who knows now how long before in the darkness^ 

Jlother to daughter, they say, mother to daughter — 

A noble tale to have lasted hundreds of years 
Along with the terrible knowledge passed on to us 
That we must keep afiv e 

Fourth W’itch Slander your own mother if you will 
Let mine alone, she was a decent woman 
And did not guess that I should listen to you 
And let you teach me your dirty ways 
First W’itch jI j i 

Take care of yourself I still know more than you 
Fourth Witch pi tih rtstug, exeitM voice] Goudie, I shall go 
to the mimster 
And tell him 

First Witch Y ou dare not tell, > ou shrieking camon ' 
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Second Witch. Husli, M)-sic: that talk is dangerous to us all. 
Third Witch. [Threateningly The first one who says to the 
minister the things 

He thinks of us and has not dared to say 
Will light a fire that we shall have to bum in. 

[The Three duster angrily about the Fourth. 
First Witch. I shall quieten you 

Second Witch. Jlysie, take care, she can hurt you. 

Third Witch. It is time for someone to hurt her. 

First Witch. More than time. 

More than time. 

Fourth Witch. Wait, wait until I get home, 

And you shall see. . . . Don’t. . . . Let me alone. . . . 
Don't; don’t. . . . 

First Witch. And what will you do if you never reach home? 
Fourth Witch. [Hysterical.] Don't ! 

Third Witch. Goudie, it was only four years ago 

That the sand came down upon Culbin deep and for ever; 

Yet I heard in Forres that the gale last month 
Uncovered a woman's bones this side of Binsness. 

First Witch. A stranger lost on the sands when the wind was 
rising 

And the air was full of sand that blinded her; 

Choked her: and buried her. 

Third Witch. Goudie, if our poor Mysie's bones are found 
In a few years from now, her delicate ribs 
Still hMf full of sand, our neighbours will know 
That the tale we are going to tell them is sadly tme 
Of her folly in stealing off to the sands alone 
Before the wind had dropped. 

Fourth Witch. God, hear me and help me! 

Third Witch. Another fault; she has sworn not to call upon 
God. 

First Witch. The tale will be plainly true. There is a hollow 
And a lochan in it a little further on: 

Bring her down there. 

Fourth Witch. Help, help me! 

Alison. [Entering from the side she scent out 6y.] Who is here? 
First Witch. [Stepping foncard.] We are bound for Kincorth, 
and in the fading light 

We have lost our way. The sands are always strange, 

Always changing, always man’s enemy. 

The Winds. After sunset the wind begins its old unease. 
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PiRST Witch [CcnUttuing] WTiert there is no path there is no 

And^e mnd is beginning behind us, the treacherous wind 

The Wu.rs There is danger here m this slight stirring of a 

FniST Wrren [Coftttnut»g\ Do you come from east or l^est? 
t\Tiere does Kincorth he? 

The Winds It has a peaceful sound, but its significance is not 
peace 

Alison The God of my father has sent j ou m my need 
Tell me, I beseech you, si horn you know at Kincorth — 

Or IS It, indeed, Kincorth Wester you seek? 

Second Wrren [In an undfftone and tuhtng the Fourth Witch by 
the hand ] Come arvay, Mysie now 
[The Second and Fourth If tUhesgo out on liploe in the c{'l>osite 
direction from Alisort 

First Witch Kincorth Wester' Where do you come from, 
woman? 


Kincorth W'ester is under the sand 
Alison The sand? 

The other woman could only talk of the sand 

What do you mean^ WTiat did she mean? WTere am I’ 

Where, where is Culbtn? 

Third W’itch This is Culbin 

Alisov This? 


But this is Moray shore 

First Witch Ay once it was — 

Before it went up the sky and came down here 
It has been in more places than one, this quiet sand 
Alisov Will you not tell rae where I am^ 

First Witch At Culbin 

Four years ago a wind came ONer the firth, 
lifted the beach from the Carse of Ardersier 
To the Old Bar, and spread it oier Culbin 
And four mUes more — over the House of Culbin, 

Over the church, and the farmsteads. And the House, 

The House of Culbm is voided and ended and dark 
Alisov Oh, tell me what became of Janet Jtackay 
Of Kincorth W ester is she under the sand ? 

First Witch There is no one under the sand there was bare 
time 

^r men and women to save themselves, so they left 
Their sheep and ty e and horses, and saved themselv es 
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But who are you who ask for Janet Mackay, 

Who died the winter that Claverhouse took her girl^ 

And only old women remember? Who are you? 

Come, turn your face to the west, where the last light is. 
Alison. She died of my loss. I knew. Why have I come . . .? 
First Witch. \Latighing^ I know your face. Cummers, look 
here at her: 

This is Alison Brodie, the holy girl, 

Who got herself flogged by Claverhouse for Christ's sake 
And a free passage to the plantations and hell. 

Alison. You know me; but I only know your voice. 

I am conscious in my heart why I have come: 

The hope th^re ivas not to find my mother. 

But someone . . . someone . . . You who know my face. 
Perhaps you know my heart. Now tell to me — . 

Shall I find David Fraser at Feddan still? 

First Witch. {Skirling with laughter^ Hark, hark ye now at the 
ways of God ivith men. 

And more especially women, and the treasure 
He lays up for His well-beloved. Alison, 

David Fraser left his plenished farm 
Twenty y^ars sjme and went to sea 
In the Virginia trade before the mast, 

To look for you — and when his ship returned 
He did not sail in her. Have ye not seen him? 

And Alison, Alison, have ye no mind 
Of Isobel Goudie and your cursing of her? 

Alison. The worst wltcli there ever was in Auldearn, 

Who offered me a charm to slip into the Cup 
Of Communion when I passed it to David Fraser? 

First Witch. I am Isobel Goudie, Alison: 

Have you prospered without my charm in yonr .^our cup? 
Alison. [Rapt and inatlentive.] How is all taken from me by 
The Beloved 
Above all other beloved. 

I am accepted of Him. 

5 Iy mother and my lover have gone out, 

Jly home is erased from the record of man’s places; 

Yet it is now I feel no longer alone. 

I need not try to divine the Holy Will: 

It is prepared for me: I learn to wait, 

.'ind not be anxious for the time and the place. 

How blessed am I. And, even above this blessing 
*n 917 
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How blessed am I m the pUce to which I am brought 
To wait m this holiness poured o\ er me 
My desolated home ' 

Nothing IS left but the air that I first breathed, 

Yet here, oh, here, ]oy has returned to me 
I am sent into the waldemess, and U is my own place 
Here I am one with mv longing, here the ser\ itude 
That IS mv God’s mtention becomes ray own desire. 

For now no longer shall 1 wears for freedom or to be elsewhere. 
I shall come here with the light and see agam 
Mountains and summer snow and dark waters, 

I shall watch Findhom in spate, with my heart in spate; 

And at another time 1 shall hear famdiar % oices 
Making the only music I lose, and all I fee! 

Or receive mto my being will be part of my home 
Hohness is mme it is all holy to me ' 

Holy' Holy' .VndHoly' 

First \\ itcb Beautiful beautiful 
Ta3Jii> Witch Beautiful 
First \\ itch I am Isobel Goudie, \lison 
I wish you no evil for y our ancient cursing, 

Although you called me witch You are welcome hotne 
You will have brought somethmg with you over the sea 
To help your mother with'* 

Alison [ds ihougk Nothing great, but eiujugh to 

serve 


First tViTCH Yes Yes 

You will be needing a roof awhile, maybe, 

Until you can find one Come with me to-night 
But maybe you liave met with other fnends. 

And one is expecting you at mghtfall? 

Alison No 

I hav e met no one but Kmnaird’s wife 
Both Witches Kmnaird’s wife? 

Alison I had forgotten she must be near us still 
I only left her when I heard y our cry 
Third Mitch Rinnaird’s wife> Gnsel Rose of Oava? 
Alison She called herself that name 

Third Witch But she’s not here The ddomed Bfiuse of 
Culbin 


Is under its height of sand, and no one is there 
First Witch Kinnaird went off to Edinbui^h with his 
And broke his heart there for his bonny holms 


wife, 
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Third Witch. \Bitterly^ In the secrets of existence there are 
ways 

To show these great men what their greatness is. 

First Witch. His widow is in Edinburgh with her child, 

The landless Laird of Culbin — a helpless Laird, 

Yet not more helpless than his father was 
For all his pitiless pride. 

Alison. But I have seen them. 

Both Witches. Them? Who? 

First Witch. The dead Laird ? 

Alison. The mother and child. 

She came to me here a little before you came; 

She was kind and lovely, and said she would take me with her 
To Culbin and her home. . . . 

Third Witch. Can she also be dead; and walking? 

First Witch. We should have heard: 

There would be news at Clava if she were dead. 

I have heard that she would not settle and came back. 

And took to her sister’s baby, that she thought was her own; 
And was hard to persuade that nothing can be done 
And that she could be happier far away. 

Alison. Poor, beautiful lady; I know more than that. 

She is happier here, and I W'e all the reasons 
For that sad happiness in my own spirit. 

But livong people can walk where their longing is, 

Apart from the body; and this may be a wraith. . . . 

I wonder if I touched her: I cannot remember. . . . 

The lonely lady may have returned unknown. 

And be lost on the sands all night if we do not find her. 
Third Witch. Searching at nightfall is too dangerous: 

And where would you begin? 

First Witch. [TFiV/i deliberation^] There is one place 
Where we might look before we must go home. 

Third Witch. I know it: a likely place. 

First Witch. There is a hollow 

And a lochan in it a little further on: 

Bring Alison down there before we go. 

Third Witch. Yes, a good place; take hands with each of us, 
Alison, it is darker as we go. 

\The two turn to go, with Alison between them. They are 
hidden by the TFiniij, who have filed down each side of the 
stage and now range themselves across it — but not so Jar 
forward as at first. 
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First WivD Forevermore, 

There vi-fll no one come here to remain , 

Neither the sea nor the shore, 

Neither the hill nor the plain 
lla\ e part m the place 
It iS hr death and the «!id, 

And the sMud smooths o\er each trace 
That death ’aould lease behind 
Then the wmd is alone a^ain 

The ^VI^DS But those who die here rerratn 
The place has its dead— 

A stately house and a race 
As a tree’s last leas es are sped 
By the wind to a far-olT place. 

The broken man 

^Vhom the wind mined lies afar 

The house had a longer span 

But It lies where deiul things are — 

In darkness, with no space 
To fall ns a house that is done 
Falls when Its race has gone 

Tia Laiy en*tfs tnth her ehil4 /« Jrt>ni oj iht JJ f^ds 
and paurts 

The Lady [At though alone ] Tliere was a braw bouse long ago 
That was budded upon sand 
Men called its builder fool not to know 
That his house could not stand 
Tempest shook it, flood took ,, 

It was ill-founded and fell 

It was ill-founded, it has no story, 

There was nothing mere to tell 

Oh, whatna a house snail 1 build m) sell, 

Oh, whatna a house and hall? 

And what foundation shall I dehe 
If my house is not to fall? 

I had the brawest house of my own, 

With lose alight therein 

It was founded deep on earth and stone, 

And long its story had been 

But It might as well have been built up>on sand. 

For the sand sought it and rose 
About Its doors and windows and walls — 
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It is as lost as a house that falls. 

In its grave that no one knows. . . . 

Busk yc, busk ye, my maidens all; 

Let go your clothing and gear; 

Shield your C3'es from the sand with a shawl, 

And hurry away from here. 

[Diiriug the preceding stanza she goes out through the rank of 
the Choriis, uhich closes behind her. She continues 
unseen. 

And saj' j’ou to my little son’s nourice 
She shall throw her bundle away: 

She cannot save both it and him. 

Breathing sand in a light so dim 
That we lose and lose our wa\'. . . . 

[As she speaks the Third and First Witches enter left in front 
of the Chorus, stealthily and as though fearing to be 
observed, cross the stage, and go out right. The Third 
Witch carries a bundle of clothing that is recognizably 
Alison Brodie’s ; the First Witch counts money into a 
money-bag. 

\Miere is he now who brought me here 
And called me Culbin's bride? 

We turned awaj' from all that was dear 
Except eacli other, and he cried. 

[5/ie sounds to be speaking farther away. 
He goes with me; j’et he left me alone 
Behind a stranger’s door. 

I must seek him in the place of his own 

To see him any more. [Her voice is lost in distance. 

First Wind. No more. 

Second, Third, and Fourth Winds. No more. 

The Winds. No more. 

First, Second, Third, and Fourth Winds. Shall we imcover 
the house? 

Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Winds. We do: we never 
undo 

The thing we have done. If we rouse 
The sand and cast it elsewhere. 

Does it matter to us or to you 
If it lies here, or there? 

First, Second, Third, and Fourth Winds. Let it lie: let us go 
anywhere. 

Tlie ivind has no care. 
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The Winds E\ eo'thmg has gone 
The sand is alone 

First Wind (It Uh a sftipfr] Except for something dead 
The Winds The svind smooths over each trace 
That death would leave behind 
No one will Jjiow the place 
And no one will ever be kind 
To the lonely woman who fled. 

And who has to return and return 
Because she can only yearn 

To enter the buned house [They hrgtn to jcilhiraw. 

First IVind Leave her with night that knows 
Hdw to calm and restore. 

Until she comes and goes 
No more 

Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Winds {vts they $o ] No 
more 

The Winds [As the last tcslhdraies ) \o more 
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The secretary's ojjlce has the atmosphere of cold discomfort iclnch 
is peculiar to such places. A door up centre leads into the 
principal' s ofice ; another door up left opens bleakly into a 
passage. The icindow right is closed to keep out a London 
fog, and the fire-place doicn left adds to the gloom by being 
neither ornamental nor in use. The secrctaiy’'s desk is 
There is a somnehai uncomfortable arm-chair, left, and. by the 
side of it a table ; four icooden chairs arc placed at inlcrcals 
round the room. Another smaller table icith a typr.criter on it 
is up right. Dozen stage a large safe stands against the right 
icall. There is, of course, a clock. .4 reprint of a :cell-kiw:en 
old Italian master— it is so icell knoicn that ire think it should 
be the 'Mona Lisa'— hangs on the centre irall to the right of the 
door leading to the principal’s room. The icall left of this door 
is decorated icith a poster bearing the ivords ‘There s A'o Fun 
Like rather splendidly icrittcn in Old English lettering, 

but someichai inadequately suspended by three drairing-pins. 
Other signs that someone, presumably the principal, in addition 
to being a woman of affairs, has an eye for the artistic (as opposed 
to the beautiful) are a pair of candlesticks at cither end of the 
mantelpiece, and a large earthenware jug— empty— on the table 
by the arm-chair. . . 

It is about S.50 on a Tuesday morning in November. As the 
curtain rises, Miss Conway is standing by her desk, sharpening 
a pencil. At first sight she is certainly attractive, although it 
is difficult to say exactly why. Then we look at her a secon 
time — she is that sort of person — and reahee that sJie ^ 

young and carefree as at first wc thought she must be. At le 
same, we arc surprised that she should be there, for something 
about her does not fit in with the general atmosphere. Miss 
Conway herself does not appear to feel this. She begins to open 
the morning’s post with an efficiency born of long practicp and 
arranges the letters in two neat piles — those she has to deal with, 
and those for the ejM of Miss Brown. While she is doing this, 
the door up left opens and lets in Miss Tomkinson, small, elder} , 
and distinctly worried. In her left hand she cairics an order 
book, in her right a large handbag. She looks nervouslyiat the 
far door before speaking. 
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l[iss ToMkiNsoN [Cattitcitsly ] Has she come yet? 

Niss Conway Not yet Do you want her? 

Miss Tomxinson Yes, to sign an order It ’s an urgent one 

Miss Conw ay Oh, dear, tis hat ’s hapjKncd ? 

Miss Tomkinson the oppoHirntty of unburdettmg her- 

self^ My spare typewriter — ^the new student "'s jammed the 
roller Pure carelessness, as I told her And I shall get the 
blame, of course Miss Drown doesn’t realize how difficult it 
IS to prevent these little accidents It ’s the sort of thing 
that might happen to any one — except her 

MIssCo^^\A^ Poor old Tomhmsonl Don’t get so wrought up 
about it, though 

Miss Tojiainson I can’t help it Miss Brown ahvajs makes 
me feel so incapable [Defiantly ] And I 'm not E\ en if I 'm 
not so young as I was 

Miss Con WAS [Comfortingly'] We all feci like that at times 
It 's because Miss Brown has such a high standard It takes 
a lot of liMng up to But think how lucky we are to be 
workmg for someone like her 

Miss Tosikinson ] \es, sery lucky a pause, 

she looks anxiously al the ehek Atiss Convoy unshrouds her 
typevnter, cleans it, then settles down at her desk and tegins to 
make entries in one of the ledger ioojtr ^ I wish she ’d come and 
let me get it o\er Another day to be got through 
again ] The sooner it begins the sooner it ’s over is the way 
I look at It now If only it were Friday 
[To take her tmnd off the coming interview, she crosses to Miss 
Convoy’s desk and fills her fountain fen Miss Fletcher 
enters rather as though she had come to pay an afternoon 
call Shr IS imtisually well dressed, has a mast attractive 
voice and charming manners 
Miss Fletcher Is Miss Brown here yet, Conway ? 

Miss Conway [Looir nf the clock ] No She ’s late — for her 
Miss Fletcher Oh' Shall I disturb you if I sit down here 
and look at something until she comes? 

Miss Conw ay Please do 

Miss Fletcher [^iWm^doicw tn the arm-chair and epertng one 
of the latest novels ] Thanks She sent me an urgent note 
yesterday, asking me to see her at four o’clock When I 
am\ed, she was entertaining a reporter from the Femsmne 
OuUMk a man, of course I think he was collecting material 
mr his next article on ‘How the Modem Woman combines 
ntnaency with Charm ’ You know the sort of thing — ‘The 
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future of England depends on England’s daughters. I trj* to 
train these daughters to take a practical part in the work of the 
world without losing any of their feminine appeal’ — and so on. 

Miss Conway. [A little reprovinglyi\ She was free by a quarter 
to five, if you had waited. 

Miss Fletcher. I dare say, but I did not wait. I had something 
better to do. 

[ilf/w Conway, without answering, takes a pile of letters from 
her desk and carries them into the principal’s room. 

Miss Tomkinson. \Enviously, ^oiih the typezeriter interoiew on her 
mind.] I wish I had your nerve. 

iliss Fletcher. [Noticing her for the first timei] What ’s the 
matter, Tomkinson? You look ruffled. 

[il/As- Conzeay returns and settles dozen to copying out a 
foolscap list. 

Miss Tomkinson. [Coming centre and zinbzirdenizig herself again, 
thankfully^ It ’s the Remington — the spare one. It ’s been 
broken, and I do so dislike having to tell Miss Brown. 

Miss Fletcher. [Bored.] Oh, is that all ? I thought it might be 
something serious. 

JIiss Tomkinson, [Before zchom it is looming more largely than 
even the end of the zcorld could.] But it is serious. 

Miss Fletcher, [i'arcajh'ca/lj’-] It ’s serious here if one uses too 
many sheets of blotting paper a week. It is a criminal offence 
to underline in black ink instead of red. [Looking thoughtfzdly 
at Miss Conway, zvho has deliberately zoithdrawn from the con- 
versationi] If one of the staff were to fall doM-n dead from 
overwork, I suppose the incident would pass unnoticed. 
[Ironicallyi] It hardly seems worth while cultivating a sense 
of proportion, certainly. 

Miss Tosikinson. [Aghasti] Well!! [She looks at Miss Cotizcay 
for szzpport, but the latter is apparctztly busy zoith her work. 
Miss Tomkinson decides to ignore the remark and reverts to her 
main themei] It ’s not like Miss Brown to be so late. I hope 
nothing ’s happened to her. 

Miss Fletcher. [Flippantly.] Nothing could. It wouldn’t dare. 

Miss Tomkinson. With all this traffic on the roads, one can’t 
help being nervous. 

Miss Fletcher. My dear Tomkinson, it always seems to me 
rather careless of people to let themselves get run over — any- 
way, it 's a sign of some human weakness. Our much 
respected principal hasn’t any, so you may rest assured she 
will arrive intact. 
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Miss Cotway [Quietly, Icahtrg tip from her tcork ] Come aU 
o\ er Somerset ilaugham this morning, ha\ en’t you, PJetcher ? 
WTiy this attack on Jliss Brown? 

Miss Tovkinson [A little flustered, but doing her best] Yes, I 
don’t think you ought to speak in that sneenng Y.a> about her 
I know we all find her a httle difficult at tunes, but after all 
she IS a wonderful woman 

Miss Conway [iSIo/t leorktng and learttts to the theme] Yes 
Look what she ’s done for tins college — the reputation it ’s 
got All the big professional men come to us for their 
secretanes And without her it wouldn’t exist She ’s given 
her whole life to it for fifteen years 
Miss Fletcher Very laudable I dare sa> 

Miss Com ay She was here till after seven last night working 
at the Loan Fund Report 

Miss Fletcher [Quietly] How do you know tliat, Conway? 
Miss Con^vav [Falling into the trap ] I was here too 
Miss Fletcher [Triumphantly] Exactly* Her work is her 
life, and she would hke to make it ours, too 
Miss TomsmsoN [Scoring for once] Well, I must say she 
doesn't succeed in your case, Miss Fletcher 
Miss Fletcher No My instinct of self-preservation is still 
beaftiuly active, thank heaven [More seriously] But I'm 
not sure about jours, Conway You ’re becommg a perfect 
glutton for sclf-sacnfice 

Miss Conway What rubbish jou talk, Fletcher 
Miss Fletcher Is it rubbish? I ’ra not so sure It seems to 
me that you ’re working here late every cvcmng, and then 
you ’re too tired to do anythmg but go straight home to bed 
Miss Tomkinson And very sensible too There 's nothing I 
like better than to hav e a hot bath at nine o’clock, pop into 
bed, and get a nice long read 

Miss Fletcher [Drj’l) ] Very cosy, I’ve no doubt All the 
same, I don't like to see you succumbing to the Bath-Bed-and- 
Book routine, Conway You 're far too young, my child 
Look here 

[Bui at this moment the telephone rings 
Miss Cohway [Syieaimg into the telephone ] St Mary's Secre- 
tanal College Miss Brown’s secretary speaking Yes, I ’ll 
hold on 

Miss Fletcher [Crossing to Miss Comeay’s desk, and con- 
tinuingfrom lehere she left ^J^WiU you come round to my 
Mat this evening, Conway? 
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Miss Conway. [To Miss Fktcher.l I [hdo the telephone.] 

Yes? I ’m afraid not. No. Not any time to-morrow. Will 
you say that Jliss Brown is booked up all day? Thank you. 

JIiSS Fi-ETcnER. [Unusually persistent.] Will you come, Conway? 
I ’ve got some friends coming — quite amusing people. I ’d 
like you to meet them. 

JIiss Conway. [Looking up from the telephone.] I couldn’t 
possibly, thanks very much. 

Miss Fletcher. Oh. I ’m sorrju 

[The atmosphere is becoming uncomfortable and Miss Tom- 
hinson begins to wish she were not there. Trying to make 
herself inconspicuous, she creeps quietly towards the back 
of the room. 

Miss Conway, [htlo the telephone.] Yes? You ’ll ring up again 
next week? Very well. Good-bye. [Pnis down the receiver. 
To Miss Fletcher^ Please don’t tliink me rude. I don’t mean 
to be. It ’s just that I 

iliss Fletcher. I know. It ’s just that you always like to be 
within reach in case there ’s a sudden Call to Duty. You can 
never forget this office for one single moment 

Miss Conway. There ’s really no need for you to get so agitated 
about me, Fletcher. I happen to enjoy my work. 

Miss Fletcher. I sec. [Turning away, she catches sight of Miss 
Tomkinson, who has ended up in front of the poster, which she 
has been studying intently. There is an awkxcard pause. Then 
Miss Tomkinson, whose neat little soul is offended by the missnig 
drawing-pin, looks for it and finds it on the floor. Thankful that 
she can put something right, she picks it up and pins it tn the 
comer, hliss Fletcher, noticing the effort, goes up to the poster.] 
‘There ’s No Fun Like Work.’ You and Mr Selfridge seem to 
have had the same Great Thought, Conway. 

Miss Conway. [Realizing that earnestness can be rather rtdicidous .] 
I ’m sorry. That was terribly smug of me. May I change my 
mind, Fletcher, and accept for to-night? 

liliss Fletcher. Do. I want you to come. [She crosses to her 
arm-chair, sits down, then adds cas^(allyi\ There ’s a rather 
interesting man coming. He ’s just had his first novel 
published. 

Miss Conway. [Transformed^] Oh, how exciting! WTiat is it 
called ? 

Miss Fletcher. [Toleranilyi] The Doom of Youth, or Age can 
wither her, or something else quite young. But he ’s a dear, 
really. [Clinching matters^] That ’s settled, then. I ’ll expect 
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1 ou alon^ about seven Oh, and Comvaj —do > ou think jou 
Luld stifle jour consaencc sufficiently to enjoy a quite 
fnvolous evening^ ^ 

rU(« Elhs eriUrs, carryi^Jg a blue paper 

middle-aged, diclatoiial, completely satisfied mA herselj 
and her environment schick ts obvnously the right one jor 
her If tee add that her creed ts summed up m the u'ord 
‘ ’ irr fc/if e said all there ts to say 



senbers is here, too so it ’s quite straightforward for you 

(SAe hands Mtss Comray the 
Miss Co'Tw At Thank j ou I ’ll put it in the safe now 

\She unlocks a drajeer in her desk, takes out a key, and rises 
to go to the safe 

Miss Enus [Fiwiily] Check it, check it, ifiss Conway, U jou 
please 

Miss Conway [/vee/Jin^ her temper^ Certainly, if Jou wish it 
Miss Ellis I ’m not fussy, I hope, but one must be bosmess- 
like 

MissConwyay [Counts 1 1 (wer] Abbolutelj 0 K I can’t accuse 
you ot appropnating a single penny 

[3/iis £f/ti does not respond A this Miss Comray goes over 
to the safe, unlocks it, puls the bag in, and reloeks tl 
Miss Ellis Oh, and Miss Conway, if it ’s not troubling you too 
much, could we have the balance sheet ready a little earher 
this year? 

Miss Conti a\ Not before Fnday, I’m afraid I’ve got an 
awfully busy week 

Miss Ellts It’s so inconvenient for others when it’s left till 
the last mmute 

Miss Tomkinsot [RttsAinj lu] Oh, Conway dear, do let me do 
It for you [Eiery one seems so surprised at this offer that Miss 
Tomktnson feels she has been a little rash to make it, but she goes 
bravely on] You know I love anything to do wath figures 
And Miss Brown herself put me in charge of the accounts for 
the sale of work last year 

"Mtss Ellis Wasn t that the time there was a senous error m 
one of the totals? 

Miss Tomktnson It was only a typing mistake Every one 
understood 
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JIiss Conway. Of course. It ’s sweet of you to offer^ Tommy. 
Thank you so much. 

JIiss Ellis. [Horrified^ Really, Miss Conway ! I think you are 
making a mistake. It is asking too much of Miss Tomkinson. 

Miss Conway. {Indignantly^ Nonsense ! She ’s good at figures. 

Miss Tomkinson. [Crushed, and with her former hang-dog expres- 
sion.] No. She ’s right, Conway. I don’t get much respon- 
sibility given me now. [Turns away dejectedly I oughtn t to 
have offered. 

iliss Conway. [FjVhjZj'.] Rubbish, Tomkinson; of course you 

can do it. , 

Miss Ellis. In any case, I ’m sure Jliss Brown wouldn t approve. 
I ’m not fussy, but I shouldn’t like it myself if the tasks I gave 
to certain people were redelegated without my consent. 

Miss Conway. [Impatiently As though Jliss Brown would 
quibble about a detail like that! 

Miss Fletcher. [TF/;o has been making abortive attempts to get on 
with her novel. Into space.] Miss Conway has been here all 
this time and can still talk in that light-hearted way about a 
detail. Ye gods! 

Miss Conway. No, but seriously, Fletcher, you don t see any 
reason why Tomkinson . • j 

Miss Fletcher. Reason has nothing to do with it, my dear 
Conway. Surely you know by now that Miss Brown does not 
react favourablj' to any attempt at initiative on the part of 
her staff. ' 

[She and Miss Conway look at each other for a moment. 1 hen 
the latter turns away with a slight shrug. 

i*Iiss Conway. She couldn’t possibly mind a thing like this. 

Miss Tomkinson. Then I way do it? 

[There is a pause while Miss Conway decides. 

Miss Conway. Of course. [She sits down at her desk. 

^Iiss Tomkinson, [Ai once becoming selj-confide^it^ Thank you 
so much. I shall love to. And you can trust me not to do it 
carelessly. I never mind how much trouble I t<ike over any 
work iliss Brown wants done. I could begin it in free 
time this morning if I could get at the account books. Do jmu 
think you could let me have the key of the safe, Conway. 

JIiss Conway. [Hesitatingly.] Well — I don’t usually let any one 
take it away. . 

Miss Ellis. I should think not, indeed. Really, ^Iiss Conway, 
what has come over you this morning ? 

Miss Tomkinson. But, you see, so often when we come in lor 
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something:, j ou ’re m thwe [patni^ng ts the and we 

can’t get at 5 on 

Miss CoNM AY Verj' wetl, I 'II tate a chance and let you hate 
It [Hands tl to htr ] But hang on to it frweh-jmonj;^] as you 
value 1 our life ' 

[Afrit Ellis aalches the atna isly Mtss LUteher is 

freaking tetter progress tetik her norrh ilftii Tv^rkinscm 
ercsies right ej the desk, t^eJdsngfirr'^y t>M hr the Pey, 

Miss Ems Well, 1 hope etenu mil prove jtiu nf^ht, Miss 
Conway, that ’s all I can say [Looks at JHtss Fletcher dts- 
appTiKstjgly] Some of us don’t seem to be verj busy this 
Eionung I hat e enough worL for ttto people to get through, 
so 1 mustn’t stay gossiping here [Goes off 

Miss Flhtcher M> God* 

[There is a knock at the dcor^ srkich opens a little scay, and 
Jitrs Stetearis head appears round it 
Jfiss Stewart Good morning, Miss Cemwa} May ue come in 
and ttait for Miss Brown? 

Miss Cowit AY \ es, do 

hlus S'eveart ard Hiss Gilchrist erJer 

Miss ToiiKrtsoN [AH srnHes and se'j~possessim'\ She hasn’t 
comejet W e 're waiting lor her, too Quite a crowd of us, 
isn’t there, waiting for an audience wjth her? 

[She laughs nervously ; no one elsrjtnns tn 
Miss Stewart [SAc tr unsophesticated and rather charming] 
She wanted to see us about the Loan Fund 
Jfiss Tomeinsos Oh, jes, of course, jou 're trying to think of 
a new way of raising money, aren’t seal? 

Miss Stew ART Yes, we are Alwa>'S 

Miss Gilchrist [B ho hkes to be thought a Hnght Yasng Thing 
We find Arr rulJurr too self-assured ] I expect it will be the same 
old story in the end 

Miss To 3 din>iSo?i. What 's that. Miss Gdchnst? 

JIiss Stew art Oh, she means a dance 

Miss GtLCHlusT [Bored ) Y'es, without men I ask you* 

Miss Tomkivsov [JnnoeerJiy ] M efi, I can't see anj-thfug wrong 
with that It 's nice healthy exexase just the same. 

Miss Gilchrist Oh, too fnghtfuUj healthy for words. And so 
evhSarating lake a YJM CA. cocktafl 
Miss Stewart. Shut up, GQchnst. 

Miss Gilchrist. Oh, it ’s so stupid the way Jfiss Brotm insists 
on these dreary, let’s-all-be^rls-together affairs Of course 
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nobody comes, and we don’t make any money. If we can’t 
have a proper dance, why can’t we think of something else — 
a sweepstake, for instance? 

Miss Stewart. Yes, I think a sweepstake would be an awfully 
good idea. Do you think we dare suggest it, !Miss Tomkinson ? 

iliss Tomkinson. \Ratlier taken aback^ I — I hardly think she 
w'ould approve. 

Miss Gilchrist. It ’s a perfectly normal way of raising money 
for charity. I vote we suggest it. 

SIiss Stew'Art. All right — ^as long as you do the suggesting. 

JIiss Gilchrist. [.<4mZy.] Righto, I wiU. I shall just put it to 
her quite reasonablj' 

[At this moment Miss Broken enters, carrying a bunch of 
autumn leaves. She is tall and striking-looking, and 
speaks as one having authority. Her bright, brisk, 
beginniiig-qf-thc-morning manner is rather attractive, but 
somehow we wonder koto long it will last. At her entry 
the students subside, somewhat awed, and Miss Tomkin- 
soids self-confidence immediately vanishes. Miss Fletcher 
rises, but otherwise remains unmoved. J\Iiss Conway, on 
the other hand, stands up eagerly. 

Miss Browti. Good rooming, every one. [With an attempt at 
playfulness.] Dreadful of me to be so late, isn’t it? But I 've 
been intervdewing Mrs Outer. The kitchen staff seem to need 
so much looking after. Just put these leaves in water for me, 
will you. Miss Conway. [She goes into her room to take off her 
hat and coat, and conducts the conversation for the next few 
minutes from behind the door. Meanwhile Miss Fletcher sits 
dozen again.] Have there been any messages for me? 

Miss Conway. [Used to this sort of thing.] Yes. King’s Employ- 
ment Bureau were on the ’phone, and wanted an appointment 
for to-morrow afternoon 

Jiliss Brown. Not to-morrow — my free Wednesday ? Oh, Miss 
Conway! I hope you warded them off? 

Miss Conway. Yes, I told them you were booked up ever}- 
minute, and they must ring up again next week. 

l^liss Beo'WN. [Emerging, and rewarding d^liss Conway with a 
Sf«t7c.] Thank you! You do look after me, don’t you? [Miss 
Conxeay, obviously touched by the praise, goes ojj xvith the leaves. 
Mtss Brazen proceeds to deal zeith those zrho are left.] Oh, good 
morning. Miss Fletcher. 

l!Iiss Fletcher. [f?isjj;g.] You asked me to speak to you, IMiss 
Bro\vn 
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Mtss Brow \ I sent for j on, j es [A/tii Fletcher u not cjf ected by 
the attempted reproof] Just wait one moment, please [A/iw 
Fletcher retires gracefully to the back of the room Miss Brown 
takes tip her stand by the arm-chatr To the two students ] Are 
jou hvo -waiting to speak to rae^ 

jss Stein art [Cotntnp forward rather shy ly ] Yes, JIiss Brown, 
^cu told us to come to nou about raising money for the 
Loan Fund 

MlssBRO^^'^ Oh, of course, I remember ^Ve are going to fia\e 
a dance for all the students before Chnstmas, are we not^ 
Well, first of all, there the question of date [5Af takes out 
her dtary ] It must be a Saturday, of course [Afiir Fletcher 
wonders why ] As far as I am concerned, it could be either the 
third or the se\ enteenth No, not the third I shall be away 
that week-end The seventeenth, then^ How does that 
suit you’ 

Miss Gilchrist [Uncotnfortably] Well, you see 

Miss Brown You ha-ve soroethmg else arranged for that 
evening? A college fivture? 

Miss Gilchrist Oh, no 

Miss Brow'N If it ’s a personal engagement, I think j ou must 
be prepared to break it It is impossible to arrange an enter- 
tamment for such a Urge number unless the organizers are 
prepared to make sacrifices You do see that, don’t you? 

Miss Stewart [Unfiappdy] Yes, of course aW didn’t mean 
that 

iliss Brown Very well, then The seventeenth Now don’t 
leave the arrangements till the last mmute The music, for 
instance We don’t Want to go to the expense of hiring a 
band, of course Last year one of the old students played 
for us — Altllicent Reade, I think it was 

Miss Gilchrist [Desper ately ] But, Miss Brown, w e aren’t quite 
sane whether 

Miss Brown mg the effort aside ] Not now , Miss Gilchnst, 

I hav e a V ery busy morning before me Come to me -when you 
have thought out your plans more fully I shall be most in- 
terested to hear them [5Ae sweeps the students off, and notices 
Mtss Tomhnscm standing tn an agony of apprehension] Oh, 
SIiss Tomkinson, ^resignedly] you want me, too? 

Miss Tomkinson m her extreme agitation] Y-yes, 

Jfiss Brown, it ’s about an order for a 

she Comes forward, in her nervousness she knocks a pile of 
cards from the index drawer off the table 
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Miss Brow'x. Oh, really , Miss Tomldnson, and those cards had 
just been arranged in alphabetical order. No_, no, leave them 
alone. [M 5 Miss Tomltinson, tcho has hastily picked them up, 
tries fumhlingly to rearrange them.] You '11 only make them 
worse. Miss Conway will have to do them again. 

Miss Tomkinson. [Almost in tearsi] I 'm so sorry. I can’t think 
how I could 

JIiss BROwrM. Never mind, Jliss Tomkinson, just trj’ 

to keep quite calm. [5/;e sits doion in the arm-chair and waits 
so patiently jor Miss Tomkinson to speak that the latter is far 
from being encouraged.] And now, what is your difficulty? 
Be quick, please, because I am busy. 

Miss Tomkinson. [Hastily.] Yes, I won’t keep you a minute, 
Miss Brown. If you would just sign this repair order. 

[Hands out the order book. 

Miss Bromtc. But you know I never sign these orders indis- 
criminately. I must know all about it. .'Vnd I haven't time 
to go into the matter now. You must come back later. 

Miss Tomkinson. [Thankful this time for a reprieve.] Certainly, 
Miss Bronm. 

Miss Bromtc. [Ms Miss Tomkinson goes hurriedly off.] Poor Jliss 
Tomkinson! But she is so clumsy! [A/Aj Brown now settles 
down to enjoy the last of her encounters. She is at last meeting a 
foeman worthy of her j/ceZ.] Well, sit down, Miss Fletcher, I 
may as well speak to you in here. [il/As Fletcher chooses a chair, 
brings it opposite Miss Brown, and sits downi] I ’m not going 
to keep you a moment. [She pauses to collect her thoughts, which 
are becoming a little confused. She is having a busy morningf] 
It 's about the waste of stationery that I wanted to see you. 
IV e reall}' must put a stop to it. This, I think, especially 
applies to the Shorthand Dictation Classes. 

Miss Fletcher. Very well. Miss Brown, I will see that as little 
as possible is used. 

[There is another pause, and she rises to go, thinking that the 
interview is at an end. 

Miss Brown. One moment. Miss Fletcher. [5'/;e has now come to 
the real reason for the interview. Miss Fletcher again sits doiml] 
I was in the Library^ last Tuesday, and I noticed that some of 
the students were taking down shorthand — ^in pencil. Surely 
they should have been using ink ? 

Miss Fletcher. [Indifferently.] I don't think it matters. Miss 
Brown. Either is equally satisfactory. 

Miss Brown. But I 've always heard that the ink method is the 
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correct one It males it easier to differentiate the outlines 
I belies e tt is compulsory in most Techmcal Colleges 
JIiss Fletchi r [Coldly ] In Technical Collies Oh, possibly 
Miss Brown You mean ? 

Miss Fletchfr detached, yd choonn^ her words care/tdly ] 
One feels, surely, tliat the students here are being trained on 
rather different lines Thej ought to be able to choose their 
own methods — up to a certain point I encourage them to 
use their initiative in such small matters as these 
Hiss Brown [J^^ntpirtg to a ttew attacking ground Ah, that L 
exactly what I ha\ e been meaning to discuss with you How 
far, Miss Fletcher, do the staff, as subordinates here, act in 
direct opposition to me, as Principal of this College? 

Miss FtETcnER [BrwUdered at the sudden change oj argument^ 
I’m afraid 1 don’t understand you, Xbss Brown I thought 
we were discussing a small and relatively unimportant point 
— the question of mb or pencil for shorthand outlines There 
was no question of anythmg else. 

Miss Brown It comes to the same thing, it seems to me 
[Leaning forward and speaking almost hysterjcalfy,] This may 
seem an ummportant matter to you, Miss Fletdier, but / 
realize its significance To rae it appears one of the many 
way s m which ruy authority m this buildmg is beginning to 
be disregarded 

Miss Fletcher [Fnftrefy unnun'ed ] I ’m afraid I cannot agree 
with you The matter as I see it is a purely impersonal one 
For tne it is a question of which of two methods will give the 
better result That and nothing more 
[In the pause that follows they face each other. Then Miss 
Brawn, rcaltung that ihe has tost, smiles disarmin^y, and 
speaks in her former maSteT'of fact-tone 
Miss Brown Welt, of course, it is a great relief to hear you say 
that It was, perhaps, a false impression of mine 
Sfiss Fletcher [Fo-mfy ] Entirely false, Jfiss Brown 

[IlfiJi Conway enters with the jug of leaves and carries it into 
Miss Braun’s room 

Miss Brown 1 see Then I need not keep you any longer 
But I ’m so glad to have had this talk with you It ’s been 
most helpful 

[SlSe rises Mtse Fletcher, having brought the tntervteiD to a 
sitcctssful close, rises too She ts about to press her 
advantage home, when Miss Conway re-enters She has 
a large delivery note m one hand 
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JIiss Conway. The new cupboard has just come, Miss Bro-\\-n. 
It ’s for the students’ common room, isn’t it. Miss Keith is 
showing the carter where to- 

Miss Brown. \W]w nnsgttidedly believes that 'if you want a thing 
done properly, you must do it yourself.'] Oh, I ’d better go 
down myself and see to it, or there will be some mist.ake. Just 
one moment, before I forget. Are you free this evening, my 
dear? [5/ie does not notice Miss Comcay’s face, but continues sn 
an almost pathetic attempt to impress Miss Fletcher^ The editor 
of Feminine Otdlook wants to print my speech — the one I made 
on Foundation Day. He seems rather impressed with my 
remarks about the modem j’oung woman being thoroughly 
well-equipped for her work without losing any of her feminine 
charm. Rather an important problem, don’t you think, Miss 
Fletcher.^ [il/rVs Fletcher inahes a diplomatic gesture. She 
probably feels that other matters, such as the rate of exchange on 
the Continent or the latest Aldoiis Huxley novel, are equally 
importanlf] I ’ve only got a few rough notes, as I always spe.ak 
extempore — 1 feel it ’s so much more effective. [7’o Miss 
Contra}’.] But if you would come round to my house to-night, 
I could dictate it to you at the typewriter. 

Miss CoNW’AY. I am sorry, Miss Brown, I ’m afraid I can't 
possibly 

[S/;e slops as she sees Miss Broicn's look of surprise. 

Miss Brown. You realize that it is a great honour for me to 
have my speech published in such a famous Journal — a 
wonderful tribute to the college? 

Miss Conway. Yes, I should be proud to help. But to-night 
I ’ve promised to go out, and I 

Miss Brown. [Brusquely.] I see. Very ■svell. 

JIiss Conw’ay. I will do it for you to-morrow, without fail. 

Miss Brown. [A pained note in her voice.] It must be posted 
to-night, I am afraid. I shall have to write it out myself by 
hand, that ’s all. [Playing her trump card.] Obviously the 
reputation of the college does not mean as much to you ns 
I hoped it did. 

-Miss Conway. [Gming in.] I’ll come. It just ntcans that I 
shall have to alter my plans. I can go out .another time, 

I expect. 

[S/:r looks appealingly at Miss Fletcher, zcho ;s gaeuig v.lo 
space as though the :rl:o!c affair had lost inicrcst for her. 

Brown. [M/l smiles again nozv that she has 1 h.ank you 
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so much, my dear It ’ll be made up to you later, I promise 

[iJie IS kiirrytng off to her cupboard, but is ucafUd by 
FUtchct 

5fiss Fletcher (CoiUfy, dui cir tdmgA the ^vsvs' 

taken place ] Oh, Miss Brown, then 1 am to understand that 
the students wwy use pencil lor their shorthand outlines? 

Miss Browe [U ho ts no longer concerned cettk ihts problem j II 
you thinV it better, Miss Fletcher I must leave it to jour 
judgment entirely {llalj'-ccay tkroicgh the door ] I don’t want 
to mterfere goes off' 

Miss Fletcher [Fltppat ll;^ , to ease the situalron ] 

‘ Behold, the hcav ens do ope, 

The gods look down and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at 

Or IS It — weep^ ] I can’t remember 

Miss Conwav I can see her point ol vuew It it important lor 
her speech to be published 

Miss Fletcher Nothing excuses her behaving like tkat The 
nomar ’s inhuman 

Miss Con WAV [Turttrng and/aarrg Mtss Fleltker^ %Vhatdojou 
mean? 

5Iiss Fletcher If she sets her mmd on something, she 'won't 
be happj till she gets it ’ 

Miss Conway That seems to me rather human 
Miss Fletcher Rather— childish, shall we saj^ 

Miss Conway No, I don’t think that’s fair Miss Brown is 
ruthless, I know But she has to be — to achieve what she 
set out for — to make this college famous for turning out the 
best kmd of student That ’s a big thing to do And she ’s 
succeeded 

MIjS Fletcher TTAir is n,ore than ecen she can fcrar] For 
heaven’s sake, Conway, don't get IjTical about this place 
Miss Conway \Vell, let ’s stop the discussion altogether I 'vc 
got some work to do this morning [SAe begins to settle down at 
her tahle'\ 'tVon't you — ^finish. jour noveP 
Miss Fletcher Thank jou, I find real life more interesting at 
the moment 

[Rinng, she puts her chaxr back against the wall, and, crossing 
the stage, stomir behind Miss Conway’s chair 
Miss Conway [tloUang the cards which Miss Totnkinson has 
nfrrt] What on earth’s happened to these? 

Miss Fletcher Oh, another of Tomkinson’s little accidents 
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Miss Conway, Poor old Tomkinson ! 

Miss Fletcher. Yes — but not only poor old Tomkinson. She ’s 
not the only \Tctim. 

JIiss Conway. I don't know what you mean. 

Miss Fletcher. \Quietly^ I '11 tell you. If you ’re not careful, 
Conway, you '11 be another of the lambs on the altar. In ten 
years’ time you '11 be exactly like Tomkinson. [Lightly, as she 
crosses to the arm-chair She 's one of the Awful Warnings 
here. [jUAr Coiitcay sees quite clearly, for one brief moment, 
%vhat this means. Miss Fletcher, realising this, continues much 
more 5er/oi«ly,] That 's why you must get away now, Conway , 
before you 're content to take all this for granted. 

Miss Conway. But what do you expect me to do? Throw up 
my job and go out into the wide, wide world without a penny? 
Oh, come, Fletcher, one must be practical. 

Miss Fletcher. Is it practical to refuse to look facts in the face 
— to drift into accepting conditions that you know will never 
make you happy? [Sitting down as comfortably as possible in 
the arm-chair.] Tell me, Conway, didn’t you expect to get 
something better out of life once? 

Miss Conway. I suppose so, when I was veiy young. Yes, I 
did think it was all going to be rather wonderful. [117//i 
enthusiasm.] I knew what I wanted then. 

Miss Fletcher. WTiat was that? 

JIiss Conway. I wanted to do one perfect thing. It might be 
quite small and unimportant. That wouldn’t matter, as long 

as it was perfect — like — like 

[She stops because it is difficult to talk like this without feeling 
embarrassed. 

Miss Fletcher. [II7:o does not seem to mind this sort of conversa- 
tioni] Go on. 

^Iiss CoNtyiVY. Oh — like a dance in the Russian Ballet, or one of 
those trees that Cezanne puts in the centre of his pictures — do 

you remember them ? — or even a quite perfect baby [Sc- 

coming self-conscious again.] What a fool I am to talk like this • 

Jliss Fletcher. I think you 're just beginning to talk sense. 

iliss Conway. [After a pause, in which she wakes up completely 
to all that Miss Fletcher is trying to do to her.] Can’t you see 
you 're making it much more difficult for me? 

JIiss Fletcher. Yes, that 's exactly what I 'm trying to 

Miss Conway. [Speaking her most serious thoughts aloud.] I 
want to believe that I 've found a purpose in life — the work 
I was meant to do. I must have something I can believe in 
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something so mtich vrorth while that the petty scenes that 

happen inadentallj — don't matter 
Jliss FtETCHER They vouldn’t matter — if thej irere inadental 
Miss Co\w a\ [/k a last attempt to a^otd reality ] I try to believe 
thej are It’s only sometimes — when I’m watching Tom- 
kmson and iliss Brown together, or when Elhs is being 
exasperatingly efBcicnt about nothmg at all — that I wonder 
whether it isn’t all rather unnatural — whether n e area t 
forgetting the mam objective 

Miss Fletcher Is there a mam objective for them? I wonder 
But for jou, Conwaj ^ 

iliss Cosw AV as though she has only just discovered what 

it IS ] Freedom 1 lut ’s the only tlimg that matters, 1 thmk 
To be free from the idiotic futility of it all, so that I can create 
something worth while — that’s what I wanted from here 
{Flippantly ] It seems a little late m the day to begm the 
search all ov er anam sornew here else And, anyway, I expect 
I ’m crymg for the moon 

Miss Tontktnson enters It ts at once clear that she ts 
extremely agitated about something 

Jfiss Tqsikinsoa Oh, Conway, have > ou found it? Did I leave 
it here after all? 

iliss CONVV AY {Her thoughts still on the moon ] Leave what here, 
Tomkmson ? 

Miss Tomkixson [Breathlessly ] W’hy, the kej 
Miss Conwav Not — the hey of the safe^ 

Miss Tom Km SOA [rrrmhhirgfy] Yes 

\T} e pause that follows this eonjcssion brings home to her the 
enoTvnty of her enme 

ifiss Fletcher [ImpatieKtlyl Good heavens, Tomkmson, it 
didn’t take you long to lose it, did it? 

Miss Conway [(JmeWy] No, don’t bait her, Fletcher Now, 
thmk , Tomkmson What did you do wath it iter I gav e it you ? 
Miss TonKmsoN Weil, I thought I put it m my bag 
tfiss Fletcher It 's probably there still [Auihontattvely ] Let 
me look, Xomkinson [illirs Fomkitison hands her the hag ^ 
You 're so exatable 

[hlethodicaUy she takes out the miscellaneous coUeciton of 
articles that fill Miss Tomktnson's shabby black bag 
Then, mth the eyes of the other hcofi'ced arixiously w/wi 
her, she turns the empty bag upside down ard shakes if 
out, iul m(/i no success 
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Miss Tomkinson. [pespairingly^ You see, I kneio it wasn’t there. 

Miss Con^vay. You may have dropped it out of the bag. 

Miss Fletcher. Quite easily, I should think. Just look! 
[Holding it up to show how it gapes.] It 's a wonder that 
anj'thing stays in it. 

Miss Conway. Where were j-ou standing? 

Miss Tomkinson. [S3’ the safe.] Over here. 

Miss Conway. Perhaps it ’s on the floor. 

[They both look. Miss T omkinson gets dcntni on her hands and 
knees to feel on the carpet. 

Miss Fletcher. [Sii/ng and crossing to the safe.] Where did you 
go when you left here ? 

Miss Tomkinson. Only to the cloakroom, and then to the typing 
class. I ’ve looked in both places, and on the stairs and 
everywhere. Oh, I am unludry. 

Miss Fletcher. Do get up, Tomkinson. You look so ridiculous 
grovelling about on all fours. 

Miss Tomkinson. \}Vith unexpected spirit.] Ridiculous, am I? 
That ’s nothing to what I shall look if lliss Brown discovers 
the key ’s missing. It s all veiy well for j'ou to laugh, Miss 
Fletcher, but you know what she ’ll say — all that money in 
the safe, and tlie key lying about for any one to pick up and 
help themselves. 

Miss Conway. [More cheerfully than she feelsi] Don’t worry. 
We ’ll soon find it. 

Miss Brown enters. Miss Tomkinson, still on her hands 
and knees, remains unconscious of her entrance. 

Miss Brown. [Swool/d^'.] You appear to have lost something, 
Miss Tomkinson. Jfay I ask what? 

SIiss Tomkinson. [Scrambling to her feel.] Oh, notliing, Jliss 
Brown, nothing. 

Jiliss BROwrN. Indeed? [Sarcastically.] You are plajdng some 
kind of game, then? [There is a pause, in wki^ Miss T om- 
kinson feuerishly tries to think what she can say ne.xt.] Won’t 
you enlighten me. Miss Tomkinson? You are obUously ' 
looking for something. 

Miss Tomkinson. [Cornered.] It ’s nothing — really important. 
Just something personal — I thought I might have dropped 
it in here. 

Miss Brom'N. I see. .'\.nd-Miss Fletcher is very kindly helping 
you to look. Do you think you ought to keep her from her 
vrork like this? 

I 917 
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Miss Fletoier [Glancttig at the clack ] There are still (i\ e 
minutes before the advanced shorthand class begins 
[S'Ae meets Miss Brffwn stye blandly, and tematns vkere s/ie ts 
Brovv^ At an> ratCj Sfiss Conway, I think, might be better 
employed [d/ur Conway goes to her desk and stts down 

Miss Tomki\son [AUserahly ] I 'm sony I ’ll go 

[Sfee takes her hag up and ti crossing lo the door vhm Msss 
Brown speaks 

Miss BEOW'^ One moment, 3fiss Tomkinson You are sure it 
IS something belonging to you that you have lost? It isn’t 
by any chance this key’ [5ie Aos opened her bag and taken out 
the nnssmg key Mtss Ttmktnson, gaztng at i/, gnes a little 
gasp She has indeed been untucfy ] So that was it Miss 
Ellis found It beside your books in the staff cloakroom She 
very rightly brought it to me First of all, I must remind j ou 
of the rule that no keys may be left about the building In 
the second place, this is the key of [lAe pauses dranuUtcally] 
the safe' In that safe. Miss Tomkinson, v\ e keep money Fer- 
haps you did not realize that? Nor that this money was at 
the disposal of any one who happened to pick up the key’ 
[FAis sarcasm ts somewhat lost on Miss Tomkinson, who ts too 
fngniened to take anything more tn Mtss Brown sits down tn 
the arm-ckatr and proceeds with the cross-questioning ] iVnd now 
I shall be glad if you will tell me how it came to be in your 
possession 

Miss Con Way. [Rising] It is entirely my responsibility > ktiss 
Brown I gave her the key She is doing a httlc job for 
me and she needed it 

Miss Brown May I know what piece of work Miss Tomkuison 
has — undertaken’ 

Miss Conway [Qnie/fy ] The balance sheet for the Loan Fund 
Committee iliss Libs wants it out earher this year, and as 
I am very busy this week. Miss Toinkmson offered to do it 
for me It was extremely kmd of her to 

31iss Browk Extremely kmd, or extremely mterfenng, shall 
we say ’ [Cuttingly, to Mtss Tomkinson ] After all these y ears 
on my staff, Miss Tomkinson, you ought to know that when I 
give a certam piece of work to one of you, I strongly object to 
Its being taken away from her m this high-handed Triannpr 

Miss Fletcher [Protesting for her weaker brethren ] Surely it is 
beside the pomt whether Miss Tomkinson or Miss Conway docs 
this work All that matters is that it should be earned out 
effiaentty 
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Miss Broavn. \Twisting the meaning to her own advantage!] 
Exactly ! And I consider myself the best judge of those who 
are efficient and \she looks at Miss Tomkinsoii] those who 
are not. 

Miss Tomkinson. \Pitiftilly!\ I only wanted to help. 

Miss BRO^^^^ . {And now she makes nse of the worst form of cruelty!] 
To help ! That is really rather amusing. I feel I must let you 
know, iliss Tomkinson, that your carelessness and general 
incompetence have made me seriously consider lately whether 
your servdces were worth retaining. I suggest that you con- 
centrate in future on improving your own standard of effi- 
ciency. That is all the help that is required from you. Please 
g6 away now and leave Miss Conway to get on ■w'ith her own 
work. There have been enough interruptions already tliis 
morning. Tomkinson clutches her bag and stumbles out, 

a humiliated little figure. Miss Brown is 7tot really aware of all 
that she has done.] Really, Miss Tomkinson must not be so 
touchy. 

{During this scene Miss Conway has been holding herself in 
with difficulty. Miss Brown's last commetit on Miss 
Tomkmson is too much for her. 

iliss Conway. It ’s not that. Can’t you see what you ’ve done 
to her? 

Miss Brown. {Majestically!] Miss Conway ! I think you forget 
5 ’ourself. 

Miss CoNAVAY. I ’m sorry. I didn’t mean to be rude. {Forgetting 
again!] But didn’t you see how awful she looked — when you 

spoke to her like that {She stops, for Miss Brown is looking 

at her in complete astonishment. Limply!] I ’m sorry. 

Miss Brown. {Impatiently!] What is the matter with you this 
morning, Sliss Conway? You seem to be acting extremely 
foolishly. Yffiat on earth possessed jmu to hand over the 
balance sheet to Miss Tomkinson? 

Miss Conway. I ’ll tell you. I let Miss Tomkinson do it because 
I was sorry for her, and she was so anxious to help. She isn’t 
often given an}^ responsibility, is she? You call her incom- 
petent, but if she is, it ’s because of jmu — you ’ve made her 
feel futile and ineffectual — ^made her {bitterly] a failure. 

Miss BRO^^’^■. [RArVig.] That will do. Miss Conway. I must 
ask you not to say anything more until ^mu can control 
yourself. 

Miss Conway. {Going up to Miss Broicn!] I must say one thing 
more. I must ask you to accept my resignation. 
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Mis'? BRO'ft'N [CoSdty ] That is an understood thing After tins 
extraordinary outburst, no other course is open to >ou 
Miss Cosivay [Turmftg as-ay } I can’t stay here any longer 
Miss Brown [After u-atUng a moment to ivake her next remarJi «r 
^Tnpre^stv^ or possible ] I aould ]ust remind >ou of something 
■which in > our present exalted state, > ou may ha\ e overloolted 
You will probably find it extremely difficult to get other work 
Miss Cowai [Quietly] Yes, I realize that 
Miss Erowti Without an adequate tesUmonial from me, it 
might be impossible 
Miss Conway 1 know 

Miss Brown [Pausing this time before an a'iempt at a reconctlia- 
iton ] I don t wash to be hard on jou, Miss Conway I can 
only think that >ou are ill I suggest that you go away and 
he down M hen j ou are -v ourself again, if y ou feel like making 
a full apology 

Miss Con'w ay [Turning and facing 1/w Broirn ] Oh, no, I don’t 
regret anything I am seeing it all clearly for once, and I 
couldn't do anuhing else I am so tcrnhly glad to be free 
To know that I shan't ever ha\ e to look at that agom [5Ae 
points to ike poster, and the irony of the tcerds strikes her so 
forcibly that she m noted desperately to do something aioul if] 
I 've dways hated it, and now I know why [Going up to the 
poster, she tears it dr ►», comes doien stage, and holds it out before 
Afirs Eroncn ] Los r at it ' [More bitterly than she has yet 
j/’flfon ] It’s bu ikS crumples it up and ihroies it on the 
floor But som'ioa she feels noio that it ts useless She W 
shouting to sett one tcio hies on a different continent, and she 
can't nake ke*self heard Yet she has to go on Her voice 
becomes fiat, iuli, completely unemotional ] M hat pleasure do 
we get out of our work? Not the pleasure that comes from 
creatmg something You don’t allow us that Y’ou want us 
to work like tnaclunes — to make you successful [DesperaUly, 
her voice rising again] It doesn’t really matter about the 
college at all You only want us to satisfy your Sense of 
power As long as we do that, you don’t care what you do to 
us— waste our energy, crush our self-respect — ^you don’t e\ en 
stop at that You ’d destroy e\erything in us which might 

ha\c become fine and splendid 

Miss Brown (5aragely, completely losing her selficonirol] Get 
out — get out of this room at once 

tAfist Convoy is afraid for a rroment that she u going to faint, 
but by making a great effort she steadies herself and lealhs 
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unfdlierwgly oxii of the room. It is obvious that Miss 
Brown is badly shaken. She sits down wearily in the 
arm-chair. Her face looks haggard, and she has lost 
momentarily her self-assurance. Then she remembers 
that she is not alone. Miss Fletcher, of all people, is 
there 'Hih her. The situation, she realizes, cannot he 
left as if is. 

Miss Brown. Oh, Jliss Fletcher, I am sorry you have been 
subjected to this disgraceful scene. I can o^y stress more 
firml)' what I said to you this morning. I am relying on your 
loj'al co-operation. 

Miss Fletcher. [Choosing her words carefully You can always 
rely on me to do my work properly, Lliss Brown. [She goes 
towards the door, but noticing the poster, she stoops to pick it up. 
Politely.] YTiere would you like me to put this ? Back on the 
wall, or — [looking at its torn condition] in the waste-paper 
basket? 

Miss BROtTO. Oh, pin it up, please, Miss Fletcher. [Miss Fletcher 
takes drawing-pins from the desk and does so.] And as you go, 
ss-ill you find Miss Stewart and tell her to come to me? 

Miss Fletcher. Certainly. 

exits, not forgetting to take her novel with her. Miss 
Brown is glad to be alone. She leans back in her chair 
and puts her hand to her head. In a few seconds there is 
a knock at the door. She pulls herself up with a jerk. 

Miss Brown. Come in. 

Miss Stewart enters. 

Miss Stewart. Miss Fletcher said }'ou wanted me. Miss Brown. 

iliss Brown. [Almost her natural self again!] Oh, yes, of course. 
Come and sit down over there. Miss Stewart. [5/ie points to the 
chair at the table, formerly ocatpied by Miss Conway.] I want 
you to take down a speech in shorthand at my dictation. It 
will be a good test for me to see what progress you are making. 
And this afternoon I will see that you are freed from your 
classes, so that you can come here and type it out neatly. 
You can use Itliss Conway’s machine. Have ymu got your 
note-book with you? 

Miss Stewart. Yes, ^liss Brown. [She opens her note-book and 
plays rather nervously with her pencil.] I was on my' way to 
Miss Fletcher’s speed class. 

Miss Brown. Good. Are you ready? [She rises, and paces about 
the room. As the speech proceeds, she gradually recovers her 
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sensu oj jxnper, her faith m her own ejiaertci ] IXr Oiaxrman, 

my lord, ladies, and gentlemen [Sttrps To herrel/^ Or 

shall I lea\e that out? No, better put etcrythmg m [To 
’Ifrw Stetcart ] Begin again, please, Miss Stewart [Clears her 
throat ] Mr Chairman, my lord, ladies, and gentlemen It is 
with much pleasure that I present to you ray report for the 
past year After fifteen years’ work at this college, I fed 
that I may be pardoned if I begin b> speakmg for a few 

moments [Breaks off] Am I going too fast. Miss Stewart? 

You must tell me if I am I don’t want 30U to miss a single 
word 

Miss Stewart ho, it 's all nght, thank you 

Ifiss Brow s —for a few moments on the aims of my w ork here 
In the first place, I have alwaj 5 put before both the staff and 
the students a high standard — may say a i er> high standard 
— of efficiency And here I would like to pause and pay a few 
words of grateful tribute to my loyal, efficient, and deioted 

Staff [She stops as though she has revtervhered somelhsng 

Then she sees Hhss Sieueart taking adtantage of the pause to 
look up at her ad”!'rt*igly, and, annoyed tot'h herself for her 
joohskness tn hesitating, she continues more firmly ] There is 
no member of it who is not prepared to make eiery sacrifice 

to mamtam this high standard that we haie set ourselves 

[Again she pauses Miss Stereart, rcko tn ten years' time, roe 
imagine, in/i he xery like Miss Conjray, looks jip, ‘Oh, how 
splendid > ' on her Ups, her errs shining at this picture of noble 
women J/iss Brown, thus encouraged, becomes once more 
totnplelely sdficonfident, and she finishes her sentence xeiih a 
/aiiruA }— this high standard that we feel is worthy of 
achievement, whatever the cost 
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The Chorus {about hcclve persons) enter from left ani right, forming 
an arc at the back of the stage. The Leader comes through the 
entrance at the centre back. The Chorus greet her by raising 
iJieir right arms. The Leader returns their salutation. 

Leader. Are ye come forth, glad hearts, to greet the sun? 
Chorus. The world is new, the world has just begun. 

One of the Chorus. The merry birds are singing in the trees. 
A Second. The little clouds are ships upon the breeze. 

A Third. And the brook murmurs like the pipes of Pan. 
Leader. The gods are good, and happy everj’^ man 
And every woman. Young Apollo’s fire 
Lights up the world, and Pan, with soft desire, 

Pipes to the dance. 

YTiere is the child of joy, 

Dark-eyed Pandora, and the lovely boy? 

Chorus. Pandora, Pandora, come into the sun; 

Pandora, Pandora, the day has begun. 

Pandora comes dancing on left, throwing an imaginary ball, 
in time with the verse. She keeps the centre of the stage. 

High and low, high and low, 

A golden ball for Pandora to throw; 

Low and high, low and high. 

But the gods have the moon and the stars in the sky. 
Epimetheus runs on right. Pandora and he throw the ball 
to each other — Pandora left, Epimetheus right. 

First Sesu-Chorus. [TlTii/e they playl\ Lalla leerie, lalla lo. 

To and fro, to and fro. 

The gods look dowm on the world below, 

Lalla leerie, lalla lo. 

Second Seju-Chorus. Lalla leerie, lalla lo. 

The sun is ashine and the river ’s aflow, 

And the world is young as the flowers that blow, 

Lalla leerie, lalla lo. 

\Puring the last verse the Leader has been looking preoccupied, 
as though seeing and hearing things unseen and unheard 
by the others. 
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Leader What scent is this that Ssiats upon the ait? 
Andmuaictoo^ 

Do ye not hear It? There 1 

It cQtpes again 

A wind borne melod) 


The herald of the gods 

[5Jie goes to ike centre opening and looks out , then cries sojily 
Dear sisters, see, 

Tis he indeed, Hermes, the Silver-shod, 

Far, far awaj, like a bn»ht bud of God 

[SSf stands tooking out, uHtriovirtg 

Chords Speak, for thou seest where ne cannot see 
Whtnet htkS he. sjsssx., and v,hi.*h)tt goeth 
Leader From h^h Olympus he has flown, 

Over the mountains where the moon 


Gleameth white on endless snow. 

Past the vales where olues grow, 

Qits the rippf’i^ Alpbeus river, 

Over the pastures, pausing never 
[Sfte veatekes Jum iit stletite a inoMtitl T hen she Ieohs ictthn 
towards the Chorus again, ayvig ] 0 yfully 
He comes to bless this green pleas aunce, 

And sweet Pandora m the dance. 

And Eptmetheus, lovely boy 

White Hermes loves to see theu yoy 

[To ike Children ] Gentle mortals, of y our grace 

Dwellers m this fairy place. 

Greet him well with lifted hand, 

For Hermes comes at Zeus’ command 


(Pandora and Bptntelketts stand left, shyly Enter ITermeSf 
worrying an tmaginary box on ike finger -tips oj his 
right Jioftd He CToSses to tenfre The Children and 
the Cliarwj greet htn with right hand uplijted and head 
sligtilly bent tiermes smiles at the Children and holds 
au* hts box They look at ti ictik great interest The 
Chorus also lean forward to look, 

Chorls Hermes of the silver sandal, Hennes of the silver wing, 
Hennes of the twimng serpents, white-foot, light-foot, what 
dost bung? 

Leader \ box of sandalwood Lo, sisters, see, 

With carven faces smiling cunously, 
hnd writhing snakes around it, fold cm fold. 
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And the world is young as the flowers that blow, 

Lalla leene, lalk lo w. j 4 f, ^ 

[Eptmetleits thrincs the baU cut le/i and runs inU ajtef « 
Pandora ts about to follotr, hut when she reaches the 
she turns, tcohs back at the box, and stands rrresohitf 
One of tb£ Chorus Pandora does not move, and, sisters, see, 
The carveu fares smile more oinously. 

And doser stiU the wnthing serpents fold, 

And brighter shines the amulet of gold, 

As if to draw her near But she ’U not stir 
Chorus [feo^ufTy] Oh, has bright Hermes laid a spell on 

[Suddenly Pandora hears a voice Jrom the box, speaking to her 
She stands very still, listening intently 
Leader Listen I heard a voice cry ‘Open wide* 

For thine own joy, Pandora, look inside'’ 

She hears it too — behold her tranced face, 

Ard Umbs in eager stillness, with the grace 
Of living marble Call her all we may 
She will not heed 

Chorus Pandora, come awaj ' 

[Pandora does not heed them, but motes slowly, as though 
ta'tanttd, iowaiSs flit box 

Chorus Hermes of the stiver sandal, Hermes of the silv er vvmg, 
Hermes cl the twimng serpents, was it evil thou didst brjUo^ 
[Pandora li/ts the box and gases longingly at it She listens 
intently lo the voices within 

0>E OF THE Chords The subtle serpents seem to be alive. 

They seem to speak, and evermore they stnve 
To loose themselves She peers into their eyes. 

And startles back in fear, they are so wise, 

Subtle and sly 

A Second Their httle eyes are clear 

With knowledge 

A Third Come away. Pandora dear 

A Fourth Knowledge of evd things, alas, alas' 

Leader Evil must dwell with good, ere jt can pass. 

And they are evil voices that she hears 
I hear them cry ‘Pandora, calm your fears. 

And open, openl’ [Pandora u about to open the box 

Chorus Hermes, Hermes fleet. 

Come back on thy wingid feet 
[Partdma, suddenly determined, opens and peers into the box 
Almost immediately she lets the ltd fall to again the 
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Troubles have escaped like a cloud of winged insects, and 
begin to attack her. Epirnetheus comes twining in. He 
is overcome with surprise and fear. Both try to beat the 
Troubles off. This is done in rhythmic movement 'while 
the Leader speaks. 

Leader. Ah me, ah me, 

What misery. 

Evil, and fear 
Are loosened here! 

What pain and misery I 

[The Troubles, having been beaten off, fly away, leaving their 
victims in misery. Epirnetheus looks angrily and re- 
proachfully at Pandora, who at first attempts a sho'w of 
d^ance, and finally hangs her head in shanie. They fall 
on their knees on either side of the box, covering their faces 
with their hands. There is a nwments complete silence 
— the Children kneeling like statues 'with boioed heads on 
either side of the box, the Chorus also standing with 
lowered heads and grieved looks. At last, one of them 
gives 'voice to their sorrcno. 

One of the Chorus. 0 lost for ever, 

Thou crj'stal river 

Of peace and heavenly innocency; 

Farewell, thou treasure 
Of Love’s sweet pleasure. 

And spirits moving in harmony. 

A Second. 0 Guardians four 
Of the holy door. 

Rivers that rose to the sound of singing, 

He passed you over. 

The fleet-foot rover, 

Hermes the baneful, and ill was his bringing. 

A Third. And now j-e are sunken. 

Wasted and shrunken 

Into the earth, and the wilderness wUd 

Has passed the border 

And sown disorder. 

And the heart of a child is no longer a child. 

[There is another pause before the Leader speaks. 

Leader. Speak, if ye can, some comfort to her heart. 

For I have none: I needs must draw apart 
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A bttle space, to sect the truth that dwelU 

In solitude’s most preuous healing wells 

[5Se retires, and stands back centre, looking out, as she did 

frevtously „ j t tr*,! 

OvE OF THE Chorus [bUppnsMvard, i ear ta Vandora J Had 

I the power 

To seize Time’s wheel, and turn it back an hour, 

Or work some spell, 

Pandora dear. 

Thou ’dst not be weeping here. 

Thou know’st full w ell 

A Second [Coming forvard to Epitretheus ] Had I the grace 
To reach the gods in their immortal place. 

Unhappy bo) , 

I ’d pray for thee 
They ’d spare thy misers 
And gis e thee yoy 
Chorus But far, oh far 
Away from us, where the high mountains are. 

The great gods dw ell 
j\nd will they mose 
For pity or for love^ 

AVe cannot tell 

Leader [Reii<r«iHg] Something, 1 know not what, my heart 
has heard 

Only a whisper, but my soul is stirred 
To answer ‘Yes ’ 

AVhat mor al hope is there, 

Unless the gods, who nde upon the air 
And walk the waters, hold our little Ines 
In their great hands? But stfll the y oung heart stns es 
Against Its doom — still it must dare and know 
More than the gods allow, and that is woe 
Chorus \\ oe for Pandora, then, alas, alas ' 

Leader E\t1 must dw ell with good, ere it can pass ' 

Chorus Evil must dwell wath good ere it can pass* 

[Pandora suddenly UJts her head and seems to be hstaiWg to 
another wee Jrom iLe tor 

Leader [Observing ker'\ But it icHI pass Pandora lifts her 
head 


See, see, her eyes giow bi^ht 

t u , 1 . ® house of dread. 

Ambrosial bcfx, mother of mystenes. 
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What last sweet voice is thine? Arise^ arise. 

Ye grieving ones, for Grief herself is dying! 

Chorus. ^Vho speaks? YT\at spirit is this? 

Leader. I hear one crying, 

‘Open the box and find me. 

Open I I will not blind thee. 

Nor sting, nor wound nor curse thee. 

But comfort thee and nurse thee.’ 

\Pandora leans over loteards the box, and so does E-pimelhens. 
Kneeling on one knee, Pandora takes the box in her hands, 
and, summoning all her courage, opens it again. All 
draw back,fearftd oj some fresh evil, but joy replaces fear 
as they look uprwards at Hope, who has fluttered out of the 
box and hovers in the air above it. 

Chords. [In ecstasy.] Oh, who is this? What lovely fairy 
thing? 

Le.ader. ’Tis Hope, my children, Hope, with iris wing! 

And hark, she sings, ‘Lift up your hearts again, 

I am the Rainbow shining after rain; 

I am the Flower that springs where Grief has trod; 

I am the Future. I am the Voice of God.’ 

[Pandora, Epimetheus, and the Chorus have all been looking 
upward and listenuig with delight as the Leader interprets 
the song of Hope. At the close, the Chorus join hands, 
while the Children embrace. 
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Some say they be magiaans, Soldan, and would have no 
dealmg!* with them 

SOUJA.S Said they for in hat cause they came? 

Captatn To bnns thee peace, Soldan 
SoLDAN Peace? Are they ambassadors? 

Captaiv I know not, Soldan Their message, they said, was 
for thee 

SOLDAK Well, I n lit see for myself Bnng them m 

[Tkf Captain goes, Joll(rxed by kis guard The emtrs ana 
counaUffTs shox perturbation 
CouNCiiiOR O Soldan, is it forgiven if now we speak? 

Sous vs Speak, any who vriU 

CotmciLLOE Ha^ e a care, dread king ' For though these men 
be not aimed, they may have power of evil 
SOLDAh Very like Has not the Most High commanded us to 
fight evil? 

CotrvciLLOR But these havir^ no arms, Soldan, how canst thou 
fight them? 

Sold vs How can they fight us? 

CotwcnxoR By evil enchantments, Soldan 
SoLDvM And have we none wiser that can withstand them? 
See to It To ) our charge I commit me Do ye y our office, 
while Ido mme 

CouisCiLLOR Gimmandet of the Faithful, it shall be done 

[One of the counctUors, taking from his finger a ring, threads tt 
upon a red eord, ike cord ts draum across the front of the 
dais, the nng suspended upon it during the scene that 
foUoxs A sound of chains ts heard, and the tread of 
the guard approaching The voice of the Captain outside 
cries ‘Halt’’ 27te Captain erters 
Captain The pnsonen are here, Soldan 

Soldan Bnng them [Fratitw and Brother lUumtnaio are 
brought tn, and kept closely guarded at a safe and respectful 
distance from the Soldan’ s person ] WTio art thou? 

Franqs Thy lover and servant, Soldan 
Soldan W^ho is this with thee? 

Fkanos He also is thy lo.ei and servant, Soldan 
Soldan IVhence come ye? 

Francis From the camp of thine enemy 
Soldan Of whom, also, ye are? 

Franqs We are of the same race, Soldan. 

Soldan Wherefore, then, come ye here? 

FaAitas To set thee free. 0 King 
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his also [Tke chains ufm pTancts and Brother Illumtnaio are 
struck Stand away' Do not hold them* Pnsoner, 
where are my chains now? 

Francis Upon thy heart, Soldan, yea, and upon thy soul 1 o 
us thou hast been gentle and gracious, but not unto thyself 
For though thou givest freedom to others, to thine own self 
thou art vet a pnsoner 

[Tftf Soldan lays hy the talisman he has been holding 
Soldan And from this prison wherein I am — who shall set me 
free? 

Francis Thou Pnnce of Ifajesty, holder of power and glory, 
give thyself into my hand, and 1 will lead thee 
Soldan Whither’ 

Francis To thy Lord and my Lord which died for us 
Soldan My Lord, thou sayest' 

Francis Ay, for though thou see it not, His Light is already 
in thee Ilus is the Light which lighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world 
Soldan And thou, also, art a Chnstian ? 

Francis God knows I would I were worthy to be called so 
Soldan Is the way, then, so hard? 

Francis Nay, but most sweet, and easy, and comfortir^ And 
yet I stray' 

{There ts a ^<iMse outside tkt light of day begins to fail 
Soldan How wouldst thou make me — a Chnstian? 

Francis I would show thee Chnst, Soldan Or, if by that 
name thou know Him not, then by His other name which is 
Love, wherem also dwell Joy and Peace This have I come — 
to show 

Soldan Yea speak 1 
Francis 

Oh, hearken, for this is wonder ' 

Light looked down and beheld Darkness 
'Thither will I go,’ said Light 
Peace looked down and beheld War 
‘Thither will I go,’ said Peace 
Love looked down and beheld Hatred 
‘Thither will I go,’ said Love 
So came Light, and shone 
So came Peace, and gave rest 
So came Love, and brought Life 
Ai^the Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us 
Then was He betrayed, and given up into the hands of 
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looL 1— thou hast hands, and feet, and so I»a^ c I and on eacli 
hand fi\e fingers, and to each finger three joints, and at the 
end are nails So also our bodies— seardi as thou mlt, we 
are made alike Also what thou seest, I see, and what thou 
hearest, I hear In all these things wc arc alike, Soldan, be- 
cause God has so w lUed who made us 
[iigl tr are broiigl I iH , over the Soldan’ s throne tf set a 

Round tke trail starJ tjrchbearers The outer atr goes 
dark 

SoLt)\N That IS true Stand near, Brother Ant! I would 
look on thee, and see more of that likeness to mj*self whereof 
thou speajcest Ay, thou hast a face and eyes, which 
now see, thou hast limbs, and there is blood in them, thou hast 
flesh that can feel pain , and thou hast a head and a neck, even 
as I ha\ e But for alt w e be so much ahke, hast thou power 
to do presently what I shall do’ 

Framus ho, Soldan Many things thou canst do which I 
cannot 

Soldan t\’hence comes that’ 

FuAvas From God, Soldan not from thy feet, nor thy hands, 
nor thy head That which a man does comes from his heart 
Soldan Truly said 

Francis And thy heart and mine are two, not one We be 
fellow-men but separate , we look upon each other as strangers 
But it is not so that God sees For we see each with a 
diSerence, but He, looking within, sees we are alike 
Soldan How alike? 

Francis In heart we are alike, Soldan 
Soldan Canst thou be sure of that? 

Francis Since God made us to the same end, tliat we might 
serve Hun 

Soldan I serve not thj God, Cbnstian ' 

Francis Many do serve Him, not knowing 
Soldan The service which I do is— different 
Francis Many wait on rA«, Soldan, whose semcesare different 
But for each there is a place, and all labour to one end So 
thcfu and I — serving God 
Soldan WTiat if I serve God by slaying thee? 

Franos Ev en so as, w hen good serv ants are hasty, platters get 
broken Yet if thou break this poor platter, God shall pardon 
thee, and thou wilt still serve Hun, though how I know not 
Soldan, And what says the platter, when it is broken? 

FRANas I am wiUing to be broken, great king, if it make thee 
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more careful of others. Many hast thou broken, and little 
good has it done thee. Peace comes not yet; and all thy 
breakings shall not bring it thee. 

SoLDAN. Swordsman, draw ! \The sivordsmati draws his sword, 
and stands ready^ Emirs, councillors, judges, servants of the 
prophet, ye have heard this man and what he saith. How 
say ye? Is he innocent or guilty? 

Aix. Guilty, 0 king. 

SoLDAN. Unto what penalty? 

All. Death. 

SoLDAK. His offence? 

CotwciLLOR. Great Soldan, this man is a dog and a blasphemer. 
Against thee. Sword of the Prophet, he hath said evil things, 
denying thy kingship and power. Also against our holy faith 
he hath spoken falsely. 

Soldan. What saith the Prophet concerning him? 

Councillor, That all Infidels must perish. 

Soldan. Even so, let it be. Swordsman, hither. Have ready 
ttysword. Make the prisoner to kneel down. \Frands'kneels. 
Brother llluminato kneels also, looking towards Francis with a 
face full of joy.J Brother Ant, I have heard thee. Hast thou 
said all thou wouldst say? . . . H not, now speak! 

Fiwncis. 0 Soldan, while I have breath needs must I plead. 
For I have short life, and little wisdom, and my tongue is 
feeble. But He, whose messenger I am, is almighty, and 
infinite, and eternal; and His glory is not as the glory of kings 
—being without end. So, if I begin to tell of it, how may I 
fimsh? 

SoLD^. [Pointing to an hour-glass beside him, the sands of 
which are nearly run.'\ A little time I yet give thee. While 
the sands in this glass still run, speak on 1 

vRANCis, [Stretching out his arnis-l As the sun be the king’s 
reign! ^ The wisdom of God be thy rule: the love of God thy 
possession : the Peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
be with thee, Soldan, when thou also comest to die! 

bOLDAN. [To the Swordsman i] JIan, put up thy sword! Loose 
him: and go! Take with you that other prisoner: do no harm 
to him. Councillors and judges, what I do now, I do of 
myself. Go, all of you ! [They all go out. The Soldan remains 
seated, wtih Francis kneeling before himi] Brother, come 
hither. ... Sit near me. . . . Through all the world I have 
^ught thee. Now, in the camp of mine enemy, I find thee ! 
Dh, wherefore didst thou come? 
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FRA^as To be thy bver and sen'ant, Soldan 
SoLD^N That IS well I ha'^e gr^'t need of thee In mj 
semee thou shalt ha\ c power, and nches, and great hoaourj 
for I will e'calt thee, and make thee a ruler, also thou shalt be 
taught the truths of our holy faith, and become a bcUes er 
Francis That cannot be, Soldan Pov^cr is of God, not ot 
longs Serving aU, I rule none, and naught hate I of pos- 
sessions sate potert^ Disband thine armies, Soldan 

Fight not against the living God Sheathe thj sword, and 
possess thy land in peace 
SoLDtN Peace’ IVTio offers peace’ 

Francis He against who thou fightest, Soldan 
Soldan ’TTs of thy God thou speakest’ Say then \he nrej] 
and speak truth* If I seek Hun m the camp of mine enemies 
— shall I find Him’ 

\Frantts btnes his head, Jar ti is a qnesliott he dares not ansicer 
Francis Seek Him in thme own heart, Soldan There shalt 
thou find peace 

Soldan Thou hast answered well And yet thou art still 
one of them' 

Franqs I came to them a traveller from mj own land, Soldan 
Soldan To fight for them’ 

Francis Ay e\ en as 1 hav e fought for thee, saying the same 
words ' Disband j our anmes , %ht not against G ^ , sheathe 
your sword, go back to your own land in peace ’ 

Soldan And they? 

Francis They were hke the ants, Soldan — very full of them- 
seh es 

Soldan Not heeding thee? 

Francis No man can heei'' that which he sees not — neither 
with e j es nor with heart 

Soldan [tl jtA a touch of the t^swnary^ IVhat, then, have J 
seen’ Na>, I know not \et to my ears hath come 
a Aotte 

\T}ie torches and the torchhearers have gone, and the only 
light noro tn the lent ts the lamp ithich burns above the 
dais Soldan sits tn thought, and for a lohile there ts 
silence Presetilh, as the voice of hts reverie, Frartets 
begins speaking 

Facets Look, So'dan, how bright in this tent shines the light' 
on and roof, and armour, and ]ewds, how it gbtters 
ut J oiwer at the door stands night, and thou seest naught of 
u— neither the beauty, nor the spaces ot heaven which he 
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SoLom' Farewell, Brother Sun 

[Frifnt itutside comes the cry ej the hlues^ttt caUtng the faithful 
to prayer ‘There is one God, .\llah, and Mahomet is 
his Prophet*' The Soldatt hares his feet, stands looking 
toieard Mecca and prays 
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tn^raliaSingness but mth a cur^s hte btlaie hiS cringing 
The third, Philip MacgiUivray, t% the only decent- 
looking jeUtTX ej the lot — a debauched Galahad, fatr- 
keadtd, inth a Highland accent and the remnantf of a 
Highland gentdity He ts sick and neatly exhattsUi 
EUtot stngt III a loud brutal vmce, beating time on Vie 
table inth hts nding-crop 

Eluot ‘It ’s G«)rdie he sat down to dme. 

And who. came m but JIadam Swme, 

Grurpp, grump, quo‘ she, I ’m come in time, 

I ’ll sit and dine wi' Geordie* 

Ihe sow s tail is till him yet, 

The sow’s birse will kill him j’et ’ 

Gxtirr In the name of God, manl Stop Stop Stop Do 
you w ant us all hangit ^ 

EiiioT Hangit, by Satan ' ‘The sow's tail is till him yet ’ 

Ga-On Now, Mr Elhot how, Dunny, now Kow, now, now. 
There ’s songs that 's decent among gentlemen, and there ’s 
songs that gis e offence, m a way of speaking, if ye see what I 
mean. \ou ken 1 'm a loyal subject And I ken you 're 
a loyal subject. And Philip s loyal subject, too All loyal 
subjects King Gcordie Now, 1 say nothing against you 
You 're mv fnend Very well then, you say noting against 
Geordie That 's fair speaking Forbye y’ou 're in^ng the 
poor young doctor 'ick 

Eluot Cock s body, I forgot about bun How is it with you, 
my poor wee yaud ? 

Phiup Let me alone. 

Grant Let me alone' There 's a hearty good fellow for youl 
There 's the life and soul of the festrv e round ' Wbae ordered 
the horses, now, and led us bell-for leather out on the Perth 
toad on a nicht as black as a sewer and ending of snaw^ 

Elliot And the claret birling fine and the doxies growing 
kinder eien mmute Gog’s wounds, t never saw a man 
whose guts led his had such a dance MLat for did you do it? 

Philip Oh, that hot room, and the hot claret and the hot 
wenches' And poor Andrew out there cold and coffined m 
the frost, I couldna, man, I couldna I needed the wind in 
my face Poor Andrew* 

his head in maitdlin A good lad 

was Andy A good lad 

Eluot Aye, and hotter at this minate than you and I above 
ground m this blasted, rotting, forfechan midden of a change- 
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house. Curse my lungs, what a drab’s kitchen ! Wliere ’s 
auld St Patey wi’ the aqua-vitae? 

Philip. He was a bonny singer, was Andy. [He weeps. 

Grant. He was good company. The best of the whole boiling 
of us. I wonder, Duncan, you have the heart to flyte. 

Elliot. By St Paul’s breeks, and isna flyting the only thing? 
There ’s poor Andra, a fine, swearing, randan, lechering, 
drinking, guttling young bully-be-damned it did your heart 
good to see ruffling down the Canongate w’ the beaver of 
him cockit. None of your pinched Psalmists, yon. Full of 
blood, the boy was. And Death comes creeping up behind 
liim and grips liim by the thrapple in his cups. Andrew, no 
less. Nae snivelling Wffiig, like Sneckie here. But a bull of 
a lad wi’ forty years’ hard boozing and fomicketing before 
liim. What can we do but flyte? 

[The Old Man has come through the door of the tap with 
hrandy and glasses. He puts them on the table 'while 
Elliot is speaking. 

Philip. Lord in heaven, see me some of yon! [He reels to the 
table and pours himself a drink. The others drink too, and do 
honour to his toast. They become quieter and steadier. The 
effect is most pronounced on Philip, but there is madness in his 
eyes.] Death, boys. Death? Here’s damnation to Death! 
. . . You don’t honour the toast. Mister Innlteeper? 

Old ]\Ian. No. . . . No. Death is a coarse companion, but he 
sees you home, and aye pays your reckoning. 

Philip. Damn your companion! D’ ye hear? Jly mother was 
a bonny lady, and Death bloated her like a drooned dog and 
took her away raving like a fishwife. My father was a kind 
man, who prayed each night for Death to take him in a glen 
■with four or five Whigamores at liis clajunore’s point. The 
false thief, Death, chokit him with a bloody flux in a strange 
wife’s house in Amiens. Lily-wiiite maids and wee croodling 
weans that never did harm to any, the foul butcher clutches 
and slays and rots awa their brightness. And he ’s cut in tw'a 
the heart of the best friend I ever had. . . . [He drinks again.] 
You ’re old. Tlie old ken Death. Day by day they see liim 
face to face. Show me Death, you wizened dog. Show me 
Death. I ’ve twa-three accounts to settle with lum. 

[He dra'ws his hanger. 

Old JLin. Keep your hands off me, young sir. I ’m over old 
to be feared. 

[Philip has shot his bolt for a while. He staggers and almost 
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falls The Old Man leads hini to the fireside ekatf, takes 
oS kis cloak, and spreads il eter his knees The other 
ftto look at them, pulling heavily at the brandy The 
Old Man goes la the mndaui-seat and stls dovcn A 
faust 

Elliot [H ith a hoarse laugh ) Faith, there's a ploy for you I 
Hunting Death! There ’s a kittle bit fox now 
Philip Death ’s a man There ’s nothirg else in earth or sky 
could be so bitter bad 

Gea>.t That’s true That’s a true word you say, Philip 
Mat^illmay There’s them that have seen him, though 
there 's few see him and live An old grey man, they say . 
like yon [He points anth the bottle at the Old Man 

Elliot Heyl You 'll no be Death, then, Methusaltm’ 

Old Mas No Oh, no 

Elliot Are you acquaint with him, then? 

Old Man No, to my sorrow The long days I 've w alVed the 
world, restlessly, seeking him > But he will not have my life 
Do }ou ken the v erse, you three scholars ? 

'Thus walk 1 Eke a restless caitiO wight, 

And on the ground which is my mother’s gate 
So knock 1 with tny staff, early and late 
And call to her, “Love, Mother, let me ml 
Lo, how I vanish, flesh and blood and skin ! 

Alas ' lITien shall my body be at rest? ’’ ’ 

Gentlemen, you ’re young There are happier ways than the 
gate you have chosen And for the rucht there is poor cheer 
for you between these walls I rede you go home to your 
beds aiif’ pray And God be with y ou 

[He gets up and walks toieards the door of the tap 
Grant Amen Here endeth the lesson 

[Philip springs up m another gust of passion and gets bebteen 
tk~ jLd Man and the door 

Philip No, nor ends! Are you thinking to turn us back, 
with yoii! sly soft words ^ Do you think that we are drunk? 
You weal the white crest of Death on your head You ’re in 
league wit*- mm against all youth Show us out enemy ! 
Elliot Ay, by the Black Plague' There 's a fight 

worth fighting, now We three against Death, and the deil 
tak’ the chicken-guts' Show us Death, gaffer, or ViC ’ll clap 
your hurdles on your am bit fire You 'U bum like parch- 
ment, cock’s body! 

Old Man Sit ye down, gentlemen Wild words are like the 
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^\'ind in the chimney to me. I ’m old, ye understand. Sit 
down. I ’ll teU ye a thing about Death. 

Grakt. Pray silence for IMethusalem. Methusalem ’s going to 
give us a ba^Y^. A wee bit bawdy in it, Methusalem. Hand 
your peace, Mr Elliot, for Methusalem ’s bawr. Sit down. 
Doctor Macgillivray, if you ’re no better at standing than 
that. The court is open. 

Old Mak. Death’s in this room. ... [A pause-l I had this 
house from the heirs of Alec Bain; and Alec Bain was found 
deid in this room wdth his heid in the ashes. There. His 
elder brother. Big John, was pistolled by a highwajnnan in 
that chair you sit in. They were taking a dram thegither. 
Their father, Archibald of the Garse, hanged himself from 
yon beam. Auld Archie, the great-imde, who built the place 
lang syne, died in yon chair too, and it is said the devil took 
his saul. He hid a peck of siller some place, but it was never 
found, and it has been an ill job seeking it. It was seeking it 
that the Bains died. Every man. . . . And now, gentle- 
men, I cannot refuse you shelter. I have nae beds but my 
ain, and I ’ll betake mysel’ there now. The logs are under 
the settle. God be with you, young gentlemen. 

[He goes, takiftg the lamp 'ioith him and closing the door of the 
tap behind him. 

Philip. If Death should be in this room ! 

Elliot. I ’m thinking there 's a hantle mair in this room than 
auld Blood and Banes. Watch the door, Sneckie, and hit the 
ault carlin on the heid if he comes back. Did ye lippen tae 
his storj”? 

Grant. [Glass in hand at the taproom door!] Me? I heard nae 
shtory. Just an ould ballant to nae tune. 

Elliot. [Examining the chimney-piece!] Stash your gab. . . . 
So Deatli came to the Bains at their ain fireside. Now, was 
not that a droll place for Death to come for the Bains? At 
their ain fireside. And is ’t no a droll fireside for the Bains 
to be at when Death came sleeking in at their back-sides? 
And is Death no the sly old dog to come aye to the same 
fireside to drench his garb in blood? Ay, the same fireside. 
Cock’s body, there are more things in heaven and earth . . . 
And a gey queer bit bastard of a fireside. Master Philip, 
did they teach ye architecture at the Coallege of Edinburgh? 
Nay, hogswounds. Naething so useful. Wining and wench- 
ing thej’ teach you at the Coailege in Edinburgh. Have ye 
found Death yet, Philip Adonis Aesculapius, my sweetheart? 
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Ye ’re & great vree cocksparrow to be niSImg wi’ Death 
ilors, patUda tj.ots Atch^ Come oot^ ye besom I ^ And 
there's the reason -what wey Death came lol the Bat'is at 
their am fireside J \Ht has levered out a stone vnth hts 
da^er He drags a heavy tr<ffd>Qtmi box from the cavity ] Ay, 
by aiy, a droh place tor Death to come for the Barns' 
[He crouches on the floor, forcing the lock of the box 
Philip Duncan! How did >e Len of this? 

Eiuot Have I been so long time with ^ on and ^ et thou hast 
not known me, Philip'* Ratioanation, Philip Besides, I 
have a keen nose for the siller Qiarlies, by Satan f In 
bags There ’s the bonny, poxy phiz of old Ktiwley Yellow 
wi’ the jaundice Gold, Whig, gold' Cock your snout, 
Whig' Now comes m the sueet o’ the night [Grant joins the 
grot^, hts e^es starting out oj i»s Afod] Loot now Away 
you, Philip, and saddle the beasts, if your unruly rocmbers 
will tak you that far We maun be at the Port of Leith by 
cock-ciow Haste ye, man Sneckie and me ’ll bum the 
papers and dispose the bags about us Then we 'H settle wr’ 
auld Jlethusaletn What was his word? ‘Death aye pays 
the lawmg ’ He ’ll pay it neU this night, mine host' Haste 
ye, Ptobp [Pfiilip goes out to the road, leaving the door half 
open ] Look you, Snecbe Yon lad ’s outc unchancy ballast 
for the course TNe’re setting Vihen he comes back I ‘H put 
twa bags in his hands and you ’ll come on bim behind and 
put a l^fe between his Tibs Are yc sober enough? 

Ga«rr Ay, 1 ’m sober 
Elliot Then ye ’ll do it? 

Grakt Ay, I ’ll do it 

Elliot Then -fte'!! awa ben and let out the auld runt’s )ilc 
before he ssakes d ou ’re sure ye ken wlut to do? 

Geant Ay, I ken 

Er«OT You heard his talk, the night? He ’s no coropaiuon 
for a gentleman of fortune I’d Lefer have the hangman, 
‘Show him Death'* Set him up He ’s owre long m the 
tnngue. Come 

go into the taproom comes in He has been 

hiding behind the door He is rubbing a handful of sncrjj 
on Aw sAouhfers and fate He ij in a foggy, vtaeus slate 
of drunkenness, hut moderately steady in hts vun ements 
So So, my gentlemen There’s friendship' The 
tofel I ye I heard ye You’d murder me, you 
ttonfc, you dcfls bitches Wait Wait Bide a wee while 
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Thej' teach you other matters than nining and wenching at 
Edinfauigli College, ^Ir Duncan Elliot. ^^Tiere have I it now? 
/Hi, here. Ah, here ! Death ! Here ’s Death in a wee box. 
There 3'ou lie, Atropos, the beautiful lady; drown yourself 
in the brandj% [He -pours ihe conients of the box into the half- 
finished glasses of the Uco viurd^rers.\ Oh, wait 5’'ou, now, 
Duncan Elliot, m3’ learned brother. It’s the great drinker 
of spirits you are, certainl3’, and the fine boastful man of his 
potations. We ’ll see how 3’ou like the deadly nightshade. 
The deadly nightshade. . . . Saddle the beasts, sa3's 3’ou, 
Phih'p ^Iacgillivra3-, you bloody stable-bo3' ! That ’ll warm 
3'our heart, Duncan, for the long ride to the Port of Leith. 
Ha, ha, ha ! It 's a bonn}’ port, the Port of Leith ! 

[The murderers re-enter. Elliot wipes his dagger on ihe table- 
cloth. Neither can keep his eyes off Philip, and neither 
can meet his rj'e. 

Elliot. You are ver3’ joco. 

Philip. I 'm fine. I ’m a man again. Let us drink. Let us 
drink to Death. Good old Death! Come. Drink. Drink 
to Death. 

[He goes to the. table and fills up glasses for Elliot and Grant. 
He is about to take them up when Elliot grips his wrists 
and pins them to the fable. 

Elliot. Now, Sneckie. [Grant stabs Philip under the left armpit. 
Philip makes no sound, but drags himself free from Elliot and 
falls forward into the fireplace.^ Tchach! What butcher’s 
work. That was well struck, Sneckie. He never gi’ed a 
grunt. Come. A deoch an doris, and we ’ll bundle and go. 
Graxt. Goad ! I need it too. Save us all, what a fine like end 
to an ambrosial night! 

[They stand at opposite sides of the table and drink in great 
gulps. Suddenly they put down their glasses and look 
at each other with fear in their eyes. 
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The seme is the drawing-room of the Gilpins' flat in London. The 
room is nicely furnished arid rather untidy. There is a portable 
gramophone on one small table and a tray of cocldail things on 
another; apart from these, the furnishing can be left to the dis- 
cretion of the producer. 

When the curtain rises the telephone is ringing. Walters, a neat 
parlourmaid, enters and answers it. The time is about six p.m. 

Walters. [At telephone.] Hallo — ^j'cs — no, her ladyship’s not 
back yet — she said she ’d be in at five, so she ought to be here 
at any minute now — what name, please? — Rawlingson — Mr 

and Mrs Rawlingson [5//e scribbles on the petdi] Yes — 

I ’ll tell her 

[She hangs up the receiver and goes out. There is the sound of 
voices in the hall and Lady Maureen Gilpin enters, 
followed at a more leisurely pace by her husband, Peter 
Gilpin. Maureen, nicknamed Piggie by her intimates, 
is a smart, attractive woman in the thirties. Peter is tall 
and sunburned and reeks of the Navy. 

Piggie. she comes ini] — and you can send the car back for 
me at eleven-thirty — it ’s quite simple, darling, I wish you 
wouldn’t be so awfully complicated about everything 

Peter. What happens if my damned dinner goes on longer than 
that and I get stuck? 

Piggie. You just get stuck, darling, and then you get unstuck 
and get a taxi 

Peter. [Grumblingi] I shall be in uniform, clinking with 
medals 

Piggie. If you take my advice you ’ll faint dead away at eleven 
o’clock and then you can come home in the car and change 
and have time for evcrj'thing 

Peter. I can’t faint dead away under the nose of the C.-in-C. 

Piggie. You can feel a little poorly, can’t you — anybody has 

the right to feel a little poorly [S/ie sees the telephone padi] 

My God! 
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Petek ^\’hatISlt’ 

PicGiE The Ra^klmgsons 
Peter ^Vho the hell are they? 

PicGiE I ’d forgotten all about them — I must get Maud at 

once stts at the telephone and dsals a number, 

Peter Who are the Rar^lingsons? 

PiCGtE ^laud and I stajed with them in Samoloj I told you 
about jt, that tttiic when we had to make a forc^ landing— 

they practically saved our lives [At telephone^ Hullo— 

Maud — darhng, the Rawlingsons arc on us — what — the 
RAWLINGSONS— yes — I asked them to-day and forgot all 
about It — you must come at once — but, darling, you must— 
Oh, dear — no, no, that was the Frobishers, these are the ones 
we stayed with — mother and father and daughter — you must 

lemeraber— pretty girl with bad legs No — they didn’t 

hav e a son — we swore w e ’d give them a lov ely time when they 
came home on leave — I know they didn’t have a son, that 

w as those other people in Penang Oh, all tight — you ’ll 

have to do something about them, though — let me ask them 
to lunch with you to-morrow— ell nght — one-thirty — I 'U tel! 

them (SAe hangs vp ] She can’t come 

Peter You might have warned me that a lot of colonial 

strangers were coming trumpeting into the house 

PicciE I tell you I ’d forgotten 

Peter That world tnp was a grave mistake 

PicciE WTio can I get that's celebrated — to give them a 
thnll? 

Peter Why do they have to hav e a tlirill 

PlGCiE I ’ll get Gare, anyway— [AAe dials another number 

Peter She ’ll frighten them to death 

PiCGiE Couldn’t you change early and come m your uniform? 

That would be better than nothing 

Peter Perhaps they 'd like to watch me having my bathl 
PicciE [It telephonel I want to spieak to Mrs Wcdderbum, 

please — jcs [TV Peter J I do wish you 'd be a little help- 

telephone] Qare? — this is Piggie— I want you to 
TOme round at once and help me with the Rawlmgsons — no, 

I know you haven’t, but that doesn’t matter Mother, 

father, and daughter — very sweet — they were divine to us in 
the East — I ’m repaying hospitality — Maud 's having them to 
lunch to-morrow and Peter 's going to take them round the 
dockyard- — 

Petes I ’m not gomg to do any such thing 
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PiGGiE. Shut up, I just thought of that and it ’s a very good 

idea [At telephone.] All right, darling — as soon as you 

can [ 5/(6 hangs up.] I must go and change 

Peter. You know perfectly well I haven’t time to take mothers 
and fathers and daughters with bad legs round the dock- 
yard — 

PiGGiE. It wouldn’t take a minute, they took us aU over their 
rubber plantation. 

Peter. It probably served you right. 

PiGGiE. You ’re so disobliging, darling, you really should try 
to conquer it — it ’s something to do wnth being English, I 
think — as a race I ’m ashamed of us — no sense of hospitality — 
the least we can do when people are kind to us in far-off places 
is to be a little gracious in return. 

Peter. They weren’t kind to me in far-off places. 

PiGGiE. You know there ’s a certain grudging, sullen streak in 
your character — I ’ve been very worried about it lately — it ’s 
spreading like a forest fire 

Peter. Why don’t you have them down for the week-end? 

PiGGiE. Don’t be so idiotic, how can I possibly? There 's no 
room to start with and even if there were they ’d be utterly 
i\Tretched 

Peter, I don’t see why. 

PiGGiE. They wouldn’t know anybody — they probablj’’ wouldn’t 
have the right clothes — they ’d keep on huddling about in 
uneasy little groups 

Peter. The amount of uneasy little groups that three people 
can huddle about in is negligible. 

[Alastair Corbett saunters into the room. He is good-looking 
and also distinctly Naval in tone. 

Ally. Hullo, chaps. 

PiGGiE. Ally, darling — how lovely — we ’re in trouble — ^Peter ’ll 
tell you all about it 

[The telephone rings and she goes to it. The following con- 
versations occur simultaneously. 

Ally. "What trouble? 

Peter, ilore of Piggie’s beach friends. 

Ally, Let ’s have a drink. 

Peter. Cocktail? 

Ally. No, a long one, whisky and soda. 

Peter. [Going to drink table.] All right. 

Ally. I^at beach friends? 

Peter. People Maud and Piggie picked up in the East. 
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PicciE [At phone] Hulio'— VeS'-Robertj dear— how lovely! 

[To others j It 's Robert 
Ai.tv Pjg^ie ought to stay at home more 
PiCGiE [£>n ptone] Where are jou^ 
pETEP That 's what I say I 

PicciE [On phone ] Ohj what a shame* — No — Peter's going to 
sea on Thursday — I ’m going down on Saturday 
Ati-V Rubber, I expect — e\ cry body in the East ’s rubber 
PiGCiE [On phone] No — nobody particular — just Clare and 
Bogey and I thinb Pops , but he thinks he 's got an ulcer or 
something and might not be able to come. 

Peter We thought you might be a real friend and take them 
os er the dock) ard 
Alls What on earth for? 

Peter Gi\ e them a thnll 

Picgie [On phone ] All right — I ’ll expect you — no, I don't 
think it can be a very big one—he looks as bright as a button 
Aelv tVhy don't sou take them oier the dockyard? 

Peter I shall be at sea, Thursday onwards— excroses I 
PjcGiE [On phone ] No, darlmg, what is the use of haruig her — 
she only depresses jou — oh — all right 1 [Hangf vp] Oh, 
dear 

Peter It’s quite easy for you — ^you can gi\c them lunch on 
board 

Ally We ’re in dry dock 

Peter They won’t mind [To P'lggte] What is it? 

Pigcie Robert — plunged m gloom — he 's got to do a course at 
Greenwich — he ran into a tram m Devonport — and he ’s had 
a row wath ilolly — he wants me to bar e her for the week-end 
so that they can make it up all over everybody. Have you 
told Ally about the Rawhngsons^ 

Peter Yes, he’s taking them over the dockyard, lunching 
them on board and then he’s going to show them a sub- 
matme 

PiGGiE Narvellousl You’re an angel. Ally — I raust take oS 

these clothes, I ’m gomg mad 

[,Sfe gMS out of ike room al o run There te the sound of the 
Jront-dooT beU 

Peter Let ’s go into my room — I can show you the plans — 
Ally Already? They ’ve been pretty quick with them 
Peter I made a few alterations — there wasn't enough deck 
space — she ought to be ready by October, I shall have her sent 
straight out to Malta 
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Ally. Come on, we shall be caught 

[r/;g' go off on the left as Walters ushers in Mr and I^Irs 
Wadhurst on the right. 

\Tlie Wadhursts arc pleasant, middle-aged people, their iitam:er 
is a trifle timorous. 

Walters. Her ladyship is changing, I ’ll tell her you are here. 

3Irs Wadhurst. Thank you. 

Mr Wadhurst. Thank you very much. 

[TFukers goes out. The Wadhursts look round the room. 

5Irs Wadhurst. It ’s a very nice flat. 

Mr W^ujhurst. Yes — yes, it is. 

Mrs Wadhurst. [Serutinising a photograph That must be him. 

Mr W.adhurst. Who i 

JIrs Wadhurst. The commander. 

Mr Wadhurst. Yes — I expect it is. 

Mrs Wadhurst. Sailors always have such nice open faces, 
don’t they? 

Mr Wadhurst. Yes, I suppose so. 

Mrs WjVDhurst. Clean-cut and look you straight in the eye — I 
like men who look you straight in the eye. 

Mr W,\dhurst. Yes, it 's verj' nice. 

JIrs Wadhurst, [At another photograph.'] This must be her 
sister — I recognize her from the Tailor — look — she was Lady 
Hurstley, you know, then she was Lady Macfadden and I 
don’t know who she is now. 

Mr Wadhurst. Neither do I. 

Mrs Wadhurst. \Wiat a dear little boj' — such a sturdj' little 
fellow — look at the way he ’s holding his engine. 

^Ir Wadhurst. Is that his engine? 

Mrs Wadhurst. He has rather a look of Donald Hotclrkiss, 
don’t you think? 

Mr Wadhurst. Yes, dear. 

JIrs Wadhurst. I must say they have very- nice things — oh, 
dear, how lovely to be well off — ^I must write to the Brostows 
by the next mail and tell them all about it. 

JIr Wadhurst. Yes, you must. 

Mrs Wadhurst. Don’t you think we ’d better sit donm? 

SIr Wadhurst. Why not? 

Mrs Wadhurst. You sit in that chair and I ’U sit on the sofa. 

[S7ie sits on the sofa. He sits on the chair. 

Mr Wadhurst. Yes, dear. 

Mrs Wadhurst. I wish you wouldn't look quite so uncomfort- 
able, Bred, there ’s nothing to be uncomfortable about. 
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Mr Wadeurst She does expect es, doesn’t she? 

JIks Wadhorst Of course, I talked to her myself on the tele- 
phone last Wednesday, she was perfectly charming and said 
that we were to come without fail and that it would be divine 
Mr Waxihorst I still feel we should have telephoned again just 
to remmd her People are always awfully busy m London 
Mrs Wahhurst I do hope Lady Dalborough \vill be here, too — 
I should like to see her agam — she was so nice 
3fjt WAnaiTKST She was the other one, wasn’t she^ 

Mrs Wadhurst [Irritably What do you mean, the other one? 
Mr Wadkurst I mean not this one 

Mrs Wadhurst She ’s the niece of the Duke of Frensham, her 
mother was Lady Memt, she was a great traveller too — 
bebeve she went right across the Sahara dressed as an Arab 
In those daj's that was a very dangerous thmgto do 
Mr Wadhurst I shouldn’t think it was any too safe now 

[IVal/err enters and ushers in Mr EurnAaiM, a nondescrtpl 
young man carrying a longtsh roU of cardboard 
Walters I 'il tell the commander j ou ’re here 
Mb BuRXKASf Thanks — thanks verj much 

[Walters goes out 

JfRS Wadhurst [After <z shgktly eichcard Silence ] How do 
you do? 

1[r Burrhaii How do you do? 

Mrs Wadhurst [11 ith pmse'\ This is my husband 
Mr Burnham How do you do? 

JTr Wadhurst How do you do? shahe hands 

Mrs Wadhurst [Pmanotuiy ] Isn’t this a charming room — 
so — so lived in 
Mr Burnham Yes 

Mr Wadhurst Are you in the navy, too? 

Mr Burnham No 

Mbs Wadhurst [Pcrieiwin^} It’s so nice to be home again — 
we came from Malaya, you know 
Mr BUHNHAii Oh — SlaJaya 

Mrs Wadhurst Yes, Lady Maureen and Lady Dalborough 
vTsited us there — my husband has a rubber plantation up- 
country — there 's been a temblc slump, of course, but we ’re 
trying to keep our heads above water — aren't we, Fred? 

Mr Wadhurst Yes, dear, we certainly are 
Mrs Wadhurst Have you ever been to the East? 

Mr Burnham No 

Mrs Wadhurst It’s very mterestmg really, although the 
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climate ’s rather trying until you get used to it, and of course 
the one thing we do miss is the theatre 

ilR Burnham. Yes — of course. 

Mrs Wadhurst. There ’s nothing my husband and I enjoy so 
much as a good play, is there, Fred? 

Mr Wadhurst, Nothing. 

Mrs Wadhurst. And all we get is films, and they ’re generally 
pretty old by the time they come out to us [She laughs gaily. 

Mr Wadhurst. Do you go to the theatre much? 

SIr Burnhaji. No. 

[There is silence which is broken by the tele-phone ringing. 
Everybody j umps. 

Mrs Wadhurst. Oh, dear — do you think we ought to answer it? 

Mr Wadhurst. I don’t know. 

[The telephone continues to ring. Clare Wedderburn comes in. 
She is middle-aged, well-dressed and rather gruff. She is 
followed by ‘Bogey’ Gosling, a major in the Marines, a 
good-looking man in the thirties. 

Clare. Hallo — ^where’s the old girl? 

Mrs Wadhurst. I — er, I ’m afraid I 

Clare. [Going to the telephone^ Mbc a cocktail. Bogey — I ’m a 

stretcher case [At telephone.] Hallo — no, it ’s me — 

Clare God knows, dear — shall I tell her to call you back ? 

— all right — ^no, it was bloody, darling — a gloomy dinner at 
the Embassy, then the worst play I ’ve ever sat through and 
then the Cafe de Paris and that awful man who does things 
with a duck — I ’ve already seen him six times, darling — oh, 
you know, he pinches its behind and it quacks Land of Hope 
and Glory — don’t know whether it hurts it or not — minded 
at first but I ’m past caring now, after all, it ’s not like per- 
forming dogs, I mind about performing dogs terribly — all 

right — good-bye [She hangs up and turns to Mrs Wad- 

/nusi.] Ducks are pretty bloody anjnvay, don’t you think? 

Mrs Wadhurst. I don’t know verj’^ much about them. 

Clare. The man swears it ’s genuine talent, but I think it ’s the 
little nip that does it. 

SIrs Wadhurst. It sounds rather cruel. 

Clare. It ’s a gloomy form of entertainment anyhow, par- 
ticularly as I ’ve alwaj's hated La7id of Hope atid Glory. 

Bogey. Cocktail? 

Clare. [Taking off her hat.] Thank God ! 

[Bogey hands round cocktails, the Wadhursis and Mr Burnham 
accept them and sip them in silence. 
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BOGEV I suppose Pi;:gie 's in the bath 
Cure Go and rout her out 
Bogei Watt till I S e had a dnnk 

Clare [To Mrs Tf adkurst ] Is Peter home or is he still darting 
about the Solent? 

Mrs Wadhgkst I ’m afraid I couldn’t say — you see 

Bogey I saw him last night with Janet 

Clare Hasn’t she had her babj jet? 

Boge\ She hadn’t last night 

Clare That damned baby's been hanging over us all lor 

memths [The telephone rings — Clare answers it At 

telfpAwjfl Hallo— jes— hallo, darling— no, it’s Clare — jes, 

he's here No, I really couldn’t face it — jes, if I nere 

likely to go to India I ’d come, but I 'm not likely to go to 

India I think Rajahs bumble up a house-party so terribly 

— ^jes, I kuosv Ae 's different, but the other one ’s awful — 
Angela had an agonizing time with him — all the duiing-roora 
chairs had to be changed because they v\ere leather and hiS 
rehgion prevented him sittmg on them — all the dogs had to be 
kept out of the house because they uere unclean, vihrch God 
knows was true of the Bedhngton, but the other ones were 
dean as whistles — and then to round everythmg o5 he took 
Laura Mershara m his car and made passes at her all the way 

to Newmarket — all nght, darlmg — here he is [To Bo^ey] 

It ’s Nina, she wants to talk to sou 

[SAe hands the tekphone io Bogey, who reaches for tt and hfts 
the unre so that tl past vnsses Mrs Wadkursi's hat It 
tsn’t quite long enough so he has to bend down to sf>eah 
mih kis face pracltfoUy touetiing her 

Bocea [At tekphone ] Hallo, Nm I can’t on Wednesday, 

I he got a Guest Night — ^it ’s a hell of a long way, it ’d take 
hours 

Ptggie comes sn with a rusk 

JiGUlE I am So sorry 

Clare Shhh’ 

Bocev Shut up, I can’t hear 

PiGCiE [/» a skrtll whisper 1 ^Vho is it? 

Clsre Nma 

Bogey [At telephone ] Well, you can tell George to leave it for 
me — and I can pick it up 
PiGCiE How lovely to see you agaml 
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Bogey. [At telephone^ No, I shan't be leaving till about ten, 

so if he leaves it by nine-thirty I ’ll get it all right 

Biggie. My husband -n'ill be here in a minute — he has to go to 
sea on Thursday, but he ’s arranged for you to be taken o\-cr 

the dockyard at Portsmouth 

Bogey. [At telephone.] Give the old boy a crack on the jaw. 
PiGGiE. It ’s the most thrilling thing in the world. You see 
how the torpedoes are made — ^millions of little wheels inside, 
all clicking away like mad — and they cost thousands ol 
pounds each 

Bogey. [At telephone.] No, I saw her last night — not yet, but 

at any moment now — I should think All right Call 

me at Chatham — if I can get away I shall ha\'e to bring 
iliclde, too 

PiGGiE. How much do torpedoes cost each. Clare? 

Clare. God knows, darling — something fantastic — ask 

Bogey 

Biggie. Bogey 

Bogey. What? 

Biggie. How much do torpedoes cost each? 

Bogey. What? — [at telephone] — wait a minute. Biggie's yelling 
at me 

Biggie. Torpedoes makes a descriptive gesture. 

Bogey. Oh, thousands and thousands — terribly expensive things 

—■ask Beter [.■4/ telephone.] If I do bring him you ’ll have 

to be frightfully nice to him, he ’s been on the verge of .suicide 
for weeks 

Biggie. Don’t let her go, I must talk to her 

Bogey. [.4/ telephone!] Hold on a minute. Biggie wants to talk 

to you — all right — I ’ll let you know — here she is 

[Piggie leans over the sofa and takes the telephone from Bogey, 
'.cho steps over the soirc and stinnhlcs over .Mrs Madkursf. 

Bogey. I 'm most awfully sorry 

liiRs W.-VDHIIRST. Not at all ^ 

Biggie. [To .1/rr Wadhurst.] It’s so lovely you 'neing in Eng- 
land [At telephone.] Darling — what w.as tlic meaning of 

that sinister little invitation you sent mo? 

Bogey. You know what iMickey is. 

Biggie. [.4/ telephonci] No, dear, I really can't — 1 .always get 
so agitated- 

Cl.are. Why does he go on like Ih.at? It 's so tiresome. 

Biggie. [At telephone.] I '11 come if G.arc will [J'o C/arr,] 

Are you going to Nina's Indian ding-dong? 
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CtARE Not Without an anaesthetic, 

ricciE [At telephone ] She’s moaning a bit, but I ’ll persuade 
her— what happens after dinner? — the man with the du(i 

from the Cafe de Fans tTo the room tn general] She ’s 

got that sweet duck from the Caf£ de Pans 

Claue Giv e me another cocktoil, Bogey, I w ant to get so drunk 

that I just can’t hear any more 

PiCGre [At telephone] But, darling, do you think it’s quite 
(CMC — I mean llaharajahs are tembly touchy and there’s 
probably something m their religion about ducks bemg mortal 
sm or something — you know how difficult they are about cows 

and pigs — just a minute [To ike Wadkursis] Vou can 

tell us, of course 

Mr WAnnuRST I beg your pardon? 

PtCGiE Do Indians mind ducks? 

Mr Wadhurst 1 — I don’t think so— — 

Bogey Do you come from India? 

Mrs ^\ ADOTRST No, Malay a 

PiGGiE It ’s the same sort of thing, though, isn’t it?— if they 
don’t mind them m Malaya it ’s unlikely that they ’d mmd 

them in India [At telephone] It ’ll probably be all nght, 

but you 'd better get Douglas Byng as a standby 
Clare There might be something in their religion about 
Douglas Byng 

PicciE Shhf [At telephone ] Every one's mafcmg such a noisef 
The room’s full of the most frightful people Darling, it 

definitely ij Waterloo Station No, I’m almost sure he 

can’t — he ’s gomg to sea on Thursday — don’t be sHly, dear, 

you can’t be m the Navy without going to sea sometimes 

[Peter cotters, follmced by Ally At telephone ] Here he IS now, 

you can ask him yourself [To Peter] Peter, it's Nina, 

she wants to talk to you [To the Wadkursts ] This is my 

husband and Commander Corbett— he ’s been longmg to meet 
you and thank you for bemg so sweet to us — I told him dt 

about your heavenly house and the plantation 

Mrs WAnnuRST [Bridkng — to vilify] It was most delightful, 

I assure you, to have Lady Maureen wath us 

PicctE Not him, him— that 's the wrong one— — 

Mrs Wadulrst Oh, I ’m so sorry — ~ 

Peter [Shaking hands vnik Mrs Wadhurst] It was so kind of 

you— my wife has talked of nothing else 

PiWiE [6raiiin^ him] Here — ^Nina’s yelling like a ban- 
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Peter. Excuse me. [He takes the telephone!] Hallo, Nin — what 

for? ^No, I can’t, but Piggie probably can [To Piggie!\ 

Can you go to Nina’s party for the Rajahs? 

Piggie. We ’ve been through all that 

Peter. All right — I didn’t know [At telephone!] No, I shall be 

at sea for about three days — ^it isn’t tiresome at all, I like it 

Piggie. [To Airs Wadhursi.] How ’s your daughter? 

Hrs Wadhurst. [5i(r/imed.] She ’s a little better, thank you. 

Piggie. Oh, has she been ill ? I ’m so sorry. 

Hr Wabhurst. [Geii/Zj'.] She ’s been ill for five years. 

Piggie. [Puzzled^ How dreadful for you — are j'ou happy with 
that cocktail, or would you rather have tea? 

Mrs Wadhurst. This is delicious, thank you. 

Peter. [At telephone!] I honestly can’t do anything about that, 
Nina, you might be able to find out from the Admiral — well, 
if liis mother was mad too that is an extenuating circumstance 

— ^he ’ll probably be sent home [To Clare!] Did you know 

that Freda Bathurst had once been in an asylum? 

Clare. No, but it explains a lot. 

Piggie. Why? 

Peter. Her son went mad in Hong Kong. 

Clare, ^\’hat did he do ? 

Peter. I don’t know, but Nina ’s in a state about it. 

Piggie. I don’t see what it ’s got to do unth Nina 

Peter. He ’s a relation of some sort [At telephone!] What 

did he do, Nina? Oh Oh, I see Oh — ^\vell, he ’ll 

certainly be sent home and a good job too, we can’t have that 

sort of thing in the Ser\-ice If I were you I ’d keep well 

out of it — dl right Good-bye. [He hangs up. 

Piggie. What was it? 

Peter. I couldn’t possibly tell you. 

Piggie. Poor boy, I expect tlie climate had something to do 
with it — the climate ’s awful in Hong Kong — ^look at poor old 
Wally Smythe 

Ally. [To the TFad/mrstr.] Did you ever know Wally Smj’the? 

AIrs Wabhurst. No, I ’m afraid not. 

Clare. You didn’t miss much. 

Piggie. I adored Wallj', he was a darling. 

Clare. He kept on having fights all the time — I do hate people 
hitting people [To Airs Wadhurst.] Don’t you? 

Mrs Wadhurst. Yes. 

[There is suddenly complete silence — Piggie breaks it with 
an ejffort. 
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PiGciE [Vtvaaously io the Wadhursts ] llaud was so frightfully 
Sony that she couldn’t come to-day— she 's pining to see you 
again and she asked me to ask j ou it you lunch there 


to-morrow 

Mrs Waduurst Hon t ery kind of her 

pjcciE She ’s got a dnone little bouse hidden away m a mews. 
It ’s (nghtfully diflocult to find^- [Tke telephone rings] I've 
got millions of questions I nont to ask you, what happened to 
that darling old nativ e who did a dance with a sw ord f — — 
[At telephone] Hallo — [Contmutng to nery one tn general] 
It was the most exciting thing I 've ever seen, all the villagers 

sat round in torchlight and they beat [At telephone] 

Hallo— jes, speaking [Conlimang] beat drums and the 

[At telephone] Hallo— darling, I 'd no idea jou were 

back [Toei erybody] and the old man tore himself to shreds 

in the middle, it was marvellous [At telephone] I can’t 

believe it, where are >ou speaking from My dear, you 're 

fjr>r! \To nerylody] It s Boodie, she got back last night 

and she ’s staying with Norman— 

Clare Is Ph}lli3 there? 

PicciE [At telephone] Is Phjllis there’ — ■ — She ’s away? 

[To Clare ] She 's awaj 

Peter (re jlfr n'ad/'urrl ] Tliat ’s the best joke I ever heard 

Clare it 's made my entire season, that ’s all, it 's just made it 

PiGGiE telephone ] You ’d better come and dme to-mght — 

I 'm on a diet, so there ’s only spinach, but we can talk 

Yes, she ’s here— absolutely worn out — we aU are Oh yes, 

it was pretty gnm, it started all nght and everything was 
going beautifully when Vera arrived, unasked, my dear, and 
more determined than Hitler — of course there vvas the most 
awful scene — Ahce flounced upstairs with tears cascading 

^wn her face and locked herself m the cook's bedroom 

Gare tried to save the situation be dragging Lady Borrowdale 
on to the terrace o / 


Clare [5iidanriy ] That was ajterwardi ’ 

PiCGiE. [/J( irfepftone] Anyhow hell broke loose — you can 
umgine Janet was there, of course, and we w ere all worried 
about her— no, it hasn’t arrived jet, but the odds are mount- 
j She hasn’t had it j et, has she, Peter? 

rr. y * T I r I*- tom in the gramophone department at 
Harrods — I left her there at four-thirty 

Wu tt Still what 's known as on the 

y I li expect JOU about eight-thirty — I ’ve got to do my 
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feet and than I ’m going to relax — all right — yes, she’s 

here [To C/are.] Here, Clare, she wants to talk to you 

[Clare in order to reach the telephone comfortably has to kneel 
on the sofa. 

Clare. Excuse me. 

Mrs Wadhurst. I ’m so sorry. 

Clare. [At telephone.] Darling — I ’m dead with surprise 

PiGGiE. [ToMrsWadhnrsti] Now you must tell me some more 

Mrs. Wadhurst. Well, really, I don’t 

Clare. Shhli! — can’t hear a word [At telephone.] He 

what? — when? He must be ra\'ing 

PiGGiE. [In a harsh whisper i\ Have you still got that sweet dog ? 
Mrs Wadhurst. [Also whispering.] Yes, we ’ve still got 
Rudolph. 

PiGGiE. [To rjerybody.] Rudolph’s an angel, I can never teU 
you how divine he was — he used to come in every morning 

with my breakfast tray and jump on to the bed 

Mrs Wadhurst, [Horrifiedi] Oh, you never told me that, how 
very naughty of him — he ’s very seldom allowed in the house 
at all 

PiGGiE. [Puezledi] But — but 

Mr Wadhurst. Perhaps you ’re tliinking of some other dog, 
Lady Maureen — ^Rudolph is a Great Dane — 

PiGGiE. [Bc'ioilderei.] Oh, yes, of course, how idiotic of me 

Clare. [At telephone!] Well, all I can say is she ought to be 
deported — you can’t go about making scenes like that, it ’s 
so lacking in everything — all right, darling — call me in the 
morning — J. ’ve got a hairdresser in the afternoon, why don’t 

you make an appointment at the same time? — ^lovely 

Good-bye. [She hangs up. 

PiGGiE. Do sit down, Clare, and stop climbing about over every- 
body. [To Mrs Wadhurst!] You must forgive me — this is a 

mad-house — it ’s always like this — I can't think why 

Clare. [In a whisper to Peter, having noticed Mr Btmiham.] 
Why ’s that man got a roll of music, is he going to sing? 
Peter. [Also in a whisper.] I don’t itaow — he ought by rights 

to be a lovel}' girl of sixteen 

ItlRS Wadhurst. Have you been in London for the whole season ? 
PiGGiE. Yes, it ’s been absolutely frightful, but my husband is 

getting leave soon, so we shall be able to pop off somewhere 

Ally. [To Mr Wadhurst!] I suppose you ’ve never run across a 
chap in Burma called Beckwith? 

Mr Wadhurst. No, I ’ve never been to Burma. 
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Ally He ’s in rubber too, I bebe%'e — or tea he s very amusing 
Mrs Wadhorst [To Ptggte] We did hope you'd rome and 
lunch with us one day — but I expect you re terribly busy-- ^ 

PlGCiz My dear, I ’d worship it [The Ulephone rmgs J Oh 

really, this telephone never stops for one minute [At 

telephone] Hallo— y^, speakmg WTio? — Mrs Eawhng- 

son- Oh, yes, yes, yes [SAj hands the telephone to 

Mrs Wadkurst ] Here— it 's for you 

MrsWadhlrst [Astonished] Forme? How very curious 

Picciz Give me a cocktail, Bogey — I haven’t had one at all 
yet and I ’m exhausted 

Mrs Wadhukst [At telephone ] Hallo — w hat — w ho ? — I’m 

afraid I don’t quite understand 

Bogey Ptggte a cocklatl] Here you are — it’s a bit 

weal 

Mrs WADiruRST [Still floundering ) I thinlc there must be some 

mistale — ]ust a moment [To Ptggte ] It 's for j ou, Lady 

Maureen — a Mrs Rawhngson 

PicciE [Laughing ] Now isn’t that the most extraordinary 
comadence [SA« takes ike telephone ] Hallo — yes — speak- 
mg [SA< listens and her face changes ] — Oh yes, of course, 

how stupid of me [She looks hvmedly at the IVadhursts^ 

then at Peter ] I ’m so awfully sorry, I only just came m 

Oh, what a shame — no, no, no, it doesn’t matter a bit 

No — indeed you must call me up the first moment he gets 

over It Yes — I expect it was — ^yes Good-bye 

[5f>e s/«crv hangs up ike receiver, looking at the Wadkursts in 
complete hewsldermenl She makes a sign to Peter over 
Mrs Wadhurst's shoulder, but he only shakes hts head 
PicGiE [Brightly, but mth intense meaning] That was Mrs 
Rawlmgson 
Peter Good God ' 

PicciE [llf/i purpose, sitting next to Mrs Wadhursl] Did you 
ever meet the Rawlmgsors cut East? 

Mrs Wadhurst No— I don’t know them 

Pigcie Maud and I stayed with them too, you know 

Mrs Wadhurst ^Vhere? 

PiCGiE It was in Malaya somewhere, I think — X do get so 
muddled 

IIm Wadhurst I think we should hav e heard of them if they 
hved m Malaya 

[Peter i^anichile has gone to the piano and started to strum 
tdly—he begins to hum bghlly at the same time 
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Bocfv Damn Jt, I Ne forgotten — something like Harmon 

PiGGiE [Helpfuily] Momson? 

All\ Wilhamson? 

Petek Lightfoot? 

Bdgev No, It ’s gone 

PiCGlE \lrntahly\ Ne^er mind — it couldn’t matter less really, 
could it? 

Mrs W^dhukst [Rising] I’m afraid wc must reall) go now, 

Lady ilaureen 

PiCGiE Oh, no — please 

SIRS M’adhuest We have to dress because 're dining and 
gomg to the theatre — that 's the one thing we do miss dread- 
fully in Pend aria — the theatre 

Clare We miss it a good deal here, too 

PiCGiE [Remembering eierything] Pendaila — oh dear, what a 

long way away it seems — dear Ifrs Wadhurst [SAe sfioots 

a triumphant glanee at Peter ] It 's been so lot ely having this 
little peep at you— 5 ou and Mr Wadhurst must come and dme 

quietly one night and we'll go to another theatre 

Mrs Wadhurst That would be delightful — Fred 

Mr Wadhurst Good-bye 

PiGOiE Peter — come and say good-bje to Mr and Mrs Wad- 
hurst 

Peter [Ccffling oter and shaking hands] Good-bye — I can 
never tell you how grateful I am to jou for bavmg been so 

kind and hospitable to my wife 

Mrs Wadhurst Nest time, I hope you ’ll come and call on us 
too 

Peter I should love to 
Mrs Wadhurst Good-bye 
Clare Good-bye 

[Ezeryhody says good bye and shakes hands, Peter opens the 
door for ike ^\adkursis and they go out on a traoe of 
popidarity He goes out into the kali with them closing 
the door after him Ptggte collapses on to the sofa 
PiCGiE [Hysterically] Oh, my God, that was the most awful 

half-hour I ’ve ever spent 

Clare I thought it all went down hke a dinner 
PiCciE I remember it all now, we stayed one night with them 
on our w ay from Siam — a man m Bangkok had wired to them 
or something 

Ally That was a nice bit you did about the old native dancing 
with a sword 
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PiGGiE. Oh, dear, they must have thought I was drunk. 

\Peier re-enters. 

Peter. Next time you travel, my darling, I suggest you keep 
a diary. 

PiGGiE. Wasn’t it frightful — poor angels — I must ring up 

Maud \She dials a nmnberi\ I think they had a heavenly 

time though, don’t you — mean they couldn’t have noticed 
a thing 

Peter. Oh no, the whole affair was managed with the utmost 

subtlety — I congratulate you 

PiGGiE. Don’t be sour, Peter [A/ telephone.] Hallo — ^lifaud? 

— darling, it ’s not the Rawlingsons at all, it ’s the Wad- 

hursts [To e-jeryhody.] Good heavens, I never gave them 

Maud’s address. [At telephoned] I forgot to give them j'our 
address — how can you be so unkind, Maud, you ought to be 

ashamed of yourself — ^they ’re absolute pets, both of them 

Peter. Come on. Ally, I ’ve got to dress 

Ally. All right 

Clare. Shall I see you on Sunday? 

Ally. Yes — ’ll be over 

PiGGiE. [At telephone] They had a lovely time and everybody 

was divine to them 

Clare. Come on. Bogey, we must go, too 

PiGGiE. Wait a minute, don’t leave me — I ’ve got to do my 

feet [At telephone] — No, I was tallring to Clare 

My dear, I know, she rang me up too — she ’s staying with 

Norman — ^Phyllis will be as sour as a quince 

[Peter and Ally go off talking. 
Clare. Darling, I really mnsi go 

PiGGiE. [At telephone] — All right — ’ll try to get hold of them 
in the morning and put them off — I do thiSe it ’s horrid of 
you though, after all, they were frightfiilly sweet to us — I ’ve 
done all 1 can — well, there ’s no need to get into a rage, I ’m 
the one to get into a rage — yes, you are, I can hear you — your 

teeth are chattering like dice in a box Oh, all right! [She 

hangs up.] Maud ’s impossible 

C1..ARE. Listen, Piggie 

PiGGiE. Wait just one minute, I ’ve got to get the things to do 

my feet [5/ze rushes out of the room. 

Clare. I really don’t see why we should all wait about 

[She suddenly sees Mr Burnham] Oh — hallo. 

JIr Burnham. [ATnioiw^c] Hallo. 

Clare. I thought you ’d left with your mother and father 
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Mr BuRiinAJi They v^eren't my mother and father — I from 

Freeman’s I’ve brought the designs for the commander’s 

speed boat— Mr DriscoU couldn't come 

Clare Well, you 'd better wait— he ’ll be back soon 

Mr Burns vvi 1 ’ra afraid I can’t wait much longer— I have to 

get back to the shop 

Clvre You should have piped up before 

Bogev Losten, Oare, we must push off 

Clare AH right 

{Mr Euntham retires again tnta the shadotes as Ptggte relams 
with seieral bottles, a towel, and a pair of setssors She 
sits on the sofa and takes her shoes and stockings off 

PiGciE — ^The trouble with Maud is, she 's too insular 

Clare Are you dnving down on Saturday? 

Biggie Yes — 1 promised to stop off at Claiming and have a 
cutlet with Freda on the way— do you want to come? 

Clare You know perfectly well I hate Freda’s guts 

Biggie {Beginning on her feet] All right, darling — I ’ll c\pect 

you ui the afternoon [FAe telephone rtngs~^Ptggte reaches 

for it With one hand and goes on patiiitng her toe-nails viih the 
other — at telephone] Hallo— yes Oh, David, I ’m so sorry — 

X completely forgot [Clare and Bogey Aisr good-hye at her, 

she waves to them, and they go out] I couldn’t help it, I had to 
be sweet to some people that Maud and I stayed With m 

Malaya Oh I David darling, don’t be so soured-up — yes, 

of course 1 do, don't be so silly No, I ’m quite alone 

doing my feet — well, I can’t help that, I happen to like them 
red — well, after all they are my feet, I suppose I can paint 
them blue if I want to— -[Mr Burnham begins to tiptoe out 
of the room, he leaves his roll of designs on the table Ptggte 
catches sight of htmjust as he is gingerly opening the door To 
Mr Burnham ] Oh, good-by e — it ’s been absolutely lovely, 
you ’re the sweetest family I 've ever met m my life 
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Billie That *s whj the haulage Ts-as stopped before stopping 

time? , , , 

Dick Yes Some smash, too, Peter ’ll be cursing, lor he 
doesn’t care about losmg sweat, the lazy 
[The fact tJiat DtUy ts a boy iieeps hm/rom txpresytng himself 
lo the ftJl 

Billie [IPJtu has leen Dirfe’s hu 1 Is that scone >on nave 
vritb >0U? 

Dick Yes [Smsltug T Want a. bit? 

[BiUte needs no second bidding He is at Dick’s side im- 
ntedtalily Dick, stiff simfin^, hands him a ptete of the 
scone Btllte takes a large bite 
Billie Thanks, Dick — a million i 

\He returns to his former seat enjoytng the scone to the full 
Dick You seem to be fond of scone, Billie? 

Billie I could eat it till it n as coming out o’ my cars , It 
was a bad day for me when my mother died, Dick [Si^Ar] 
She used to b^e scones esery day 
Dick Doesn t your sister do any baking’ 

Billie ^FkU of stom] Her' She b^’t time to bake for 
powdenng her face and waving her hair Pictures and 
dancing, that ’s all she can think about Ifad to get a man, 
Dick, and when she does get one she ’ll poison him mtb tinned 
meat I ’t e got a new name for her now 
Dick [^wureJ] Oh, what have jou christened her, Bfllj ? 
Billie \fSith great saiisfactwn'\ Tin-opener Tnxie By guml 
she ’s an evpert at it The back of our house is like a munition 
work with empty tms 

Dick [S/i/f awiweJ] They tell me she’s a champion dancer’ 
BnxiE Dancer, yes, but it isn’t round a bakmg-board [Pause ] 
This scone 15 just great, Dick. You niiisl be proud of your 
wife? 

Dick [Suddenly thoirghtful ] Not as proud as I should be, per- 
haps The miner is a thoughtless kind o’ fellow. Bill He 
goes home on pay day with about forty shillmgs, hands it oi er 
to the missus like a hero, forgettmg that the Chancellor o* the 
Exchequer himself would have to throw m the sponge if he 
had to feed and clothe a man, a wife, and five kiddies on it. 
How the hell they manage to keep their head abote water is a 
mystery to me And jet they have the heart to laugh 
and smg, too 

Bimr Hy mother was always smgms, Dick—nlways [With 
ootmcasi e^es] B j gum ! I do miss hen 
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Dick. Is your father keeping better now? 

Bilue. [Rather hopelessly^ Some days he ’s all right, other 
days he ’s all wrong. I don’t think he ’ll ever get right 
now. 

Dick. You ’ ve had a rotten time, Billie, between one thing and 
another. 

Billie. Father says that we ’re lucky with me working. It 
helps to keep us going. So I ’ll have to trj' and keep my job, 
Dick. 

Dick. [ThoughtJtilly.'\ A job ! . . . The whole world seems to go 
round on a job. . . . No job, no bread — no bread, no laughter. 
[5ig/ir.] It ’s a strange way of running a world, in my opinion. 

[There is a slight pause. Then we hear a pony neighing out- 
side. Billie looks at Dick quite tragically. 

Billie. That ’s Danny. . . . And I forgot to keep him a piece 
o’ my bread. 

Dick. [Lightly. '\ He has plenty of oats. Bill. 

Billie. He looks forward now to getting a bit o’ my bread and 
a drink o’ my tea. [Pony neighs again!] He and I are great 
pals, Dick. If ever I win a big coupon I ’m going to buy him 
from the company and take him up to the green fields. [Plead- 
ingly, in a way.] It was greedy of me eating all my bread and 
not thinking 0 ’ Danny, wasn’t it? 

[Dick holds out the last piece of scone he has left. 

Dick. Take that out to him, Billie. 

[Billie immediately rises to get it. 

Billie. [Taking i7.] Dick, you ’re Public Hero Number One. 

[He goes towards the exit. 

Dick. Lift that screen, Billie, and give us a breath of air. It ’s 
beginning to suffocate in here. 

[IVhile Billie is lifting the screen to ha}ig it up the pony neighs 
again. 

Billie. I ’m coming, Danny — ^I ’m coming! 

[Billie goes off. Dick wipes his brow with his fingers and 
throws the sweat o ff them. Then he takes a long breath or 
two of the air which seems to be coming in now. He 
closes his tin, and puts it and his tea-fiask in his jacket 
pockets. Peter enters. He is in his shirt slerocs, rolled 
up and is wiping his brow with a red and white spotted 
handkerchief. Dick is conscious of his entrance but 
doesidt look at him. Peter speaks on entering and goes to 
his jacket, which is hanging on the prop. He rolls down 
his sleeves and speaks in Dick’s direction. 
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Peter The things that happen down this pit iwould break the 
heart of a saint 

{Ht takes ktsfask and imjram kis pockets 
Dick [Looking up at him unpleasantly ] 'What *s the matter 

with JOU? I v 1 -s 

Peter Didn't you see that smash at the bottom o the slope? 
Pour hutches broke away from that last race and jammed 
themselves nght up to the roof Where ’s that boy ? 

Dicr \\Tiat d' ye want with him^ 

Peter The gaffer ’s coming up to speak to him about it. He 
put a couphng on twisted — ^that caused the bitak-away I 
wouldn’t be surpnsed if he gets the sack— Robert ’s flammg 
about It 

Dick And how did Robert know it was a twisted coupling that 
caused the smash? 

Peter I told him 

Dick [Gelisng angry ] \nd how did jou know? 

Peter Because it w-as the only w ay it could come off 

Sits at UJt to hate kts tnedl 
Dick [Angry ] You 're damned ready at spotting thmgs like 
that for the gaffer, arcn t > e ’ D’ y ou thi nk he 1 ot es j ou f or it ? 
Peter Who are joj barking at? 

Dick You’ The lad wouldn’t put a coupling on twisted 
tntentioaally, would he? Jlistakes ictU happen Have you 
never made one m your life? 

Peter It y ou saw the mess that I had to clear up >ou wouldn’t 
be so damned kmd 

Dick Isn’t it y our job in this pit to clear up messes > And, if 
you want my cpuuon, you’re well suited to the job <>t 
what I mean^ 

Peter Look here, Dick! If there 's going to be anyr more o’ 
this talk at meals I ’ra going to talk to the gaffer about lU 
I ’m not going to stand msalts from y ou 
Dick li Bdlie gets the sack because o’ this you ’ll have to stand 
a damned sight more than insults— I ’ll break your blasted 
neck 

Peter It ’s no business o’ yours, anyhow 
Dkk I ’m making it my business That lad can't afford to 
lose his job It ’s the only thing between his family and star- 
vation DTiy did you tell the gaffer he was to blame? 

Peter If I had kept the blame off him it might hav t fallen 
on me 

Dies Yes, and that would have been a hell of a tragedy. 
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wouldn’t it? You with your extra sliifts and your ham and 
egg — ^you selfish swine I 

Peter. If a man doesn’t look after himself in this pit nobody 
else wiU. 

Dick. [Scornfully.} Is that your outlook on life? 

Peter. It is. 

Dick. There might come a day, Peter, when yaw ’ll be depending 
on the help of someone. What ’ll you do then? 

Peter. That day ivill never come — don’t worry about that. 

Dick. Better men than you have needed help, and have been 
damned glad to accept it when it did come. 

Peter. Well, there ’s one thing you can be sure of, Dick. It ’ll 
be a bad day for me when I ’m looking for help horn you. 

Dick. Don’t boast, Peter. This is a strange world, remember, 
and some strange things happen in it. 

Peter. That ’s one thing that ’ll never happen. 

[Billie returns. He immediately sniffs and looks at Peter, who 
is now busy eating. 

Billie. There ’s a grand smell o’ ham and egg in here. 

Dick. Ten shifts a week and no kiddies to keep. Hakes a 
diSerence, Billie. 

[Peter glances unkindly at Dick for a moment, then looks at 
Billie. 

Peter. [To Billiei] Did you see the gafier out there? 

Billie. [Piizded.} Ko. . . . What does he want with me? 

Dick. You 're getting the blame o’ that smash. 

Billie. Me? How? 

Peter. You put a coupling on twisted and it came off going over 
the brow. 

[Billie is troubled. 

Billie. [To Dicki} Does that mean I ’ll get the sack? 

Dick. If you have to go up the pit to-day. Bill, you won’t be the 
only one. 

Billie. What d’you mean, Dick? 

Dick. Never mind just now. . . . Doesn’t Joe know it ’s 
stopping-time? 

Billie. He ’s not taking his food in here to-day. 

Dick. Why not? 

Billie. I don’t know. He took his food into the coal face this 
morning. 

Dick. Go and give him a shout, anyhow, and make sure that 
he ’s all right. 

[Billie goes off, giving Peter a nasty look as he goes. 

L947 
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Dick Billie’s iather "5 iU— you kno-w that? 

Petsr l\ell? , 

Dick They ’te just scraping through on BiUie s wage 
Pete.^ What has that to do wtth me? 

Dick You tcU the gaflfer that jou found a broken linl*- on 
the slope, and that ii caused the smash ? 

Peter Ves, ^nd if it was found out that I was tellirig the gaffer 
a lie It w ould mean the sack for mt 

Dick If BiUie gets the sack because of this I 'U 

[Bob titters fie ts a tali matt tceartng skort Uggtttgs JJe 
ftanjs its lamp on Aj> 8eti 

Bob- [To Peter ] There ’s a loose strand in that haulage rope 
Get your splicing tools and run it m before staiting-lime 

[Peter tmmedtaUly doses hts ttn, Tises, etni htimes ojj 
Peter I ’ll not be a minute, Robert no more than a minute 
[Refer pp's c§ Bob takes a twfe-Jook and pencil Jront kis 
pocket and tmies something doten 
Bob If It isn’t one thing down here it ’s two That’s half an 
hour lost this motntng 

Dick Of course, a coal pit isn’t like a biscuit works, Bob, where* 
es erything goes like a song? 

Bob There 's too much carelessness And I ’m going to make 
an example this mommg Where ’s that pony dnvtt? 

Dick. He ’s w telling Joe Marshall to come m here for his meal 
Bob Well, you can tell him not to start w ork until I speak to him 
Dick Thinking of sacking him, are ye? 

Bob That smash was his fault and he ’ll have to pay for it 
Dick Mistakes, can. happen with all of us, Bob 
Bob We can’t aSord them happening with us 
Dick W’e* Ds* When did you get a share m the 

Impenal Coal Company, Bob? 

[Bob looks at Did quickly 

Bob WTiat d’ you mean? 

Dick You d *we’ — ‘us* Only the directors speak in the 
pluia! ^ 

Bob Oh, fung sarcastic, eh? Cut it out, Dick, or you might 
be gettin.^ more fresh air than is good for the health 
Dick So you do know w hat fresh air is ? 

Bob Eh? 

Dick We could be doing writh a lot more of it down here 
Bob [dfUr looking at tke entrance vntk the fcreeft up ] Seems to 
me you 'le getting a damned sight more than j our share 

[He goes to the entrance and lets the screen drop angrily 
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Dick. [TFiV7/ a stnilel\ It would be fine if ever3i:hing in this pit 
could be remedied as easil}' as that, Bob — eh? 

Bob. What are ye driving at? 

Dick. Have you got that fall cleared up in the main aircourse 
yet? 

Bob. ^Vhat the hell have you to do nuth the main aircourse? 

Dick. I was just trying to get information. 

Bob. Well, what ’ll happen to me if it isn’t cleared up? 

Dick. It isn’t what ’ll happen to j-ou — ^it 's what ’ll happen to 
the lot of us. \Significandy^ There ’s no shortage o* gas down 
here, remember. 

Bob. \With a sarcastic stmle!\ Is that so? 

Dick. There ’s a shortage o’ props, a shortage o’ air, but no 
shortage o’ gas. 

Bob. \T]iouglSfnlly.'\ I see! . . . Dick, come into my office at 
finishing-time. I want a serious talk with you. 

[Peter returns carrying his splicing tools in his hand. 

Peter. I ’m readj’, Robert. 

[Bob goes to the exit, stops and looks back at Dick. 

- Bob. Gas in the pit, is there? And a fall in the main aircourse. 
And you ’d like the Government inspector to know about it — 
eh? I have a way of dealing with your kind, Dick. Keep 
mind o’ that. 

[Bob goes off. Peter folloics like a dog at the heels of its master. 

Dick smiles, but it is a troubled smile. Billie enters. 

Billie. Am I to get the sack, Dick? 

Dick. Leave that to me. Bill. ... Is Joe coming in? 

Billie. Yes. But he ’s had his meal, Dick; he took it at the 
coal-face. 

Dick. He has never done that before. 

Billie. He said he was too hungry to wait till stopping-time. 
[Billie «is.] If I get the sack I ’ll be afraid to go home, Dick. 

Dick. If you get the sack to-day, BiUie, I ’ll bring this bloody 
pit out on strike. And the company would have something 
to say about that. 

Uoe enters. He doesn't look at all well, and has a racking 
cough. 

Dick. That cough o’ yours is getting worse, Joe. 

Joe. [Struggling for breath.] That air down there is killing me, 
Dick — ^lolling me. 

Dick. YTiy do you ivork in it? 

Joe. I wouldn’t if I could get out of it. . , . But he knows he 
has me there, and won’t give me another job. ... I wish to 
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God I had never married, Drck — it has been hell etef since 
being chained down here 

Dies They know when they have a lever all nght [Joe sits 
vhere Peter tcflJ sitting^ ^Vby didn’t you take jour breakfast 
with us? 

Joe [Gmitify] I took it early 

Dick ^\’hy? 

JpE My place was on the move and I had to come out to 
see if It would settle And I can’t get any wood to secure it, 
[Hyslertcally ] Dick ' I ’m getting afraid to work m there 

It ‘11 come donn some day and cnisb me to pulp! 

\Uuh ts alarned at tPis outburst BilUejust looks cl Joe tn a. 
pusded icqy Dtek goes to Joe 

Dick Joe, you’ve got to pull yourself together, lad — you’re 
letting your nerves get the better of j e 

Joe But I can’t help it' I know it’ll come down on me 
and 

Dick I know what ’s the matter this morning, Joe It 's 
hunger You didn’t brwg a meal with jou this morning? 

Joe No, Dick, J I 

Dick It ’s all nght, Joe, you needn’t be ashamed of it It 's 
no crime to come to the pit without bread when there 's a 
wife and kiddies to come first [Dtek looks at Billte^ [To 
Billie ] Peter left a bit of his bread for the pony, didn’t he? 
BauE ] What, Ae did ? 

Dick \N adding his head to Btllte on ike quiet ] You were out at 
the time and didn’t hear him Danny has plenty of oats 
[DifA ft//i Peter’s bread tin, takes the bread from il, and 
pushes it tttlo Joe's hand Joe shrinks from it 

Joe No! Peter would tell it aU through the pit I 

Dick [Foretng it into kts hand ] Take it and don’t be a bloody 
fool ! I ’ll explain to Peter, and it '11 be aU nght [Joe 

lakes it, twi reluetantly and ashamed'^ If you don’t want to 
take It here go mto the coal-face and eat it 

^ L/ae looks at Dick tn a hopeless niamier 

JCE Dick, I ’m tired I ’m not fit enough now to be working 
here, but— there 's nothing else for it If that roof tcould 
come down and put an end to roe Mary would get compensa- 
tion, and her troubles w ould be all over 

Joel Get that idea out of jour head That’s the 
coward s way out Go and eat that bread — it 'll do you 
a world of good [Joe rises and goes off sloicly Ike hear him 
toughing ahen he has gone ] Joe ’s just about a goner, I think 
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Billie. Peter ’ll be mad when he finds his bread missing. 

Dick. [1Fi% a smile.] We ’ll blame it on the rats, Billie. He 
has enough ham and egg in him anyivay to last him for the 
rest o’ the shift. If he hasn’t it ’ll do him good to feel hungry 
for once. [Peter returns hurrying and still cross. 

Peter. [E»!fen'ng.] It ’s little wonder my meals never do me any 
good. I never get peace to sit down to them. Always 
something going wong. [He sits in his previous position. He 
lifts his tin, getting a shock at the lightness of it. He looks 
suspiciously at Dick. Then he opens the itw.] Here! ^Vhat 
has happened to my bread? 

Dick. A couple of rats came in and took it away, Peter. 

Peter. [Sarcastically^ Oh, did they? Opened the lid, then 
shut it after them, eh ? 

Dick. Yes. They ’re getting more human down here every day. 

[Peter rises threatenuigly. 

Peter. ^Wiere ’s my bread ? 

Dick. [To Billie^ Doesn’t believe a word I say nowadaj’-s, 
Billie. 

Peter. I want that bread back — see! 

Dick. Too late, Peter, it ’s away ta-ta. 

Peter. Wiere is it? 

Dick. Well, Joe Harshall came in here and I discovered that he 
didn’t bring a slice with him to the pit. So I thought you 
wouldn’t mind him having what you had left. 

Peter. What! You gave my bread away to him! . . . And 
w-hat am I going to do now ? 

Dick. I think you had a good tightener. 

[Peter lifts his tin madly and raises it above Dick. 

Peter. I ’ll bring this down on your blasted head, you . . . 

[Dick protects himself. Billie jumps. Robert enters. 

Bob. What ’s the matter here? 

[Peter looks at Bob piteously. 

Peter. [Whining^ Robert, he stole the bread from my tin when 
I was out and gave it awajc 

Bob. [Puzzled^ Stole your bread? 

Peter. Stole it and gave it to Joe Marshall. 

Bob. [To Dick^ Is this true? 

Dick. Joe came in here dead beat with hunger. I thought that 
Peter would be only too pleased to do a good turn to a mate 
for once in his life. 

Peter. [Still u^hining.] He didn’t even ask ray permission, 
Robert. . . . And here I am, left without a slice. 
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Bob Diet, pack up jour tools and get up the pit [To BtUie ] 
And you do the same 

Dick ^ght-o* But before I do go I’m going to knock the 
head ofi this greedy swine 

[Dick angrily divests ktmself of hts jacket Boh gets beiicecn 
him and Peter Peter shftks back to a corner 
Bob [To Ditfe ] \ on know what it means to strike a man dow n 
a pit^ 

Dick [Making towards Peter, and trying to get past Boh ] I don’t 
care < Joe n as hungry, and 

[There is heard a terrific roar, hie thunder Immediately the 
quarrel ts forgotten hike trapped arttmah they irt- 
stincttvely herd together and rush to the left wall Brl!« 
rushes to the shelter of Dick The noise gets louder and 
more terrible There %s a pause, then Joe jra^^ers tn, 
falls then crawls towards his mates 
Joe \\ e ’re trapped — trapped! 

[The noise ts now horrible, and the falling of debris ii heard 
A stone, accompanied by a cloud of dust, falls on the scene 
A loud crash ts heard at the entrance 

[Gradually the noise begins to fait, like thunder among the 
kiUs Then quietness fcdls save for the echo of falling 
debris m the working aroimd 

[OtcA goes to ike entrance He lifts the screen 

They all give a start, for the way out ts blocked by fallen 
stone Dick lurnr and looks at his stricken mates 
Dick God ' tt e ’re entombed ' 
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Bob [/!«( Amen! „ . , i 

\^kfTe tj a dmi pause for a morrent or txo Bob looks at 
Ditk pfffliins?) 

Bob Can I have 0 few drops o' water, Dick^ 

[Dj£A UJts the can to hi$ ear and shales tt 

Diet. It can only he a drop or two, Dob 
Bob I know 
Diet To^ay ’il finish it 

[Dich hands the can o^er to Boh Peter looks on the scene wtA 
jfarjrt^ eyes B htU Bob stps, Peter hegins to cravl to- 
wards him Dick ■stalches him closely Bob hands the 
can hath to Dick 

Petir Can I wet mv tongue, too, Dick? [Dtch looks at Joe 

Dick I ’m afraid we U have to keep the rest for Joe I’cai Ve 
had vour share to-day, Peter I *m worried about Joe, he 
looks done far 

Peter [Piteously] Oh! Just two drops, Pick — for God's 
sake' [Dick ts sorry Jot him 

Dick All nght, but it must be >our last —absolutely 
Peter I know 

[DirA ^rer Peter the waUr-ean, tut holds on to tl lie fulls it 
avay vhen he Atnks Peter has taken enough Peter 
returns to his former position There ts a pause Then 
Bob craieis to Dick and takes hold of his hand 
Bob Dick — before it is too late Thanks for all y ou have 
done for us It was your pluck that got us here .jour 
hope that has kept us alive if it has failed Oh 1 
Dick. It might ha\ e been better if we had stayed where w e were— 
It would have been all over now But life is sweet - , 
Still, we know each other better now— and that 's something 
Bob Ves, but it 's a pity w e don’t know more of the good things 
m life until it 's too late 

returns to hts former position There is a fause. 
Bob [Hopelessly] Not a sound — anywhere* 

Dick {Quickly ] Listen! [Dtch, Peter, and Bob are all attention 
to listen After a pause, hopelessly 1 No' 

Bob No! ‘ 

Peter No ' 

Bob Str^ge that the hunger has passed away 
Dick [It ttk a faint smile] It was hellish while it lasted .No 
craving for food now — just water 
Pmer [A jwiiiCTi outburst, mldly ] I 'm burning inside like a 
fire roasting' [He mahes a sudden attempt to get Ae icater-can 
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Dick gets hold oj it. Boh is prepared to defend Dick. Madly. 1 
Give me that water ! . . . Give me that water — or I ’ll kill ye ! 

[Bob lifts a stone from the floor and raises it above his head. 

Bob. Touch that water, and it ’ll be your last. 

Dick. [TT7io is really master of the situation.] Bob I No temper. 

[Peter goes back to his place. 

Peter. Oh, this is unbearable — unbearable! [Then in despera- 
tion he beats his hands against the icalL] Help ! Help 1 Help ! 

Dick. Cut that out! D’ye want to waken the kid? 

[Peter sinks exhausted. Bob and Dick both look at the sleeping 
boy. 

Bob. Hasn’t he been plucky, Dick? 

Dick. Plucky? By God, he has! 

Peter. [Very slencly.] Oh! this waiting — waiting on something 
that can never happen now . . . waiting! 

Dick. Listen! [Again they are all attention. There is a slight 
pause^ No! 

Bob. [Very tired.] Imagination again. ... I wonder what has 
been happening? . . . How many have lost their lives? . . . 
And they ’ll be blaming me! [Hysterically.] They ’ll be 
blaming me ! 

Peter. [Also hysterical.] And you tcere to blame! . . . The 
main aircourse was never kept clear. ' 

Dick. We were all to blame for something. If it wasn’t greed 
and selfishness, it was fear and cowardice. . . . Thinking only of 
ourselves, and the others could go to hell. [To Boh.] And w-hat 
has it been worth to-day? 

Bob. H I live to come through tliis I ’ll be a different man, Dick. 

Dick. We ’ll all be diSerent men, I think. 

[There is a silence. Then foe begins to rave in his delirium. 

Joe. Three hundred quid ! . . . She ’ll get three hundred quid ! 

. . . Jlary, tell the kiddies that you ’ll get three hundred quid. 
[foe laughs very weakly. The others look at him in suspense 
and fear. 

Bob. [In a whisperl] He ’s started again. 

Dick. [To Bob I] Is he too weak now to go mad ? 

Peter. [Hysterically i] JIad ! . » . Oh, my God, we ’d have to kill 
him! 

Dick. Peter, haven’t you got one single kind thought in that 
miserable heart o’ yours? In a short time we ’ll all be knock- 
ing at the door of Kingdom Come. Let ’s go with clean hands 
and hearts. [Peter is ashamed 

Joe. Three hundred quid of compensation — the price of a dead 
*LS47 
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miner' Three hundred qoid, Mary, and— a corpse . Ha, 
hal 

Peter I can’t stand this, I tell ye '—1 can t ' 

[Again he beats hts hands against the stone Kail of kts frtson 
Then he gites it np *« absolute despair There is 
another stlenee Btlhe begins to talk m hts sleep Dick 
and Joe looh at him 

Bilue Motherf Mother' Dick says that I 've been bra le. 
You alwa> s told me to play the man Dick say s I c 
been, great. Danny u as killed my pony We were 
great pals, mother 

Dick Plucky lid' Sleep, BiUie sleep 

[A stlenee 

Joe And Peter grudged me his bit o' bread [Peter rises as 
if hts consaenct had stricken him ] And I was hungry , Oh, 

I was hungry 

Peter [Piteously 'I I didn’t grudge him my bread, Dicb, 
did P 

Dick No, Peter, it was all a mistake You w ere angry because 
1 didn’t ask your permission Forget about it 
Joe Three hundred quid I 

[Joe tries 0 sing a trorrf or heo of Love’s OldSncet Song,Jwi 
he only gets ajAe notes out when he slops exhausted There 
IS a pause 

Bob [^uie(/y] The sun' Just to look up again at the sky! 
To walk through the woods' To climb the hills! To he 
down and dnnk the clear, cold water' [The vieniton oj water 
makes Peter rise again and cast an envious eye on the water-can 
Dick holds li lightly to htinsel/ ] Fi\ e days in hell ' And every 
day an eternity 

Dick Give me your book and penal. Bob I’m gomg to 
wntc to Elsie again [Bo6 gtues him the book and penal Dtek 
begins to write, after caunlmg the chalk marks on the wall 
Slowly as he writes ] Friday— the fifth day Water now 
finished keeping a drop for Joe Bilbe sleeps— Joe very 
w eak . Last lamp now bummg . Still — hoping . . Don’t 

w orry . Good mght, Elsie Kiss the kids for me [Over- 
come 1 Oh' merciful Christ' 

[TAir outburst brings both Bob and Peter to attention, for tt ts 
thejirsf 

Bob ] Dick, for God’s sake don’t let yourself go like 

that 1 Don’t let us down now 

[Dick raises his head, and smiles 
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Dick. I 'm sorry. ... It was the thought of the kiddies. 

[He tears the leaf from the booh, and puts it in his breast-pocket. 
He gives Bob the book and pencil. Boh hegnts •icriting 
his letter. 

[Joe opens his eyes and stares blankly round the cavern. 
Gradually he realizes ichere he is. 

Joe. Dick . . . can I have a drop o’ water — water? 

Dick. Sure, Joe. [Dick goes to him tcith the cck.] Have you had 
a good sleep ? 

Joe. Yes ... I don’t know. . . . 

[He tries to put his hand to his head but is too weak. Dick 
holds the water-can to Joe's lips. Peter keeps looking at 
Joe in an attitude of fear. Dick lets Joe have all the 
water save for a drop or two which he is keeping for Billie. 
He returns to his seat with the can, Joe looks at Peter. 
Joe. Peter — I didn’t eat }'our bread. [They are all surprised at 
this.] I didn’t eat it ... I put it in my box for the kids . . . and 
it was buried . . . buried in the fall. [Dick and Bob exchange 
glances. Joe tries to laugh, but only coughs.] Dick, I ’m done for. 
Dick. Ho fear, Joe. You ’ll live to sing a song yet on the 
Saturdai’ night — eh? 

Joe. Saturday — pay-day — bread — and margarine. Ha, ha! 
Peter. I didn’t grudge you my bread, Joe, I . . . didn’t. 

Joe. I ’m cold . . . cold. 

[Peter, to the surprise of Dick and Bob, feels Joe's hand. 
Peter. Cold! 

[He takes off his jacket and puts it over Joe. Dick nods his 
head to Bob in a well-pleased manner. There is a short 
pause, then Peter returns to his corner. Dick looks at 
the lamp. 

Dick. That lamp can’t bum much longer. . . . We should put 
it out and save it. 

Bob. No ! I couldn’t face the dark ! 

Peter. You might not get it to light again! 

Dick. Well, when it does go out, we ’ll know that the end has 
come. 

[Billie raises his head, opening, and rubbing his eyes. He 
looks all round him, then sinks down again with a little 
cry of hopelessness. 

Dick. [Comforting Billie.] You told your mother that you had 
been a man, Billie. . . . That ’s the spirit, my lad. You ’re 
made of the right stuff. I kept the last of the water for you, 
Billie. Have it now? 
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Biuje Yes [He sits vp and Dick IfU ktm dram the can The 
olhers hopelessly Mich li go doten ] Anybody been b«t, Bidv? 
Djck Not jet, Bill, but the> ’ll be here soon no\t 
Bob [To Billte ] How d’ jou feel, Bilhe? 

BaUE Okay' 

Bob Vou ’re a great little fellow 

Billie. You. won t gi' e me the sack now , Bob ? 

[He stmUs, having novo no fear of the gaffer 
Bob I ’ll ne\ er give any one the sack now, Edhe — I 'm through 
vfitb gaffenog [BtUie looH up a( ihe tamp suddady. All look 
Billie That lamp ’s going down' 

[It ts Jltckertng sttgklly AU stare at tf tragically There ts 
a profound silence 

Joe [Very quietiyl Three hundred quid And I thought I "was 
only worth a few sbillmgs Hal 
Billie [Looking at Joe halj in fear ] What ’s wrong wnth Joe, 
Dick? 

Dick Just dreaming, BiUte 
Billie But his ejes are open — ^look ' 

Dick [To take BtUte's attention off Joe ] Shall we have another 
little sing-song — eh* WTiat’U we sing this time? . 

Our favourite agam One — two 

‘Speed, bonnie boat, like a bird on the wmg. 
Onward, the sailors cry, 

Carry the lad that ’s bom to be king, 

0\er the sea to Skje ’ 

^BvUvt jovns Jot, iktn Eoh,4}-»t» Frier II « alemhla Jhi^gU 

Jot them to si«^, and the tune ts just recognisable but na 
more They are all affected by it, as they feel that it ts the 
losl song that tetii ever come from their lips 
[They are near ihe end of ihe verse token Dick stops suddenly 
and listens The others do the same 
Dick Listen [Dttfe lifts a piece of stone from the floor and taps 
mtk ti steadily for a few moments on the rock b6ttom'\ Listen! 
[They put their ears to ihe floor Through the sfifftiess we can 
hear a very faint tapping away somewhere tn the distance 
Dick rises frst ] It ’s the rescue party — we ’re saved! We ’re 
saved! [Th^ juti look at each ether tn dumb amazemenL 
Billie Mother' Mother! 

Bi^ Smg like hell! They wtisf hear us I Smg' Smg! 
[A superhuman strength possesses them note They sirg quite 
■T^^f Dick Stops and holds hts hands for silence. 

They listen breathlessly Far ateav we can hear the rescue party 
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singing ihe sarnc They ’ve heard us ! Shout ! Hooray ! 

. . . Hooray ! all shout zcilh the exception of Joe zcho is 

still motionless.} Elsie! . . . Elsie! . . . We 're saved. . . . [Over- 
come zcith ihe excitement he shakes Joe to tcakcii him.] Joe! . . . 
Joe! . . . They're here at last. . . . They’re quite near! 
. . . They’ 've heard us ! . . . We 're . . . [He stops stiddenly.] 
Hy’ God ! 

[Bob, Dick, and Peter exchange glances. Billie is puzzled. 

Dick [To keep the truth from Billiei] We'll just let him sleep. 
Bob. 

Bob. All right. 

[There is a pause, then Dick removes his cap. Bab Jollou-s 
suit, then Peter. Billie zvaiches them and does likeicise. 
The lamp flickers more -noro and zeill soon be out. In the 
distance zee can hear the tapping of the resctiers, still 
singing ihe song. 
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MirtERS 

Bill Gosh, I 'rn stiff \m’ three months’ laking' * 

CriAitnE T’ referee were scared to warn 'im 
Bill Soon be time for setting taties 
Charlie Didn’t ought t’ a’ gi’en that penalty 
Bill Time for setting taties nearly 
Charlie T’ referee were scared to want ’im 
Bill Gosh, I ’m stiff wi' three months’ lakmgl 
CiiARLit Didn’t ought t’ a’ gi’en that penalty 
Both ] 'Little man, you ’ve had a busy day 

Avnie Down to her anUes, with fnlls at the waist 

Lizzie ‘ So that 's what you takes me for,' 1 says to 'im 
A^^IE Real ones is locked up, what she’s weanng is paste 
Lizzie So I give ’un a look — an’ that finished off Jim 
Annie Real ones is locked up, what she ’s w eating is paste 
Lizzie ‘^o that ’s what you takes me for,’ I says to ’im 

Annie Down to her ankles, with fnlls at the waist 

Lizzie So I give ’im a look — an’ that finished off Jim 
Both t-SiHg] * music goes 'round an’ around , ’ 

Cn \rlie Nev er get a smell at Wembley f 
Bill Pictures is all nght i’ wmter 
Charlie Cost ten thousand for 'is transfer 
Bill Hiking with her every Sunday 
CiiARUE Cool ten thousand for ’is transfer 
Bill Winter we go off to t’ pictures 
Charlie Nev er get a smell at Wemblev 
Bill Hiking with her every Sunday 
Both [5ing ] 'Little man, you 've had a busy day, ' 
[Over this bring up Steel Foundry Hooter blirws Every' 
thing slops Buffer Girls pull off ihetr red 
change their dirty tnasks for clean pink-andnchite 
Simpering ones They pull on little berets , remove dirty 
pinafores and tie bright silk scarves round their necks 
Miners change masks , put on coals, tehle scarves, and 
caps During this change the following dtalogue~fiTSt 
Girls, then Miners, then both together until they are ready, 
Anme Is it Charlie to-night? 

Lizzie Yes, it 's Charlie to-night Are you gomg with Bill? 
Annie Vcs, 1 *m going with Bill Is it Chaihe to-night 

[II hen they have finished changing they turn to audience and 
mime the use of bpsttek and powder 
Bill Lizzie? 


t PUylng, not at norL. 
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Chaeue. Ay. Annie? 

Bill. Ay. 

Charlie. Be’ave yersen! 

Bill. Be good! 

[Bring up Scherzo as couples move round and meet back-slage. 
Music faint during dialogue. 

Bill. Well, Annie. 

Charlie. Well, Lizzie. 

Lizzie. Well, Charlie. 

.\NNiE. Well, Bill. 

[They move to the four red scats, centre, and sit with arms 
round each other, each girl’s head on her man’s shoulder; 
their eyes glued to the imaginary screen in the auditorium. 
Fade ojf Scherzo to Creole Love Call during next dialogue, 
and keep under. 

Lizzie. Isn’t she sweet! 

Annie. I think he ’s loverly ! 

Bill. [Looking at Lizzie!] Can’t afford to buy her chocolates. 
Charlie, [Looking at Annie.] Wonder if she ’d let me kiss her. 
Lizzie. Always cry at Greta Garbo. 

Annie. Can’t see why Mae West ’s so famous. 

Bill, Tall asleep if I don’t watcli it. 

Charlie. Risk it when the lights go down. 

Lizzie. Always cry at Greta Garbo. 

Charlie. Wonder if she ’d let me kiss her. 

Annie. Can’t see why Mae West ’s so famous. 

Bill. Can’t afford to buy her chocolates. 

Charlie. Risk it when the lights go down. 

Bill. Fall asleep if I don’t watch it, 

Annie. Isn’t he loverl3M 
Lizzie. Isn’t she sweet I 

[Their voices have grown slower and heavier. They now sit 
closely embraced, the girls with their eyes still on the screen, 
the men, eyes closed and heads on the girls’ shoulders. 
Bring up to full Creole Love Dili a?td fade out lights. 
Long whistle of hooter, followed by FoundrjL Lights up. 
All are back in original places. They have changed 
masks, etc. When ready, fade out under. 

Lizzie. It ’s Friday to-morrow. 

Annie. It ’s Thursday to-day. 

Lizzie. It ’s three weeks to Easter. 

Annie. And Whitsun ’s in May. 

Both. [Singing] ‘An’ the music goes ’round an’_ around. 
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Bull Gosh, I stiff wi’ three months* lakingt 

Charlie T’ referee were scared to warn 'im 

Bill Soon be tune for settmg taties 

Ch tRUE DidnT ought t* a* gi’en that penalty 

Both ] ‘Little man, you ’ve had a busy day . ’ 

Lizzie It ’s Friday to-morrow 

Bill Gosh, I ’m stiff wi’ three months’ fakmgl 

A^iNIE Down to her anlies, with frills at the waist 

Ca\RLiE Never get a smell at Wembley 

Lizzie ‘ So that ’s w hat y on takes me for,’ I says to ’im 

Bill T’ pictures is all right i’ iMnter 

Annie Real ones is locked up, what she *s vreanng is paste 

Charlie Cost ten thousand for ’is transfer 

Bill Hikin’ with her every Sunday 

Lizzie So I give him a look, an’ that finished off Jim 

Girls and Hen \Togetfter ] 

‘An’ the music goes ’round ’ 

‘Little man ’ 

[Foundry up HooUr Repeal busxnesi of thangmg vnOi 
same dialogue 

Anme Is it CharLe to-mght? 

Lizzie Yes, it 's Charhe to-mght Are you going with Bill? 
Bill Lizzie’ etc 

[Scherzo up As they are moving across the stage to meet as 
before, the figure of a moman appears through the opening 
at the back She ts dressed tn classical costume and wears 
a mask or heavy make-up sehick shows a hardened, 
cynical, and prematurefy aged face She strides forward 
and arrests them with a very stagy gesture, and then 
Speaks her lines in a bored perfunctory voice 
Fatriotish Stop' I am Citizenship, Ovac Duty, Patriotism' 
You cannot go on hke this from day to day, hvang y our own 
selfish little lives You must realize that you are parts of a 
mighty whole Great issues are at stake In this democracy 
of ours, every free atizen has not only privileges but responsi- 
bilities You cannot alway's take, there are times when you 
arc called upon to give The cares of the nation are your 
cares, the problems of the government are your problems — 
and never more than when that government has got into 
difficulties [It'ilA a prodigious yawn ] To-day there is a great 

decision to be made It is for jmu to choose 

f5V^e makes the gesture of the old game played with closed fisis 
placed alternately one above the other 
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Handy pandy. 

Sugar and candy; 

Left or Right, 

Peace or Fight, 

Work or Dole, 

Part or MTiole, 

Church or No Church — 

Which hand will you have? 

[S/iC smiles icitigiily upon ilicm and begins to bock out. 
Left or Right! Left or Right! I ’ve only two hands, }nu 
know, only two hands; so it "s quite easy to choose. Quite, 

quite easy! r 

[Bwi before Patriotism can get aicay, Idealist enters jrom 
demn-siage right. He is wearing a very young ‘boy- 
scouiish ’ sort of mask or make-up, and ts dressed in 
grey flannels and a ichile cricket shirt open at the neck. 
He calls across to the disappearing figure of Patriotism. 

Idealist. Hi! You can’t go like that! You ’re supposed to make 
an appeal to all that ’s best in these people. Your job js to 
make them realize 

Patriotism. I^Iy dear young sir, do^w* realize that this countiy 
has had manhood suffrage since 191S, and universal sufirage 
since 1928? And do you know how many General Elections 
there have been in that time? And ever\' smgle time I have 
had to come along and say my piece. Is it surprising that 
I ’m getting a bit bored ? It was good enough fun at the 
beginning, but nobody takes any notice now. ^ Look at the 
women. Would you believe that less than tliirty years ago 
they were starving themselves to death in prison; destroymg 
His ilaiesty’s mail; assaulting Cabinet ininisters, chaimng 
themselves to the railincs outside Westminster all berause 
they hadn’t got a vote? How many women care a brass 
farthing to-day what they do with their vote now they ve 

got it? , 

Ide.alist. Then it ’s up to us to teach them to care. 11 the 
leaders get conical and lose their faith in democracy ^ here are 
we going to be? Where should I be if I took your disillusioned 
point of liew? 

Patriotism. In Parliament, mj’ son, right away! 

Ide.alist. You’re a horrid, mocking old_ woman, and you 
ought never to have been trusted with a job like this. \\ hat 
do you know about the lives and hopes of these men and 
women? Yhat do you know 
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Patriotism [In a ieUhtrait tffort to shock Aim ] Aw I come ofTn 
It, sonny boy ' You can*t 51% e me the lo'ft -down on nothin' in 
this politics racket 

Idealist There, j ou see 1 You can’t es en speak decent Enf;tj5h, 
and ^ ou call j ourself Patnousm, and loaf around ready to sell 
} ourself to the highest bidder WTiat sort of a woman are 
you to try to inspire the workers? 

PtTRioTisit You take my tip, sonny, and run off home 
to raammy, or I predict that there 's going to be a big 
disappointment coming to you Inspire ’em, did you say? 
Lookt 

[YAe fotfils to the vorkers^ teho are scolhng round in fatrs 
acamintng four figures that kare appeared on the little 
tubs, one at each corner D<rxn-stage tight, on a purple 
tub. If a figure Keanng a purple cassock and clerical 
hands, mth a black btretta Upstage right, on a red tub 
inth gtU bands, ts a rnthtar^ -looking figure Jle tcears a 
blazer tnlh large crest on the pocket, his striped tie ts 
iround once round his neck, the broad enJf left hanging 
io-at , huge giU tasselled ^uleties ffi<A out from Aif 
shouldeTS, and he has roses of medals on his right breast, 
Vp-stage left, an orator in a shrf striped broom and black, 
high to Che neck , real breeches and leggings and a sort of 
glengarry cap hits tub, too, ts striped broxn and black 
Doicn-stageleft,on a bright red tub, a hatUss,heacily bearded 
figure in a Kusstan scarker's blouse, red trousers, and top 
boots Patriotisn and Idealist tcatch ike tcorktrs as they 
gape their tray round the stage 

Patriotism Can jou see anything there that's ready for 
inspiration ? 

Ideujst Yes, I can' And so could you, you miserable old 
hag, it t ou would only try to see it 

Patriotism [ 5 o/At/y ] There you go again I Tliat 's the Second 
time y DU ’ s e cal led me names Let me tell y ou, y oung fellow- 
me-Iad, some of the greatest figures in our island story ha^e 
courted my' fat ours MTiy, not so \ery long ago there was 
that fine old Englishman — what d 'y'e call him’ h'm— ah, 

yes' Disraeli his name was — remember bun sayang to me, 
‘Patty,* he said — ^he always called me Patty m pntate, 
showed such nice feehng, I think — Patty,’ he said, *if it 
hadn't been for you ’ 

IriRALisT I don’t care what he said to you, or what Gladstone, 
Lloyd George, the Elder and Younger Pitts, Thomas Eecket, 
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Warwack the Kingmaker, or anybody else ever said to you! 
You ’re past your job now 

Patriotism. You think so, because you ’ve got a wrong idea of 
what my job really is. It 's interfering young fools like you 
that cause all the trouble. But if you think you can do the 
job better than I can, j'ou ’re welcome to it ! If you think 
that ivith your golden voice and your pink-and-white cheeks 
you 're going to manage things better than me, with all my 
years of experience and resource, get on with it ! Get on with 
it, I say! 

Idealist. By Jove, and I’m going to, too! Look at them! 
Here they come, like hungry sheep ! If you ’re not going to 
help, you can clear out! Your sickly emotional appeal was 
done for the minute you stopped believing in it yourself. 
You don’t believe a word of what you said just now; so 
how can you expect them to believe? But I, I do believe 
in something. I believe in common sense. I believe 
that if you appeal to that common sense instead of to 
herd emotions, you can stir these people. I believe that 
every man is a thinking man; that he loves his home and 
his country 

Patriotism. Young man, my heart bleeds for you! What a 
shock you ’ll get when you wake up! 

Ide-alist. It ’s notliing to the shock that you and your like will 
get when the country' wakes up and sends the lot of you pack- 
ing. And I ’m going to help to wake up the country. I ’m 
going to show these people 

Patriotisji. [Yawning.] Well, well, I guess I ’ll be off and 
snatch a spot of sleep before I ’m wanted in the Victory Pro- 
cessions. It ’s very trying — ^whichever party' wins, I ’m 
al way's called in as figure-head. That ’s why my election 
speeches have always to be so vague. Mustn’t ever commit 
my'self. 

is just disappearing when she remembers that her exit 
should he dignified. 

Patriotism. [Relurningi] Once more, men and women patriots, 
the fate of the nation is in y'our hands. Once more De- 
mocracy’ is called upon to speak 
Handy, pandy. 

Sugar and candy'. 

Left or Right, 

Peace or Fight, 

Work or Dole, 
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Part or Whole, 

Church or No Church — 

Which ha’to will you have? 

[5Ae iuappears ihrough. opening at the hach The four 
Korhers, who have been standing centre and watching, 
cheer her as she goes Then they turn to one another 
Annie MTiat 's she mean? 

Bill We 've got to \ ote 
Lizzie \Vho's got to \ote^ 

Chaelie We’ve got to votel 
Annie I’ve got a v ote ! 

Bill You ' ve got a votel 

All All God’s chil’un got votes' Hurraj 1 

\They take hands and dance round to Scherzo Fade this 
quickly under 

Idealist Fnends, comrades, and fellow-countrymen 

Annie [As they stop dancing, to BjT/] Eh, what’s yon chap 
hawlang? 

Lizzie [PuUtng at Charlie ] Come on and listen It ’s [reel 
Idealist soon os he sees they are listening, he drops Ms tJoi« 
to a note of reason and gentle persuasion ] Fnends, you have all 
o£ >ou heard that you are called upon to mahe a momentous 
deosioti for the future of your country Within the next few 
weeks you w ill be listening to many speakers , each w 111 suggest 
a diSerent solution to the problems v ith which this country is 
faced Now 1 am not speaking on behalf of any of these 
parties I stand here m the cause of humamty and common 
sense 

Annie [To Lizzie ] Hasn't he got kind eyes? 

Bill [To Charlie ] I reckon he does this when he gets tired of 
kissmg the babies ' 

Idealist I have come here to help you to think it aU out for 
yourselves I bav e come to impress upon 5 ou the full signi- 
ficance of the pnvalege that you enjoy— 

Charlie Who *v e vi e got to v ote for^ 

Bill Tell us w ho to vote for ' 

Lizzie What have w e got a vote for ? 

Annie Can I vote for you? 

Idealist No, no I You mustn’t run hhndly after any one 
Neither me rior any one else I cannot tell jou whom to 
vote for I wouldn’t if I could AH I can do is to urge you 
not to let slip this chance of helpmg to bmld a new nation on 
the ashes of the old Oh, fnends, if I could but fill j ou with 
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half my zeal, half my courage, half my determination to build 

Jerusalem — a new Jerusalem 

\Tlte workers have wandered off. They arc gazing, like 
children into a shop window, at the doll-like figures on the 
tubs. 

Idealist. [Calling after them appealingly^ Oh, I beg of you, 
before you listen to them; before their professional jargon and 
clap-trap has dulled your ears to the truth; before their 
trumpet-blowing and shouting has dromied the still small 
voice of reason 

[But the election campaign has started. Each figure raises a 

trumpet to his lips and all four blow a deafening discor- 
dant blast. During the next scene Idealist moves round 
to each tub in turn and whispers into the ear of a worker 
who is listening. Cassock, down-stage right, speaks first. 
The workers rush over and form a group to listen. The 
politicians not immediately concerned keep perfectly still 
in stiff, appropriate attitudes. 

Cassock. Our Platform’s sure foundation 
Is do as you are told; 

Rejoice in tribulation. 

Disease, starvation, cold ; 

Believe in all that ’s beautiful, 

And sweet, and good, and land; 

And never be undutiful — 

The blind should lead the blind. 

[Idealist whispers into Ajtnie's ear. 

We are the chosen nation. 

Our Empire covers earth 

Ankie. What I want to know 

Cassock. In this Vale of Tears we cannot know — we can only 
believe. Ask then no foolish questions, you ’ll get no foolish 
lies 

[Striped-Shirt interrupts with a trumpet blast. Cassock sta7ids 
still. Workers dash up-stage left to listen to Striped- 
Shirt. 

SxRiPED-SmRT. \fYith barkmg 

We ’ll save the Country ! We know how ! 

(Come and cheer your Leader till the cows come home 1) 

You don’t have to think, all you ’re here for is to do 

(Cheer, cheer our leader till the cows come home!) 

The State is your Father and your Mother, too ! 

(Come and cheer like Hades till the cows come home!) 
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March and wave your l;ttle flags and make a grand to-do. 

Keep the race untainted , out with the bloody Jew! ^ 

Muscle m on Leadership! Jom the bally-hool 
Shut both eje and ear — readj for the cheer! 

Gieer and crow like bantam cocks — jour Leader’s coming 
home ' ! 

Bill. [A/ler IJeaUst has jrhtsffred ] That sounds all right, 
but 

Striped-Shirt [Jumping up and doscn tn a fury J 
How dare jou question me, Sir^ 

Do you knon w ho I am, Sir? 

Didn’t I tell jou, you mustn’t thmk, jou shouldn’t thmk, 
You shan’t think— you can’t THlNi,. ! 

He maintains suitable pose Plslt-Cluhman Hows hts 
trumpet Workers rush eieross 

Mili-Clubjian [Up-stage right, teitk ajosnal after-dinner accent ] 

We ’re the leaders of the Team, me bojs, 

MTio beam, me bojs. 

On the bojs marching home again, hurrah J 

As steadily, boulder bj boulder. 

Steadily , shade b> shade, 

We ’le built up a wall that you can’t sec over— 

No rude wind shall blast Tradition’s flower! 

We ’ve got guns — but not for fighting 

We \ e got gunpowder — but not for lighting* 

Uc want peace* We ’vc always wanted peace! 

We never want to fight — but, by Jmgo! when we do— 

"Why, gad, sir, ay, sir, 

We ’ll stand by, sir! 

And j ou '11 find that Nature’s Gentleman 
Will always wear the Right School Tie* 

Charlie [Prompted by Idealtsi] 

How T 1 that be 
For chaps like me*’ 

Mili-Clubji^n [f wJitMg irifA lus papers ] 

I'd comnnce you m a moment 
If I hadn’t lost ray notes 
There ’s an 1880 comment 

* Alternative line ‘Tbe country is for >DU * 
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anxtously Whm they fuzte thftr loting earis, 
mid the ‘politiaans have given their final shout, the 
aorkers run together to stage centre, shouting 
Anme I ’\e got a votel 
Lizjie Yoa ’\e got a iiotc' 

Bill All true atiiens has s otes ' 

Chj^RUe E\ety otio has piomised us hea\en, au’ isre 'te going 
there' 

Silent, they march to the back of the stage (Prokofiev, 
JIarch) and stand tn a hne, ready to choose Each One 
starts by -pointing to the figure he has teen listening to 
Ltzme and Charlie reork anii~elockictse Annie and 
Bill icork clockicise 
All [Pointing to each figure tn turn ] 

Eena, meena, nuna, tno> 

If >ou understand or no, 

Slark jour paper, just like sot 
Eena — meena— mina — mo ! 
mark Vieir cards and march rmpcfrianily to hard Iheni 
in Tketr counting mil have bringht each to the oppastle 
side from the man he listened to 

All they dash back and prance round tn a nng to Scherzo ] 
Hurray! ' ' ' 

[Idealist, after a gesture of hopeless despair, has gone out 
centre back Figures step doicn from tubs and each dtS~ 
appears into hts own corner Hooter breaks tn on the 
dance Black out Steel Foundry up IVorkers return 
to places as at beginning 
Lizzie It 's Fnday to-morror\ 

Av'iie It 's Thursday to-day 
Lizzie It ’s three weeks to Easter 
Aitme And IVhitsun ’s m May 

Botb [Singing 1‘ an’ the music goes ’round an* around 
Bill Gosh, I’m stiff wi’ three months' lalin tr 
Charlie T’ referee were scared to warn ’mi ° 

Bill Soon be time lor settmg taties 

Charlie Didn't ought t’ a’ gi’en that penalty 

Both [•Singing] ‘Little man, jouSe had a busy day . * 

Annie Don-n to her ankles, with fnlls at 

[Author toalks on It ts the Idealist, but he has taken ofi hts 
mask or make-up and puUed a grey sweater over Ins 
cricket shirt In contrast to hts mask, fits face looks thin 
and tired 
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somethins- more than this stuS m you One ot these days 
we ’ll have a heart-to-heart talk, and I '11 teach you to take 
pohucs senously Well, so long [Pausing oit the leay cut] 
Art for art’s sake cuts no ice m a world hke ours Cheery -bj-e, 
everybody! 

[Charlie is nearly out ichen anther calls him hack 
Author [A queer, grim smile on hts face] Come back I’se 
changed my mind You can’t go — I ha\en’t finished Get 
jour masks on, all of jou- — and jump to it^ 

Charlie Here, 1 say, what ’s got you, old man^ 

Author Ne>er mind what’s got me It’s what’s going to 
get you' 

Bill But look here, I ’m due at 

Author You ’re here — and now > 

Annie l\e needn’t bother vath masks, need we^ 

Author You ’ll bother with everything That 's what you *re 
here for — to learn to bother ' Get those masks on 1 [Shouting \ 
Behind, there 1 Stand by, will you ^ 

Voice [^] OK, sir' 

Author Lights' 

Voice 0 K ' 

Author [If'ften the actors are masked and tratttng J Now listen, 
you waps' You 're a crew of damned galley-slaves, chained 
to your ]ob, do you hear? Chamed' Chained by your own 
stupidity — though it *s not your own fault, poor devib! [The 
stage is darker than it has ever been A lurid tight ts concentrated 
on the 'actors '] The only reason you can stand nght end Up is 
because you ’v e got empty celluloid heads and day feet; so 
you couldn’t stop any other way if you tned \Vhat ’s your 
precious hfe made up of? There are twenty-four hours m a 
day You ’re chained to your galley ben^es for eight of 
them You ’re chained to your bellies for three or four more 
You 're let out for a run, and you crawl to a celluloid dram- 
shop and tie yaursehes up there, chamed to simpering 
shadows and canned emotionalism for another three hours 
V\'hat there is left — you sleep, and then crawl back to your 
benches again ' Toot-toot ! go the hooters, and you trot like 
a dog to a kennel I Bartg'^^P’ Bang-flop! Whir-whirf go 
your looms, your wheels, ynur dynamos, and your shafting 
belts, battering j our brains to pulp and keepmg every nerve in 
your body on the jerk! . Now hav e you got me? Now do 
you know what this dainned show’s all about? Come on, 
then, with the conuc Etufi! I ’ll count the laughs 1 Ate you 
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ready? The whole screaming farce to the bitter, peevish 
cndl Fire away, then ! Curtain — ur! 

[Steel Foundry starts again, rerv loud. Author sprawls 
along the cinema seals, his arms spread-eagled over the 
backs, his back to the audience, watching the actors. The 
play starts again, at a greater speed and with an exag- 
gerated intensity. 

\nnie. It 's Friday to-morrow 

\Eic., etc., as opening. 
[ir/joi the men begin to speak Author starts to laugh. His 
laughter is echoed, in crescendo, by cynical, high-pitched 
cackle off-stage. 

Whilst the girls arc shouting their second set cj lines 
THE curtain slowly TAllS 
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„ MarBuerlto de VsJols ( La Heine hlai^t 1 316 

c. „ The Count of Monte dieto 2 ToU. 393—4 

„ The Forty FiTB 420 

1 . tw The Three Musketeers 81 

^ The Vlcomte de Bra^lonne 3 Tola. 393—3 
t „ » ^ Twenty 3 ears After Introduction by Ernest Rbya. 173 
Edsaris Cressyand PolctieTS. Introductlim by Ernest Rhys. 17 
^ Runnyroede and fancolu Fair Intro by L. K. Uuehea. 3i0 
(See ii/*> For touso Peofxe) 

Edee worth a Castle Racfcrent and The AbsenteOL 410 
b Eliot s IGeorse) Adam Beda il 
» H Felix Bolt. 333 

.. „ SLddJcmareh 2 yols. S31-S 

L _ MiU on the nosa Intro btr W Hobertaon NlcoIL 323 

t ™ „ Komola, Introduction hr Rudolf Dipcvs. 231 

t .. u hcenos of Clerical l.ir«i | I 6 S 
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FI CTION — contin ued 

Eliot's (George) Silas Mamer. Introduction by Annie Matheson. 121 
I, English Short Stories. An Anthology. 743 

Erckmann-Chatrian's The Conscript and Waterloo. 354 

„ The Story of a Peasant. Translated by C. J. 
Hogarth. 2 vols. 706—7 
Fenimore Cooper’s The Decralayer. 77 

„ - ,, Tho Last of the Mohicans. 79 

„ ,, The Pathfinder. 7S 

„ „ The Pioneers. 171 

.. „ The Prairie. 172 

Fcrricr’s (Susan) Marriage. Introduction by H. L. Morrow. 816 
Fielding’s Amelia. Intro, by George Saintsbury. 2 852-3 

„ Jonathan Wild, and The Jonmal of a Voyage to Lisbon. 

Introduction by George Saintsbury. 877 
„ Joseph Andrews. Introduction by George Saint's'btiry. 4 67 
„ Tom Jones. Intro, by George Saintsbury. 2 vols- 355-6 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. Translated by Eleanor Mary-A-veling. 
Introduction by George Saintsbury* 808 
„ SalnminbO. Translated by J. S, Chartres. Introduction by 
Professor F. C. Green. 869 

French Short Stories of tho 19th and 20th Centuries. Selected, witli 
an Introduction by Professor P. C. Green. 896 
L Galsworthy’s (John) The Country House. 917 

Galt’s Annals of a Parish. Introduction by Bnillte ^facdonald. 427 
Gaskcll’s (Mrs) Cousin Phillis, etc. Intro, by Thos. Seccombe. 615 
I, „ Cranford. 83 

,, Mary Barton. Introduction by Thomas Seccombe. 598 

„ North and South. 680 

,, Sylvia’s Lovers. Intro, by Sira Ellis ChadwiclJ. 524 

Gleig’s (G. H.) The Subaltern. 708 

Goethe’s Wilhelm Mcister. Carlyle’s Translation. 2 vols. 599-600 
(See also Essays nnd Poktrt) 

Gogol’s (Nicol) Bead Souls- Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 726 
„ Taras and Other Tales. 1 4^ 

L Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Introduction by J. M. D. 295 
(See also Essays and Poetry) 

Goncharoy*6 Oblomov. Translated by Natalie Bnddington. 878 
Gorki’s Through Russia. Translated by O. J. Hogarth. 741 
Harte’s (Bret) Luck of Roaring Camp and other Tales. C81 . 
Hawthorne’s Tho House of the Seven Gables. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 176 
1 , ,, The Scarlet Letter. 122 

„ The BUthedale Romance. 592 

,, The Marble Faun. Intro, by Sir Leslie Stephen. 424 
„ T^vico Told Tale.s. 531 

{See also For Young People) 

Hugo’s (Victor) Lcs Mis6rahlca. Intro, by S. K. John. 3 vols. 363-4 
,, ,, Notro Bamo, Introduction by A. C. Swinburne. 422 

», Toilers of the Sea. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 509 

Italian Short Stories. Edited by B. Pettoello, 876 
James’s (G. P, R.) Richelieu. Introduction by Rudolf Blrcks. 357 
James’s (Henry) The Turn of tho Screw and The Aspem Papers. 912 
Hingsley’fl (Charles) Alton Locke. 462 

„ ,, Hereward tho Wake. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 296 

M ,, Hypatia, 230 

„ „ Westward Ho! Introduction by A. G. Grieve. 20 

v» f. Yeast. 611 

(Sec also Poetry and For Yoxjkg People) 

(Henry) Geoffrey Hamlyn. 416 
•» „ Raveushoo. 28 

L Lawrence’s (B. H.) Tho White Peacock. 914 

Lever’s Hariy Lorroquer. Introduction by Lewis Melville. 177 
L Loti’s (Pierre) Iceland Fisherman. Translated by W. P. Baines. 920 
L Lover’s Handy Andy. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 178 
L Lytton’s Harold. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 15 
E ,, Last Bays of Pompeii, 80 

„ Last of the Borons. Introduction by R. G. Watkin. 18 
„ Rienzi. Introduction by E. H, Blakenoy, M.A. 532 
(Sec also Travel) 

MacBonald’s (George) Sir Gibbio. 678 

(See also Rojiance) [(Mrs Hinkson). 324 

Manning’s Mary Powell and Beborah’s Diary. Intro, by Katherine Tynan 
»» Sir Thomas More. Introduction by Ernest Rhya. 19 
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FICTION — continued 

ilanrat * Jaccb FalthfoL eiS .... . _ 

L „ Mr Mldfbtpnuui EasT latrodncUoa by H, B Johnson. 81 
„ PerciTSl Keeno Intrortnrtlon by IL Brtinley Johnson S5S 
M Pober S[mpl« XntrcKt notion by H. Brimley Johnson. £33 
„ The Klnft'a Own. 530 

(See also FOB YotTKO PEOytE) 

I. ^laneham’s (Sometaet) Cakes and Ala. 832 

Maupa«iant*fl Short Stories Translated by irarjorlo lAoria Intro- 
duction by Gerald aonld 807 , , . „ _ 

MelTille a (Ilerman) Moby Dick. Introduction by Ernest Ithya IJ8 
„ „ Omoo Introduction by Fmest Rhys, J9T 

„ Typee introduction tyr Ernest Rhys 180 
L Meredith s (GeoiBe) The Ordeal of Richard FeTerel 816 

Mirimfo e Carmen, with lyivost s Manon Lescaut, Introduction by 
Philip Henderson 831 
MlctlewleE s (Adam) Pan Tudeuar 812 
I. Mooru’s (aeoree) Esther t\aterB 933 

Mnloct's John Halifax, Gentleman Introdnctlon by J Shayior HI 
Reals a (J II ) Tha i all of CoOstanlUOpIc 655 

Paltock s {Robert) Peter \V Ukins, or, Tha Flylnat Indians IntroducOcn 
by A. H BoUen 676 

rater’s Jlarlm! the Epicurean Introduction by Oebert Bnrdett. 803 
Peacock s Headlone Hall and Niffhttnaro Abbey 321 
L Poe s Tales of Mystery and Intasmation Intro by Padralc Colorn. 333 
(See also Pormr) . , „ . ..... 

PrdTort a Manon Lescaut, with Mirhnfes Carmen. Introduction hy 
Philip Henderson. 831 
n Prlestiey’a Aneel Pavement 93S 

Pushkin s (Alexander) The Captain a Danffhter and Other Tales Trans, 
by Ratalie IluddlnKton. 893 

Qul]ler<3oueh 1 ISir Arthur) Hetty Wesley 861 I2vols 865-8 

Radciiffea (Ann) Mysteries of Udolpho Intro by K. Austin Freeni.tn. 
t Read® s (O.) The Cloister and the Hearth Intro by A C Swlnbomo 39 
Reads 8 (0 ) Pes N\ offlntrton and ChrS'tlo Johnstone 299 
Rlchardaani (namuel) Patnda Intro by O balntsbury 3 toIA 633-4 
„ „ Clarlaso Intro by Prof W L PheJpS. 1 rols. 

832-5 

■Russian Anthors Short Storiee from Tnms by It. 8 Townsend. TSS 
Sand s (Georce) The Devil a Pool and Prancofs the Waif 531 
bcheficl s EkLehard a Talo of the Tenth Oentury 529 . 

Scott a IRlc bad) Tom Cr" ns’ a a Los 110 ' 

BlR WAtTra SOOTT'a W ORKa 

L Ivanhoo Intro by Ernest Rhys 18 
I. Kenilworth 135 
I, Monastery, The 736 
Old Mortality 137 
PsverU of the Peak ISS 
Pirate The 139 
Quentin Onrward 110 
L Redcauntlct 111 
t Rob Roy 113 

St. Honan’s WelL 113 
Talisman. The 111 
1 , Waveriey 75 

I. Woodstoclc. Intro by Edward 
127 Garnett. 73 
(See ol8o Bioobapbt ond PocmT) 

Bhcbedrtn J Tha Golovlyov Family Translated by R atalle Duddlnston. 

Introduction by Edward Garnett. 908 
Shelley’s (Mary Wollstonecraft) Prantenstcin. 616 
Sheppard s Charles Anebester Intro by Jessie M Middleton. 505 
Stenktewici (Ilenryk) Tales from. Edited by Monica M Gardner 871 
Shorter RovelA 5 o1 I Elixabethan and Jacobean. Edited by Philip 
Henderson. 821 

, „ Tol 11 Jacobean and Restoration. Edited by Philip 

Henderson 811 

„ _ Vol HI EUthteenth Oantory (Reckfords Tathek. 

W alpole s CbhUo Of OtranUt and Hr Joliasou s 
FmoCett’a Persyrine 1 Icicle. 2 vo!a 838-9 rEja°se]as) 856 

„ Rod erlclt Random. Introduction by H W Uodjms. 790 

L Sterne’s ’Prtstram shandy Introduotion by Georire Saiirtsbury 61T 
Ibee also Easaxs) 
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Abbot. The 124 
Anno of Gelerstein 125 
1 . Antiquary The 136 

Black Dwarf and Legend of 
Montrose 1 23 
Bride of Eammermoor 139 
Ckistle DaONrous smd The Sur 
goon s Dansbter 130 
Count ICobert of Parle 131 
I. Fair ilald of Perth. 132 
Fortnnes of Nisei 7 1 
L Guy Maimerins 133 
I. Heart of Midlothian, The 134 
Highlan d W Idow and Betrothed 





FICTION — continued 


StoTenson’s Dr Jckyll and Mr Hyde. The jreixy 5Ien, and Other Talee. 

The Master of BnJlnntme and The Black Arrow. 764 1767 

„ Treasure Island and Kidnapped. 763 
„ St Ives. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 904 
(See also Essats, Poetrt, and TR4.VEL) 

Surtees’ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities. 817 
L Talcs of Detection. Edited, with Introduction, by Dorothy L. Sayers. 928 
Thackeray’s Ro.se and the Rlnc and other storles.Intro.by Walter Jerrold. 
I. ,, Esmond. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 73 (359 

Newcomes. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 2 rols. 465—6 
Pendennls- Intro, by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 425—6 
Roundabout Papers. 687 

Vanity Fair. Introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 298 
Virginians. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 2 toIs. 507-8 
(See also Essays) 

L Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. ’Trans, by Rochelle S. Townsend. 2 vols. 612-13 
„ Childhood. Boyhood, and Youth. Trans, by O. J. Hogarth. 691 
Master and Man, and other Parables and Tales. 469 
„ War and Peace. 3 vols. 525-7 
Trollope’s (Anthony) Barchestcr Towers. 30 
,, ,, Dr. Thome. 360 

,, „ Framley Parsonage. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. ISl 

„ „ The Golden Lion of Gmnp&ro. Introduction by 

Sir Hugh Walpole. 761 

„ „ Tho Last Chronicle of Barset. 2 vols. 391-2 

„ „ Phineas Fhm. Intro, by Sir Hugh Walpole. 2 vol.s. 

„ „ The Small House at Allin^on. 361 1832-3 

„ ,. The Warden. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 182 

Turgenev's Fathers and Sons. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 742 
,, Liza. Translated by W. R. S. Ralston. 077 

„ Virgin Soil. Tran.«lnted by Rochelle S. Townsend. 528 

L Voltaire’s Candldo and Other Talcs. 930 
I, Walpole’s (Hugh) Mr Perrin and Mr Traill. 918 
L Wells’s (H. G.) Tho Time Machine and The Wheels of Chance. 915 
Whyto-Melvlllo’s The Gladintora. Introduction by J. Mavrogordato. 523 
Wood’s (Mrs Henry) Tho Channings. 84 
Vonge’s (Charlotte M.) Tho Dove in the Engio’s Nest. 329 

,, „ Tho Heir of Rcdclyffc. Intro. Mrs Mcynell. 362 

(Sec also Fon Yovsa PEon-n) 

Zola's (Emile) Germinal. Tanslatcd by Havelock Ellis. 897 

HISTORY 


Anplo-Saxon Cbronlcle. Tho. Translated by James Ingram. 624 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History, etc. Introduction by Vida D. Scuddor. 479 
Burnet’s History of His Own Times. 85 
li Carlyle’s French Revolution. Introduction by H. Belloc. 2 vols. 31-2 
(S« also Biographt and Essays) 

3- Creasy’s Beclsivo Battles of tho 'World. Introduction by E. Rhys. 300 
Be Joinville YiUehardoxiin) 

Duruy’s (Jean Victor) A History of France. 2 vols. 737-S 
Finlay’s Byzantine Empire. 33 

,, Greece under tho Romans. 185 
Fronde’s Henry VIII. Intro, by LlcwcUyn Williams, M.P. 3 vols. 372-4 
„ Edward VI. Intro, by Xilcwellj-n Williams, M.P.. B.C.L. 375 

,, Mary Tudor. Intro, by LlewcUyn Williams, M.P., B.C.L. -177 

„ History of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign. 5 vols. Completing 
Fronde’s 'History of England,* in 10 vols. 583-7 
(See also Essays and Biography) 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by OUphant Smeaton, M.A. 6 vols. 434-6, 474—6 
(See also Biography) 

Green’s Short History of the English People. Edited and Revised by 
*D. OjcilJane, with an Appendix by R. P. Farloy, B.A. 2 vols. 727-8 
Grote’s History of Greece. Intro, by A. D. Dindsay. 12 vols. 186-97 
Hallam’s (Henry) Constitutional History of England. 3 yo1«. 62 1-3 

Holinshed's Chronicle as used in Shakespeare’s Plays. Introduction by 
I^fcssor Allordyco Nicoll. 800 
Irving’s (Washington) Conquest of Granada. 478 
^ , (Sec also E^ays and Biography) 

Josephus’ Wars of tho Jews. Introduction by Dr Jacob Hart. 712 
n Macaulay’s History of England. 3 vols. 34—6 
(See also Essays and Oratory) 
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HISTORY — continued 

Maine’s (Sir tlciuT) Antient lAW. T3t 

MeriTsle s HlstorT ol llome, (An Intnvlnctorr ■rol to GibbtJi,) * JS 
Jli^oeta ir A if ) Tbo I. rench neTolatlon, 113 

MSlman's History of the Jews 2 Tols 317*8 _ „ _ , , , „ 

ft HtfftorT ot Ilonsft TrfinslAt^Hi by w P Picksoc Llj D 
With ft rcTie^ of tho work by E A Fre^maa. 4^013 51 w 

L Motley*® Duteh R^piablic 3 toIs 8M 

Parkman ft Cone’ilricy of Pontiac 3 TOla 303-3 
l^aston Li^tt^rs The Tlaftcd on ©dltion of KnlffhL Introdnetlon bj 
Mrs Archer Hind lI*A. 2 Tolft 752-3 
Piljjrlin Fathers The Introdoctlon by John Mftfteneid ISO 
t Ffonow*® Ri*t<»rr of Cerroaiay TranalAted by M K- liraH^ford 92? 
Politick LJberty The ( rowth of A Sonree Book of En^lifth History 
Arrftnjced by Emc#it Rhys « 

Pieftcott ft Conquest of Mexico With Introduction hy TnoroftS SeccomMi, 

M A 2 vots. 397“8 ^ 

„ Conquest of Pmi- Intro by Thomaa iPeccombCp M * A ^ SOI 
^Ifftnondi a Italian Republic® 250 ^ * 

‘^'tanley's Lectures on the E^aatem Chnrcb Intro byA^J Onere 251 
Tacitus %ot I AtmaU Introdoctlon by L* H BlakCTieT 2T3 

Vol II Areola and Oennaniftw intro by £ H Dlakeney 271 
Thlcrry^s Norman Conone^ Intro by J A* Prlco 2 toU, lOS-9 

’Vllkhardouin and l>e Joinrillc sChronleJeft of the Cru’^ft^desL Translatedt 
with Intrcwlnction bv Sir F MaritiAls, C D 333 
Voltaire s Age of LouU ilV Translated by Martyn P Pollack, ISO 

ORATORY 

L AntholoffT nf British Historical Spccchra and Orations. Comiilled bT 
Ernest Tthrs 711 

Brtfrht 8 (John) Speeches Belected with Intro by Joseph Stnrsa. SSI 
Burke B American Spewhes and liCtters:. 310 
(See also EasATa) 

Demosthenes fcelect Orations 518 _ 

Eos (Charles James) Speeches (Erencb HsToIntlonarr War Perlod)L 
Edited with Introduction by IfOTS Cooper Willis H.A. 7S9 
Uacolzi s speeches etc Intro by the HA lion James JAryoa* 3PP 
(A#e olso BIOORATOT) 

Macaulay's Speeches on Politics and lilteratura 391 
(&ee also Esacys asd Hibtort) 

Pitt’s Orations on the War with 1 ranee US 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

t. A KemplS’ Imitation ol Christ 181 

Ancient Hebrew Literature Betni; the Old Testament and Apoerypbs. 

Arrany^ by the Itay It, B Taylor 1 yols 253-6 
Aristotle The hlcomachesm Ethics ol Transialed by D P, Chase. 
Introdnellon by Professor J A* Smith ill 
(Acs also Classical) 

Bacon B The AdTSucement of Leamlng 719 
(Acs also EssArs) 

Berkeleys (Bishop) Principles of Human KnowSodn New Theory ol 
Vision W Sth Introduction hy A D Undsay 181 
Boehme a (Jacob) Tho Slynature of AU Things, with Other Writings 
Introduction by CUlIord Bax. 4B9 

Browne e Reiitno Medlcj etc. Introduction by Professor C. H Herford 91 
Bunyan s Grace Abounding and Mr Badmau. Introduction by O B 
_ ®t* (A« olio RjOHAJICB) 

Burtons (Robert) Anatomy of Melancholy Introduction by Holbrook 
Jackson 3 Tola 86b*6 

Butler a Analocr of Reliirion. Introduction by Hey Ronald Bayne 90 
Descartca IPend) A Diacoureo on Method. Translated by Professor John 
. -cs.i , Intradnctlon by A. D Lindsay 370 

I. Elis* (I^jelock) J^elected Essays Introduction by J S. CoDls. 930 
L Gore a (Charles) The Philosophy of the Good Life 924 

Hobbes I^lathan Edited, with Intro by A. D Lindsay, MJL 691 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity Intro byRey B Bayne 3 Toh 901 -S 
Hume s^oatiso of Human Nature and other Pbitasophical Works. 
Sr, Lindsay. itA. 2 Tola. S49-i 

m iUiam) SeWud Paper® on Phiif»opby' 739 
A-fttit ft Orttlque of Pure ReaaoT) Translated by J M D Melklejolm* 
Introdurtlon by A, I> Lindsay, a flo? 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY— continued 

KcWo’s Tho Christian Tear. Introduction by J. C. Shalrp. 690 
Kinc Edn-ard TI. First and Second Prayer Books. Introduction by tho 
Right Rot. Bishop of Gloucester. 448 
L Koran. The. Rodwell’s Translation. 380 
Eatimer’s Sermons. Introduction by Canon Beeching. 40 
Law’s Serious Call to a Bevout and Holy Life. SI 

Leibniz’s Ph'ilosophical 'Writings. Selected and trans. by Mary hiorris. 

Introduction by C. R. Morris, M.A. 905 
Locke’s Two Treatises of Civil Government. Introduction by Professor 
William S. Carpenter. 751 

Slalthus on tho Principles of Population. 2 vols. 092-3 
Mill’s (John Stuart) UtUitarianLsm, Liberty, Representativo Government. 
■\Vith Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, MAl. 4S2 
„ Enb.icctlon of Women. <Se« Wollstonecraft, Mary. «n/fer Sctekce.) 
More’s Utopia. Introduction by Judge O’Hagan. 461 
L New Testament. Arranged in tho order in which the books came to tho 
Christians of the FIrot Century. 93 
Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Intro, by Dr Charles Sarolea. 636 
(Sc« niso ESSAVB) 

Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra. Translated by A. TUlo and 
M. M. Bozman. 892 

Paine’s Rights of Man. Introduction by G. J. Holyoake. 718 
Pascal’s Pensfes. Translated by W. F. Trotter. Introduction by 
T. S. Eliot. 874 [C.l.E. 403 

Ramayana and the Mababbarata, The. Translated' by Romesh Diitt. 
Renan’s Life of Jesus. Introduction by Right Rev. Chas. Gore, D.D. 80.5 
Robertson’s (F. W.) Sermons on Religion and Life, Christian Doctrine, 
and Bible Subjects. Each Tolnmo with Introduction by Canon 
Burnett. 3 vols. 37-9 

Robinson’s (Wade) Tho Philosophy of Atonement and Other Sermons. 

Introduction by Rev. F. B. Moyer. 637 
Rousseau’s (J. J.) Tho Social Contract, etc. 660 (See nlso ESSAYS) 

St Augustine’s Confessions. Dr Posey's Translation. 200 
I. St Francis; Tho Little Flowers, and Tho Life of St Francis. 485 
Seeley’s Ecce Homo. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 305 
Spinoza’.s Ethics, etc. Translated by Andrew J. Boyle. With Intro- 
duction by Professor Santayana. 481 
Swedenborg’s (Emmanuel) Heaven and Hell. 379 

„ „ The Divine Love and Wisdom. 635 

„ „ The Divine Provldenco. 65S 

L ,, „ Tho True Christian Religion. 893 

POETRY AND DRAMA 

Anclo-SaTOn Poetry. Edited br Professor P, K. Gordon. 794 
Arnold's (Matthew) Poems, 1840-CC, Including ThTrsis. 334 
Ballads, A Book of British. Selected by R. B. John'son. 572 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Tho Select Plays of. Introduction by Professor 
Baker, of Harrard Unirersity. 506 
Bjomson's Plays. VoU I. Tho Newly Married Couple. Leonardo, A 
Gauntlet. Trans, by R. Farqnharson Sharp. 625 
„ „ Vol. II. The Editor, The Bankrupt, and The King^. 

Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 696 
Blake’s Poems and Prophecies. Introduction by Mas Plowman. 792 
I. Browning’s Poems, 1833—44, introduction by Arthur Waush. 41 
I. Brownin£r*8 Poems, 1844-64. 42 

„ The Ring: and the Book. Intro, by Chas. Vi', Hodell. 502 
l» Bnms’ Poems and Sonirs. Introduction by J. Dousrias. 94 
Byron’s Poetical and Dramatic Works. 3 toIs. 4SG— S 
Calderon: Six Plays, translated by Edward FitzGerald. 819 
L Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by Principal Burrell, MJL. 307 
Coleridge, Golden Book of. Edited by Stopiord A. Brooke. 43 
(See also Essats) 

Cowper (W'ilUam). Poems of. Edited by H. I’Anson Fausset. 872 
{See also Biography) 

I. Dante’s Dirino Comedy (Cary's Translation). Specially edited by 
Ednnmd Gardner. 308 

Donne’s l^oems. Edited by H. I* Anson Fausset, 867 
Dryden's Poems. Edited by Bonamy Dobr6e. 910 
Eighteenth -Century Plays. Edited by John Hampden. 818 
Emerson’s Poems. Introduction by Professor BakewcU, Yale, U.S.A. 715 
L Engll'-h Religious Verse. Edited by G. Lacey May. 937 

II 
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POETRY AND DRAMA— ctfntJjiueJ 

Eremnan ond nther loterlndM, IndtidlBz ^J^ht Sllnic!* Ptoy* Edited 

by EtTOEt P!it< 131 , 

I. I itiGcrald » (Edward) Omar Kl>ayT*m and Sly Flay* cf Caldensn. SIS 
L Goethe s tabst parts I and II Tratia and Intro byA.O Lathain. 3Ji 
(V* 01*0 EeaiT^imd PicTtoy) [wall, Wl 

L Golden EooV ot Itodem EnftlbU P<wHT. Th* Tdlted by Thomas CaW 
Golden l^eaaorj ot Ijonjrer pooms^ The P dlled by Eme^t Ithys 1 13 
Ooldamlth's Poem* and Pla^ Introdnctlon by Anstln DobsoiL, fll 
t'tre also E*aa\a and SicTtny) . ^ 

Grav's Poecos and Letter* IntrodncUon by John nrlnVwatef 
IlebbUsPlsya Translated with an Introduction by Dr 0 K. Alien, SSI 

Heine Prose and Poetry 911 _ 

Herbert B Temple Introdnctlon by Edward Thomas 309 
Ilerrlck B Ilepperides and Noble Numbers Intro by Erueet Hhys* 319 
L Ibsens Ilrand Translated by I E Oarrott TIS , 

L „ GUosu. Tbe Waielnics at Itclsetaad and. All Enonxy ot the Poovla 
Translated by P Farquharson fcbarp A53 ^ ^ 

L * Ladv iDfrer of Ostraat, Loeea Comedy, and The Leaffna oC 
youth Translate by 11 harqnbarson Sharp 739 
, Peer Gent Translated by P 1 aronharaon Sharp 717 
„ A Doll B llotue. The Wild Dock and Tbe Lady trom the Sea. 

Translated by It Farquharson Sharp 494 
, Tbe lyetendera Pillar* of Society and KOatneraholni, Translated 
by R 1 arqaharBOn Sharp 639 

Jonson’s (lien) Playa Introduction bv I^fosser SchelKns S Tola 4B9'99 
Ralldasn Sbaknntala. Traoalated by ITotesror A. W llydor 939 
L Eeats Poems 101 

Linjsley’B (C-harlea) Poems Introdnctlon by Ernest Rbya I#J 
(Sire o!m> FitTrioy and Fon V otso PioPUt) 

I, Lanirland’S (Willinml Pters plowman 31 L 

LCBsinpiB Laoef 6 n Minna Ton Itamhelm and Nathan the Wise 
t 1 nnsfellow fl Poems Introdactbin by Katherine Tman 331 
Slarlowa a Play* and Poems Introdaetion by Edward Thomas- 
I. Milton * Poems Intrortoction be W il D Itonse 383 
(,Se« aim hxsaYa) 

Minor EKsabethan Drama t ol I Twwredy Selected, with Introdnctlon. 
by Professor Thorndike VoL II Coraedr 491-3 
L Jllnor Poets of the 19th Oentnry Edited by n I’An-Son FansseE 811 
Minor Poela of the 17th Century EditM by ll- Q Uowartli. 873 
t, Modem 1 lays 913 ' 

Xlolitre s Comedies Introdutstiwo by Prol. F C Creen 5 Tols 880-1 
L New Golden Treasory, The An Antboloer- of Sonm and Lyrics 693 
Old Vrllow Book The Introduction by Chorleo E llotieli i03 
I. Omar Khayyam fTho RnMly&t of) Trans by Edward UtrOerald, 819 
L Palsrare s Uoldcn Treasury IntrodULtlon by Edward Qutton. S3 
Perey a RcLlquea of Ancient English poetry 2 toIs 149-9 
Poe a (Edgar Allan) I oema and Essays Intro by Andrew Lang 791 
(^eeolao tTtmqs) 

Pope (Alexander) CoUectOd Poems In*ro(laction by Ernest nbys. TflO 
Procter b (Adelaida A ) Legends and Lyrics 130 

Restoration 1 lays A Volume ot Introduction by Fdmutid Ooeae 694 
b HnsBCttl B Poems and TraoEilaUons IntrudncGon by E Q Gardcer 637 
Scott 9 Poems and Plays. Intro by Andrew Lane S yota. 939-1 
(Arroyo HKWRiPiiy cad Fjcnov) 

Shakespeare S Comedlea I53 

„ Hialortcal Plays, Poems, and Bonnets 154 

, TVagMlIes 135 

SheU^ s pMtlcal 8 V orta. Introduction by A H KosmL 3 Tols. 237-9 

ft VlaTB 

Specaer'ft FaeHft tutro by Prof J W Halei J rola 

^ ebppherd 9 OalendAr ana Otter poenu EdJCed by PhllJP 
Benderson 879 

StftTraoti'e Pw^i^-A Child B Qikrden Of Underwood^ Sonira of 

T fP 8 , miladB jy (S« €Uso EMATS, ilCTiOV, mui TraVRlI 

I. Tchetbor PlarB »tsd storjos 941 

TenuTWHft Poema* VoL L 1880-^ Intro^T^tUon by 4 ^ 

«26 lUarri^oa* 8 ^^ 

^ Md For^ riflyft. Selected with IntrodoctlOQa by Ur O B 
<*>• BemocraUo Vlat^w, elo 413 
r wili? Vf-rttlng® and Poenw 848 

E. Wordsworths Shorter Poeami JntrodnctloTi by Emeat Rhyy* 203 
Isionjer Poettu Note by Ediwr 3LI 


REFERENCE 

Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography. Sfany coloured and line 
Maps; Historical Gazetteer, Index, etc. 451 
Biographical Dictionary of English Literature. 449 
Biographical Dictionary of Foreign Literature. 900 
Dates. Dictionary of. 554 

Dictionary of Quotations and Proverbs. 2 vols. 809-10 
Everyman’s English Dictionary. 770 

Literary and Historical Atlas. I. Europe. Many coloured and line Maps; 

full Index and Garetteer. 496 
.. >t .. IT. America. Do. 553 

.. .. ,, m. Asia. Do. G33 

, •• rv. Africa and Australia. Do. 662 
Non<31nssical Mythology, Dictionary of. 632 

Reader’s Guido to Everj-man’s Library. By R. Forauharson Sham. 

Introduction by Ernest Rhvs. 889 
Rogct’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 2 vols. 630-1 
Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised and Edited by E. H. 
Blakeney. SfA.. 495 

Wright’s An Encyclopaedia of Gardening. 555 

ROMANCE 

Ancassln find Nicolctfo, with other ^rcdieval Romances. 497 
Boccaccio’s Decameron. (Unabridged.) Translated by J. M. Rirc. 
introdnetion by Edward Hntton. 2 vol.'?. S45-6 

L Bnnyan’s Pilcrim’s Profocss. Introduction by Rev. H. E. De^vis. 204 
Burnt Kjal» The Story of. Translated by Sir Georg'O Dasent. 55S 
1 / CJervantcs* Don Quixote. Motteux’s Translation. Lockhart's Intro- 
duction. 2 vols. 3S5-6 

Chretien do Troyes: Eric and Enid. 'Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by William Wistar Comfort. G9S 
French Medieval Romances. Translated by Eusrene Mason. 557 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Hi^orics of the Kin^rs of Britain. 577 
Grettir Sa^ra, The. Newly Translated by G. Ainslie Hipht. 699 
Gudrun. Done into Enpllsh by Margaret Armour. 8S0 
Guest’s (Lady) Mablnopion. Introduction by Rov. R. Williams. 97 
Heitnskrinpla; Tho Olaf Sapas. Translated by Samuel Lafnp. Intro- 
duction and Notes by John Beveridpo. 717 
„ Sapas of tho Norse KXnss, Translated by Samuel Lain^. 

Introduction and Notes by John Beveridpe. 847 
Holy Graal, Tho Hich History of the. 446 

Kalcvala, Introduction by W, F. Kirby, F.L.S., F.B.S, 2 vole. 259-60 
LcSaffc'sThe Adventures of Gil Bios. Intro, by Anatolo Lo Bras. 2 vols. 
MacDonald's (Georpe) Phantostes; A Faerie Romance. 732 f437— 8 

(See also Fiction’) 

Malory's Tie Morte d'Arthur. Intro, by Professor Rhys. 2 vols. 45—6 
I. Morris (William): Early Romances. Introduction by Alfred Noyes. 261 
„ ,, Tho Life and Death of Jason. 575 

Morte d’Arthur Romances, Two, Introduction by Lucy A. Paton. 634 
Nibelunps The Fall of the. Translated by Marparet Armour. 312 
Rabelais' The Heroic Deeds of Gaiirantua and Pantagruel. Introduction 
by D. B. Wyndhom Lewis. 2 vols, S26-7 
Wace’e Arthurian Romance. Translated by Eupeno Mason. Laya- 
mon's Brut. Introduction by Lucy A. Paton. 67S 

SCIENCE 

Boyle’s The Sceptical Cbymist. 559 ^ ,, 

Darwin's Tho Oripln of Species. Introduction by Sir Arthur Keith. SIV 
(See also Travel) fE. F. Boznmn. 922 

I. Eddinpton's (Sir Arthur) The Nature of tho Physical ^Vo^ld. Intro, by 
Euclid: tho Elements of. Todhunter’s Edition. Introduction by Sir 
Thomas Heath, K.C.B, S91 . 

Faraday's (Michael) Experimental Researches in Electricity. 5<6 
Galton's Inquiries into Human Faculty. Revised by Author- 263 
George’s (Henry) ProCTCSS and Poverty. 560 , , -r,* » 

Hahnemann's (Samuel) The Orpauon of the Rational Art of Healinp. 

Introduction by C. E. Wheeler. 663 , t-. ^ 7 o«o 

Harvov’s Circulation of tho Blood. Introduction by Enic^ Parkyn. -6- 
Howa^'s State of the Prisons. Introduction by Kenneyj Buck. W5 
Huxley's Essays. Introduction by Sir OiivM Lo(to. 47 

, Select Lectures and Lay ^mions. Intro. Sir Oliver Lodge. 495 
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SCIENCE — ccntinued 

tyrlT* Anttonitrcf Man With an Introdnrtion l>7 IL H TlaHtall TOa 
Maii*a (Karl] CapftaL Tranalated bj Eden «iid Cedar Panl, Intro- 
dTKTtltm hT G D H Cole * Toli ei3-9 
MOlert Old Fed Sandstone lOJ ^ 

OwenstKobert) AJiewViewoISoctctr etc, lntn> byO D n Cole 799 
I, rrarsOTi's (Eait) The Oreminar of Science 939 

ItlcardoB Prindple* of Political Fconomy and Taxation. S90 
Smith n (Adam) The 'Wealth ol riatlona. 2 rols, 412-13 
TTndail a Glaciers of the Alps and Sloantatneertns In 1861 93 

W bite s Selbome Introduction hy Principal Wmdie. 43 
■Wollstonecrsft (Mary) The IllKhts of Woman, with John Stnart Mill i 
The Subjection of TV omen. 825 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Anson's Voyages Introduction by John Masefleld- 510 

Bates hatnmlist on the Antaion. With lUnstratlons. 446 

Belt 8 The Satoralist in Nicaragua. Intro by Anthony Belt* F.Xi,S. 561 
Borrovya ( George j The OTpales in Spain Intro by Edward Thomas 697 
1 . „ The Bible in Spam. Intro by Edward Thomas, 151 

„ ^ Wild Wales Intro by Theodore 1\ atts llunton. 49 

(See olso Ficnovl 

Boswell a Tnnr In the Hebrides wltb Dr Johnson. 337 
nlto BiccnamT) 

Burton s f^iir Richard) First Footsteps in East Africa. 500 
Cobtieit a Rural Rides, Introdacttou by Edward Thomas 2 Tcts- 633-9 
L Conk s Vovages of DlscoTcry 99 

Cr^veocrnr s (R Bt John) Lettera from an American Farmer 640 
Darwin's t oyage of the Beaglo 191 
( Sec also Sen VCE) 

Defoe’s Tour Tbrougb Engtand and Wales, Introduction by Q D tl 
(See oiso Ficnot) ICola 820-1 

Dennis Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria 9 ToU 183-4 
DuCertn a (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes 499 
Ford 8 Gatherings from Jspatn Introduction by Tboroaa Okey IS2 
Imnltllfl's JoumeytothePolarSea, Intro by Cant R. P S^t. 4tT 
Clrftldus Cambrensla Itinerary and Description of W ates. 272 
IlstliiTts 3 oyages 8 rols 264 265 313 314 333, 339 333 339 
Klmtiakes Eotben Introduction by Harold Spender, 'M-A. 331 
Lanes Modern Egyptians AAithmany llluirtratlona. 315 
ilandcTlVles (Sir John) TrsTeta Introduction by Julea Bnunont. 311 
Park (Mungo) TraTcU. Introduction by Ernest Rhys 205 
Peaks, Pas^ and Olacicia, Selected by K, H BJ^eney, M-4. 778 

h Polo a (Jlarco) TrBTels lutrodnction by John Maaefleld. 306 

Foberta Tha W estem Ayemus Intro by Cfunnlnghame Graham. 762 
U Speke a Diiicorety of the bounce of tbo h Ue 50 

L EicTenson a An Inland Voyage, Trayeta with a Donkey and SHrerads 
biiuatters 760 

(See olsf) Essats FitTnow oad Poctrt) 

Flow’s Surrey of London Introduction by H B Wheatley 589 
W akedeld a Letter from Sydney and Other ■wrfUnga on Colonlration. 823 
Waterton 8 5\aodennga In South America Intro by E Selous 773 
toung’s TrareD In France and Italy Intro by Thomas Okey 739 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

p Eeop a and Other Fables An Anthology from aH aouroes, 657 
Alcott s Little Men. Introduction by Grace Rhys, 513 
b t- IillUe W omen and Good Wires Intro by Grace Hhya. 248 
AndeTMn’s I airy Tales. Illustrated br the Brothers Robinson. 4 
,, More Fairy-Tales Illnstrated by Mary hihUlabeer 823 
Annals of Fairyland. The Reign of King Oberon 365 
» The R(,l^ of King Colo. 366 

As^rd and the horse Heroes. Translated by Mrs Boult. 689 
Baker s Cart up by the Sea, 539 
k BaUautyna a (.oral Island 245 

„ htartin Rattler 216 

, Ungara, Introduction by Emeet Rhys. 276 

t. BroTOe s (Frances) Gcanny’a Wonderful Chair Introduction by Dolllo 
Radford 112 

Bulflnch s CThoBiaa) The Age of Fable 473 

« „ legends of Charlemagne Intro by Emost Bhya. 556 
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